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What next in the way of popular fiction? That is 
the aching question, for evidently the day of the analyt- 
ical, erotic society novel is done. The unmistakable 
symptom is the wail of the publisher through the trade 
journal over unsold wares. Read this from The Amer- 
ican Bookmaker: “A more capricious, tyrannical, and 
utterly spoiled set of people never existed than the 
great book-buying public.” And this—not vicariously, 
but straight from a publisher—in the Publisher’s 
Weekly: “The reading public is demoralized not only 
as to prices but as to the literary qualities of the books. 
They buy books with less discrimination as to quality 
than they buy soap.” From specific complaint, the 
Boston Courier generalizes the trouble into a species 
of Literary La Grippe. Read! “If there was ever a 
time when there seemed a strong reasonableness in the 
old charge that the greatest misfortune which ever hap- 
pened to literature was the invention of printing it is 
here now. The land is deluged with printer’s ink, and 
the black flood is sweeping out all traces of the litera- 
ture which it was fondly hoped was to grow in this 
country to grace and beauty exceeding great.” And 
the remedy? “Absolutely nothing but ”’—as one hope- 
less publisher despondingly puts it—to wait for the 
whirligig of time to set this matter, as it must set many 
others, as near right as it may be in an imperfect world.” 








The publishers certainly have public sympathy. 
They always over-do the public demand and need it. 
But what of the trend of the next cycle of fiction, for 
the anxious and doubtful publisher—anxious and 
doubtful now these hundreds of years—must know. 
Will “ the virtuous reader” designate his choice? Shall 
it be realism, romanticism, or mysticism, blood, brains, 
or supernaturalism; the fleshly form, the astral body, 
or the asteroid? Shall the catering—publishers have 
at last acknowledged their occupation—be for mental 
pleasure or profit? This query is of great moment, for 
there is disappointment in England just at present, be- 
cause of the discovery of a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review that the English people, judged by the demand 
on their public libraries, actually read for pleasure, or — 
as the surprised writer puts it—“‘to be taken out of 
themselves.” It is a wonderful conclusion to have 
come to at this late day and as interesting to America 
as to England. We quote: “The toilers of the great 
cities desire ‘to be taken out of themselves.’ Not a 
bad thing in itself, this desire to forget one’s self, one’s 
own troubles, and one’s own sins, and by an easy 
effort of the assisted imagination to project one’s mind 
into the personality of somebody stronger and wiser, 
more beautiful and more fortunate, richer and better 


born than one’s self; but not a thing which necessarily 
leaves men and women any better or any worse than 
it found them. The life of fact and the life of fiction 
are generally kept wide apart. The one is not digni- 
fied by the other. When the workwoman shuts up her 
novel of high life she forgets all about the patience 
and the fortitude which led the low-born maiden to the 
altar with the belted earl and left her driving about the 
park in a double barouche. The events in the book, 
the moral lessons which may be learned in the least 
meritorious novelette, are forgotten as soon as it is laid 
aside—they are as completely separated from her daily 
life as the canaries which Count Fosco petted were 
separated from the crimes which he plotted. But the 
reader has been amused—and that is something. The 
lives of the poor are not so bright that we need grudge 
them such gleams of light as they may gain from the 
feeble exercise of a vulgar imagination.” 








From this gentle and distinguished forbearance we 
turn to a serious American contemplation of the article 
now—if it please you—out of style. A clever and 
thoughtful writer in the Chicago Times, after the broad 
assertion that the novel, by whomsoever it may be 
written, is as much a need of modern civilization as 
coffee, declares that the reading public is tired to death 
of the society novelists because they all agree in pre- 
senting “a woman with a warm imagination and a 
frigid heart. Thackeray drew such a creature in Miss 
Blanche Amory in Pendennis, and the only enjoyment 
the habitual novel-reader finds in heroines of the pas- 
sion school is in comparing them with the fair Blanche; 
for they show Blanche as she would have depicted 
herself had she written a novel instead of Mes Larmes. 
The novel that deals with society has enjoyed a long 
stretch of popularity since the days when the great 
Balzac attacked and defied the romantic school of 
Victor Hugo and the elder Dumas, which was really 
founded on the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
It was in 1833 that he gave to the world his novel of 
the Country Doctor, which was the first of the extraor- 
dinary series of analytic society fictions which he 
grouped under the head of Comédie Humaine. Every 
writer of this school who has aimed to do good work 
has faithfully studied the great master Balzac, notably 
Thackeray. But of late the analysis which has been 
depicted, especially by Howells, James, Aldrich & Co., 
has been of the most insipid kind, not because they 
are incapable of better work, but because they are 
fatally handicapped. They are debarred from the great 
motive of love passion, which forms so strong an ele- 
ment in the works of Balzac, from the dislike of Ameri- 
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can and English readers to the topic. Charles Reade 
stigmatized this aversion as “ prurient prudery,” but call- 
ing names will not alter facts, and the man who insists 
upon running counter to the public wishes must betake 
himself to some avocation that does not rest upon pub- 
lic favor. Charles Reade killed himself as a popular 
novelist first by his story of Griffith Gaunt, but sec- 
ondly, and in a far greater degree, by his defence of it 
and his abuse of his critics. Pendennis was attacked 
upon the same grounds, but Thackeray was wiser than 
Reade, and instead of attacking his critics endeavored 
to disarm them by insisting upon the purity of his in- 
tention. Nevertheless, he fully realized that he had 
run counter to public taste, and in his lectures upon 
the English humorists he alluded to Fielding, the author 
of Tom Jones and Amelia, as the last English writer of 
fiction who had been permitted to paint a man as he 
is. And, secondly, all the permissible motives and the 
interesting subjects of analysis have been thoroughly 
worked over and over until the reading public knows 
them by heart. They had, therefore, no resource save 
the ‘ nitation of the Trollope genre of social fiction. 


“Tn England no one writer has ever been more pop- 
ular than this one, because he was notoriously safe, and 
he delighted in depicting the minutiz of English life 
from the point of view of his readers. Though much 
inferior in strength and literary dexterity to Thackeray, 
he knew his ground better. He visited lords at their 
country seats and knew their inner life thoroughly. In 
Framiey Parsonage he gave the truest picture of Eng- 
lish manners that had appeared since the time of 
Henry Fielding. The heroine did precisely what the 
good English girl is taught to do. She refused the 
earl, though she loved him, because the match would 
not be agreeable to his family. To the American girl 
this self-sacrifice must seem a hideous folly, but to the 
English girl it was the supremest wisdom. Caste is so 
strong there that no girl can be happy who marries the 
man of her choice unless his friends and family will 
agree to accept her. The sister of a parson wooed by 
an earl must be wise for him, too, as well as for her- 
self, for society can make life very uncomfortable for 
earls who endeavor to impose upon it countesses that 
it regards with disfavor. Nothing goes smoothly for 
such a man, and there is no resource for him but to 
live in isolation or to live abroad. All this Trollope 
knew thoroughly well, and his analysis of circumstances 
and his delicate discrimination, showing how by man- 
agement events might be twisted around so that the 
lovers might be happy, and Mrs. Grundy propitiated, 
made him the darling of English novel readers. 


“But how was this to be managed to suit the Ameri- 
can reader? Obviously only by an assumption that the 
noodles who affected the exclusives, the Brahmans of 
Beacon hill in Boston and the noble Four Hundred of 
New York, were superior beings, upon whom other 
beings looked with eyes of awe and entreaty. At first 
these imitations of the Trollopian novel tickled the 
imagination of the reader, but they quickly tired of 
them. They had to keep in their memory a series of 
assumptions contrary to the facts, contrary to the 
reader’s own knowledge, and contrary to common 
sense, or otherwise they lost the explanatory thread of 
the story. It was as fatiguing a process to the intellec- 
tual faculties as standing on tiptoe is to the muscles of 
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the legs. There was one story in particular which 
affected to make separate castes of the old Knicker- 
bocker families of New York and the plebeian families 
who lived on the west side of that city. The author 
seemed to believe that such persons as the latter could 
know nothing of even the decencies of everyday life. 
Trollope, true to fact, always represents the inferior in 
station as the brighter, the more gifted, the better in- 
formed, the wiser, but not necessarily the more loving. 
But the American imitators give all the refinement, 
all the culture, and all the lovingness to the members 
of the Four Hundred who are said to constitute society. 


“ Thackeray is hard to imitate. In the first place, he 
was a very strong writer, and, in the second place, he 
knew life thoroughly from the standpoint of the English 
club. He was a man’s man and really had many qual- 
ities in common with one of his characters, Fitz Boodle. 
He never was liked asa man, and he never had the 
same position in society as Trollope, although he was 
of a far better family, and at heart a much better gen- 
tleman. But the women of families: were afraid of him, 
and therefore the men preferred to invite him to din- 
ner at the clubs rather than to ask him to their houses. 
He hurt himself extremely by the savageness of his at- 
tacks upon Bulwer, whose position in English society 
was as high as Lord Byron’s before the quarrel with 
his wife. Bulwer also quarrelled with his sposa, and, 
as she declared, bit her in the cheek in a marital tiff, 
but society did not ostracize him. He was the darling 
of the aristocracy, a brilliant speaker on the conserva- 
tive side of the House of Commons, and beyond ques- 
tion the most popular novelist in England. Strange to 
say, Bulwer changed his school of novel. He com- 
menced his career by romances of action based undeni- 
ably upon the model of the Waverley noveis. To this 
class belong those that will always be the most popular 
and are the best known to-day. Among these were 
Pelham, Paul Clifford, The Disowned, Eugene Aram, 
The Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, The Last of the 
Barons, all of which England devoured with rapture. 
But his fine literary instinct showed him that the vogue 
had changed and that the influence of Balzac and his 
school had become supreme; so he changed his style 
and wrote The Caxtons, My Novel, What Will He Do 
with It? etc. But the prodigious influence which he 
had upon the English novel-readers must be ascribed 
to his mystical novels, A Strange Story, Zanoni, and 
Coming Race, which was published anonymousiy. 


“Balzac had tried his hand at the same style of 
composition in such works as the.Peau de Chagrin 
and La Recherche de l’Absolu, and in the opinion of 
many competent judges the Englishman is the superior. 
Another writer of immense popularity, who belonged 
in the latter part of his life to the school of social 
analysis, was Dr. Charles Lever, who, like Bulwer, 
commenced with novels of action. But his school 
was his own, and his novels were peopled by a race of 
rollicking, hard-drinking, hard-riding, fighting, fun-lov- 
ing, love-making Irishmen. These attained to universal 
favor. Lever had a great admiration for Thackeray, 
before the latter had become a literary celebrity, and 
gave him letters of introduction which opened all the 
best houses in Ireland to him when he made his tour 
there. He was so mortified when Thackeray carica- 
tured his style in his series of ‘Prize Novelists’ in 
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Punch that he shed tears. It is said that tuis attack 
was in reality the cause which led him to change his 
school and to write analytic novels of society. Some 
of these were a great success from a literary point of 
view as well as a pecuniary one, and he showed that 
though he had not, like Thackeray, an appetite for 
satire, he could be satirical in an eminent degree when- 
ever he chose. In the novel of The Bramleighs of 
Bishop’s Folly there is a portrait of a septuagenarian 
diplomatist fop and lady-killer which is unsurpassable 
in its genre. Lord Culduff will keep his place in fic- 
tion beyond any doubt, though the plot of the novel in 
which he figures is a series of blunders. 








“Charles Reade undoubtedly must be given a place 
in the front rank of fiction, but few of his novels belong 
to the school of social analysis, though he introduced 
analysis freely into them. His best works are novels 
of action, and his very btst, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, is an historical novel that really deserves to be 
ranked with the historical novels of the great Sir 
Walter. Even in that early work he showed a hanker- 
ing to touch upon the forbidden motive, but it was 
done with such exquisite delicacy and so veiled that 
criticism was disarmed. There was a manifest disposi- 
tion to treat Charles Reade with unusual favor for the 
very reason that he did not mould himself upon any 
school and was emphatically a strong, fresh writer. 
But he was wayward and combative, and insisted upon 
being more suggestive than English customs permit. 
In his powerful novel of Hard Cash he introduced 
some love-making on the part of a lady in the mad- 
house which caused a flutter among the doves of Eng- 
land, and Mudie, of the great circulating library, re- 
ported to the publishers that he would take no more 
of Mr. Reade’s works. But he was defiant, and was 
determined to carry his point for the sake of literary 
art, and repeated the offence in Griffith Gaunt, creat- 
ing a great scandal, which literally ended his career as 
a writer. Of course Reade, from the point of view of 
literature, was not wrong, and it is a glaring anomaly 
that English-speaking people flock to hear the revolting 
details of a divorce court, presented by lawyers with 
the most startling crudity, and yet boggle at the analy- 
sis of a motive which permeates life when presented 
in the pages of a novel, even when done with the 
utmost purity of intention and the most perfect delicacy 
of phrase. We are, however, the creatures of our sur- 
roundings, and we cannot hope to change them. If 
we run our heads against a stone wall, something will 
be broken, but it will not be the wall. One short work 
of Reade’s—Christie Johnstone —certainly may be 
classed as an analytic novel of society. It, too, deals 
with the caste question, but in a very startling and 
abnormal way. It is the sweetest of all love stories, 
and every character in it is flesh and blood. 

“ Now that the end of the analytic society novel is 
visible, what is to come next? The remarkable and 
the deserved favor with which the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson are received by the press and the 
public seem to foreshadow a return to novels of action 
for the nonce, but this is a school that cannot long be 
maintained. It requires strong imagination, and this 
- is not given to every one. Dumas, the elder, who cer- 
tainly is Stevenson’s model, had a wonderful imagina- 
tion; so had Victor Hugo; so had Sir Walter Scott; 
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but every one of these had in time to borrow from the 
dusty tomes of obscure memoirs. Stevenson so far 
has shown a wonderful fertility of invention, and some 
of his short stories—for example, Olalla—have a charm 
special to himself and which springs from the deep 
sensitiveness to beauty, in which he rivals Keats. 
Perhaps it may be the turn of the philosophers, and we 
shall have imitations of Rasselas’ Ccelebs in Search of 
a Wife, Zeluco, Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement, 
and other long-forgotten volumes. But the most likely 
school will be a mystical and religious one, for that is 
now the point of greatest interest. To combine ex- 
positions of religion with the necessary quantum of 
love-making will then be the new novel-writer’s task.” 

The latest and most serious charge against the so- 
ciety novel is made by Edward J. Phelps, ex-minister 
to England, in Scribner’s Magazine. Commenting on 
the fact that 75 per cent of library patronage is for 
novels of recent production, he says: “The most nu- 
merous readers of novels are to be found among women, 
perhaps because they have more time and fewer other 
diversions than men. In the large class of them who 
derive their ideas of life and of the world from this 
source the result is seen in the enormous and increas- 
ing business of the divorce courts, of which they and 
their husbands are the principal patrons. Aside from 
the loose and vague notions of morality that become 
familiar to them, unconsciously, from the books they 
read, they enter upon married life with ideas and ex- 
pectations so false and theories so absurd that nothing 
but disappointment and unhappiness can follow. In- 
stead of the impossible and self-sacrificing heroes of 
their dreams, they awake to find themselves married only 
to men, with the imperfections common to humanity. 
They perceive that the perfection they are in search of 
is to be found in other women’s husbands, not in their 
own; on which point they would be speedily unde- 
ceived if they could exchange situations with their ap- 
parently more fortunate sisters. It is not long before 
both parties to a union that has proved a disappoint- 
ment are ready to escape from it; or, if not, one or the 
other is determined to break away. It is probable that 
all other causes put together are not so prolific of 
divorce among the class in which it commonly takes 
place as the fact that its women are brought up on 
novels of a low grade as their habitual and almost 
only reading.” This is the ex-minister’s theory. 











It is interesting to read such pleasant theories; but 
statistics are against them. The divorced, and divorc- 
ing, women belong to the practical, unromantic, inde- 
pendent, uncompromising class. Romantic, society, 
novel reading, women take to this consolation, not so 
often.from choice as an antidote to stupid men. The 
man who writes to the contrary is generally a domestic 
bully, and snores in his after-dinner chair. To escape 
such companionship, a woman is justified in taking to 
anything, even to the society novel. Statistics are on 
the side of the women—they do not put any responsi- 
bility on literature, good, bad, or indifferent. They 
show that for every boy gone wrong from the reading 
of a dime novel, twenty Sunday school superintendents 
have gone to Canada with other people’s money, and 
other men’s wives, and its divorce record is fixed 
in the business brutality and domestic despotism of an 
unromantic age. Statistics are not comfortable. 
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Crossing the Bar—Alfred Tennyson—Demeter 
Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea. 


But such a time as ocean seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Defining Love—Anna Vernon Dorsey—Cosmopolitan 
“ What is this Love? 
How should I know ? 
Once, as a cloud passed o’er the sky, 
I said: "Tis Love that’s passing by. 
(It was not so.) 


“What is this Love ? 
I long to know ; 
A falling star shot through the night, 
I said: ’Tis the wings of Love, alight. 
(It was not so.) 


“ What is this Love ? 
I fear to know; 
Once, as a thorn pierced in my breast, 
I felt Love’s sorrow without its rest. 
(It hurt me so.) 


“ What is this Love ? 
Ah! I shall know; 
Dark as the cloud, swift as the star, 
Like the thorn it wounds and leaves a scar. 
(Heigho! heigho!)” 


Muckle-Mouth Meg—Robert Browning—Asolando 
Frowned the Laird onthe Lord: “So red-handed I catch thee ? 
Death-doomed by our law of the border! 
We've a gallows outside and a chiel to dispatch thee: 
Who trespasses—hangs : all’s in order.” 


He met frown with smile, did the young English gallant: 
Then the Laird’s dame: “ Nay, husband, I beg! 

He’s comely, be merciful! Grace for the callant 
—If he marries our Muckle-mouth Meg!” 


“ No mile-wide mouthed monster of yours do I marry; 
Grant rather the gallows!” laughed he. 

“ Foul fare kith and kin of you—why do you tarry?” 
“To tame your fierce temper!” quoth she. 


“Shove him quick in the Hole, shut him fast for a week; 
Cold, darkness, and hunger work wonders: 

Who lion-like roars now, mouse-fashion will squeak, 
And ‘ it rains’ soon succeed to ‘ it thunders.’ ”’ 


A week did he bide in the cold and the dark 
—Not hunger: for duly at morning 
In flitted a lass, and a voice like a lark 
Chirped, “ Muckle-mouth Meg still ye’re scorning ?” 


“Go hang, but here’s parritch to hearten ye first!” 
“Did Meg’s muckle-mouth boast within some 

Such music as yours, mine should match it or burst. 
No frog-jaws! So tell folk, my winsome!” 


Soon week came to end, and from Hole’s door set wide, 
Out he marched, and there waited the lassie ; 

“Yon gallows, or Muckle-mouth Meg for a bride! 
Consider! Sky’s blue and turf’s grassy. 


“ Life’s sweet ; shall I say ye wed Muckle-mouth Meg?” 
“Not I,” quoth the stout heart; “‘ too eerie 

The mouth that can swallow a bubblyjock’s egg ; 
Shall I let it munch mine? Never, dearie!" 


“Not Muckle-mouth Meg. Wow, the obstinate man! 
Perhaps he would rather wed me!” 

“Ay, would he—with just for a dowry your can! 
“I’m Muckle-mouth Meg,” chirruped she. 


“ Then so—so—so—so—” as he kissed her apace— 
“Will I widen thee out till thou turnest 

From Margaret Minnikin-mou’, by God's grace, 
To Muckle-mouth Meg in good earnest!” 


Echo Song—Thomas PB. Aldrich—Atlantic Monthly 
Who can say where Echo dwells? 
In some mountain cave, methinks, 
Where the white owl sits and blinks 
Or in deep sequestered dells, 
Where the fox-glove hangs its bells, 
Echo dwells. 
Echo! 
Echo! 


Phantom of the crystal air, 
Daughter of sweet mystery ! 
Here is one has need of thee; 

Lead him to thy secret lair, 

Myrtle brings he for thy hair : 

Hear his prayer, 
Echo! 
Echo ! 


Echo, lift thy drowsy head, 

And repeat each charméd word 

Thou must needs have overheard 
Yestere’en ere, rosy-red, 
Daphne down the valley fled, 

Words unsaid, 
Echo! 
Echo! 


Breathe the vows she since denies! 

She hath broken every vow ; 

What she would she would not now; 
Thou didst hear her perjuries, 
Whisper, whilst I shut my eyes, 

Those sweet lies. 
Echo! 
Echo. 


Siren Song—Rennell Rodd—Murray’s Magazine 
I heard it in the happy isles, 
Blown down the dying day, 
The summer song whose lilt beguiles 
The wanderer to stay: 
It followed in the shorewind’s breath, 
The magic still was strong, 
Although the note of change and death 
Has touched the Sirens’ song. 


They do not lure to new delights 
Beyond what life has known, 
The happy days and happy nights 
In summer’s slumber-zone ; 
But only, “ who will rest awhile 

From riot and from ruth, 
Forget in such a sunny smile 
The brazen eyes of truth ! 
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“Come hither, hither, come and dream 
Of years dead long ago, 
Until the earth and ocean seem 
The world that poets know. 


“Come back and dwell with hopes long dead 
And what will never be! 
Avert thine eyes and turn thine head 
From the world’s way oversea! 


“For here are drowsy dreams to cheat 
The eyes that else would weep, 
And inland seas to bathe the feet, 
And quiet vales for sleep.” 


But deadly is the Sirens’ song 
As ever in the ears, 

And ropes of faith must bind him strong 
Who bides it when he hears. 


For some have hearkened, lain them down 
And drunk a deadly thing, 

And soon the storms of winter drown 
The hollow dream of spring. 


Pass phantom music, pass away ! 
The purple isles grow dim ; 

The glamour of the dying day 
Fades on the ocean’s rim. 


Enchantress of the mossy caves, 

Sleep by thy drowsy streams! 

_ The cradle of the rocking waves 
Is worth a world of dreams! 


O living love, my happy hills 
Are wheresoe’er thou art ; 
There is no help for human ills 

But in the human heart! 


So be the haven near or far, 
Blow winds and freshen sea, 

The morrow’s hope, the morning star, 
The living world for me! 


When fate doth frown and friends be few; 
When winds blow chill and storms do stew ; 
When skies be black instead of blue: 
Then bid remembrance—tricksy shrew— 
Come sup a stoup of wine with you. 

’Tis fine, this wine 

That she doth brew; 
It hath sweet taste and rosy hue. 


But let the world wag well; your skies 
Be blue as are a wench’s eyes ; 
Let frowning fate smile kindly-wise 
And enemies feign friends’ disguise : 
Remembrance’ cup you then despise. 
Alack ! ’tis black— 
Regret and sighs 
Like bubbles to its brim uprise. 


One Word— Wallace Bruce—Blackwood’s 
“Write me an epic,” the warrior said— 
“ Victory, valor, and glory wed.” 


“ Prithee, a ballad,”’ exclaimed the knight— 
“ Prowess, adventure, and faith unite.” 


“An ode to freedom,” the patriot cried— 
“ Liberty won and wrong defied.” 


“Give me a drama,” the scholar asked— 
“The inner world in the outer masked.” 


«Frame me a sonnet,” the artist asked— 
“ Power and passion in harmony played.” 


“ Sing me a lyric,” the maiden sighed— 
“A lark-note waking the morning wide.” 
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“ Nay, all too long,” said the busy age, 
“ Write me a line instead of a page.” 


The swift years spoke, the poet heard, 
“Your poem write in a single word.” 


He looked in the maiden’s glowing eyes, 
A moment glanced at the starlit skies ; 


From the lights below to the lights above, 
And wrote the one-word poem—Love:. 


Love's Litany—M., N. F.— Temple Bar 
God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 


See! by nights of stormy weather 
Hero and her lamp together 
Pine and die. 
Cleopatra grasps her adder, 
Romeo leaves his silken ladder, 
Loth to fly. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Once, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming. 
Pity these! 


Tristram for Iseult lies dying, 

Though the snow-white sail is flying 
In the bay. 

Isabella faints with keeping 

Her sweet basil wet with weeping 
Night and day. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming 
Once, o'er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these ! 


In her turret Mariana 
Sighs and watches—Oriana 
Fate has slain— 
On her death-barge black and stilly 
Passes, gleaming like a lily, 
White Elaine. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever. 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 


Like the Sea—Overland Monthly 
I would be like the sea, that wide expands, 
And grows more infinite, as ages do,— 
Clasp in my arms the utmost length of lands, 
* And I would love her depths, and be as true, 
To men, as is the sea unto the sands. 


I would be like the rocks along her sides, 
My queen the pale wan moon, that bending low 
Dips cleansingly their brows in the rising tides, 
And lodges pearls with them, and even so 
The salt of truth that with the sea abides. 


I would be like the crags above her piled, 
And find the depth of anguish, ankle-deep,— 
Wake with the morning and the shepherd’s child 
That o’er their foreheads whistles to his sheep,— 
Lashed night and day, and always reconciled. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





The memory of Henry W. Grady improves with time. 
Buried now a month or more, the first dazed shudder is 
succeeded by the more mournful contemplation, the 
deeper realization, of his death. Pages of eulogy; 
black bordered portraits; a thousand-sourced recital 
of the incidents of a brilliant and swiftly developed life 
have told the story of how he was beloved of family 
and friends, respected and admired of men. The 
silver-tongued orator; the popular and stirring man of 
business; the representative of the New South; the 
magnetic, progressive American—all these he was, and 
no one does, or ever shall, gainsay it. But the secret 
of his popularity, the essence of his magnetism, the 
quality of the human affection accorded him, was not 
in the great but in the little things he did. Here is 
the real measure of his greatness—he was a thoroughly 
unselfish man. In the breadth and strength of his own 
ambitious purpose, he could always recognize, and ap- 
preciate, the endeavor of others. Born of that spirit 
which declares jealousy to be the test of real inferiority 
and cowardice, his hat was always off to merit, his 
speech framed to honest, manly encouragement,—from 
principle—he had ever outstretched the helping hand. 
Such a personality leavens the whole sordid human 
lump. It is an abiding comfort to know that for even 
thirty-eight years such a man as Henry W. Grady lived. 





Hall Caine’s Deemster, in spite of the aridity of its 
style, has achieved immense success. Its half-dozen 
dramatic scenes attracted the attention of Wilson 
Barrett, who had it adapted for the stage under the 
name of Ben-ma-Chree. It suggests Wuthering Heights 
in plot, but the resemblance stops there. Its literary 
value consists in its faithful portrayal of the Isle of 
Man and the strange Manx people. Mr. Caine, who is 
a young man still, lives in a delightful cottage near 
Bereley, in Kent, and has a very pretty wife and one 
baby. The house is full of Rossetti relics. A mag- 
nificent divan in his study was made for the poet dur- 
ing his last illness. A bust of Shakespeare, said to be 
the finest in the world, and an old black cabinet were 
given to him by the same departed hand, and a cast 
of Rossetti himself, taken after death, stamps Mr. 
Caine as one of a privileged coterie. But the most 
interesting of the novelist’s possessions is a curious old 
lantern which was carried by Eugene Aram on the 
fatal night. Mr. Caine believes his new book, The 
Bondman, to be his strongest work, and it has already 
been dramatized and approved by Wilson Barrett. 
The scene is laid in Iceland and the Isle of Man, and 
the hero is not unlike Rip van Winkle. He has also 
written a book called The Prophet, which is a bold 
glance into the future. It will not appear until 1891. 





By far the most striking story which has come from 
the feminine wing of the young literary South, is 
Betty: A Last Century Love Story, by Anna Vernon 
Dorsey, in the December Cosmopolitan. A piece of 
work showing the genuine literary and artistic instinct, 
free of gush and the influence of other authors, it also 
possesses the quality of “go,” a faculty not too com- 
mon in the Southland. Most of the Southern authors 
are largely gifted in poetical descriptive powers and 
sympathy with nature, but few have the trick of the 


story teller and the marching quality which accom- 
panies it. Miss Dorsey, although she still needs to 
learn something of condensation in her style, and of 
concentration in her effects, unquestionably has a story 
to tell and tells it in a forcible and pathetic way that 
augurs brilliantly for her future. Miss Dorsey belongs 
to an old and aristocratic Maryland family, and is of 
mixed Irish and Quaker birth. The consequences of 
the war sent the family to Washington, where Mr. 
Dorsey holds a position in the Congressional Library. 
They lived a quiet life, both parents absorbed in books, 
—buried in them—-until one day, as Miss Dorsey told 
a friend, she “awoke with a shudder, in the Congres- 
sional Library—as if she were in a tomb—surrounded 
by a necropolis of dead minds; realizing that the curse 
of civilization is intellect opposed to the nature beat- 
ing and throbbing outside.” Then she began to write, 
possessed with the desire to bring into this realm of 
barren mentality the simplicity of nature; and this she 
certainly has done in Betty. Her only other published 
essays are Tennyson’s Idyls; their Sources and Signifi- 
cance, and A Summer Episode, both of which appeared 
in The American Magazine in 1888. In appearance, 
Miss Dorsey is strikingly high-bred and spirituelle. 
Her beautiful and slender figure is apt to deceive one 
as to her real size, which is tiny. She is pretty and 
youthful-looking, and but twenty-four; clear, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, large, blue-gray eyes heavily 
shaded, and dimples changing with every expression of 
her mobile face, reminding one of her heroine, Betty. 
She has a natural and sympathetic manner, and a 
sweet, low voice in conversation. Miss Dorsey should 
give us a novel of the colonial South. One of her sev- 
eral poems, sprinkled through Betty—Defining Love— 
will be found in the department of Magazine Verse. 


There is certainly nothing sad in the contemplation 
of Browning dead and a wanderer in the great and in- 
comprehensible Somewhere Else. 

‘** Must we all die? 

We must die all. 

All die shall we. 

We shall die all.” 
How true this last conclusion of his peculiar genius! 
And yet, with all his mental opaqueness, the poet of 
“The Unknown Dark” was naturally a good fellow. 
Geo. W. Smalley, writing familiarly of him, says: “ His 
great personal characteristic was cheeriness. His en- 
trance into a room filled it with sunshine. He had 
more manner than is usual with Englishmen; long resi- 
dence abroad had left its mark upon him, and he had 
adopted some habits from his beloved Italians. He 
had a way of his own of greeting his friends. The 
right hand was raised and half-extended sideways, and 
came down into yours with a kind of swing, the other 
hand sometimes supporting yours against the shock. 
The voice was loud; at times almost harsh, or rather 
strident, and by no means always subdued to the con- 
ventional tone of the drawing-room; still less often of 
the dining-room; where he liked to sit, as it were, on a 
throne, which others were always ready to build for 
him. He would talk admirably in any circumstances, 
but he preferred a gallery, and the most successful din- 
ners were those in which Browning himself bore sway. 
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He could hold his own against competition, if need 
were; his voice, when he chose, filling the room, and 
he struck fearlessly into the current of talk; and was 
far too much a man of the world to expect always to 
have things his own way, and every company to consist 
of idolators. The formation of Browning societies un- 
doubtedly pleased Browning. He had lived more than 
half his poetic life in neglect and under a cloud of crit- 
ical hostility and obloquy, all which he had borne 
stoutly and for the most part silently, adhering through 
evil report and through good to the faith that was in 
him. His fame grew very slowly. ‘My publishers,’ 
he once said, ‘know just how many copies of a new 
poem they can sell; they print so many; no more and 
no less.’ But never was a more striking example of 
the truth of Emerson’s remark that the influence of 
any writing is in mathematical proportion to its depth 
of thought. Whatever else there might be, or might 
not be, in Browning’s books, there was plenty of hard 
thinking, and some of it was so hard that these socie- 
ties were formed to make it easier. It was an act of 
homage to which Browning would have been more or 
less than human not to be sensible. It came at a crit- 
ical period, and he was a more important figure in lit- 
erature by reason of the existence of these societies. 
He was quite aware of the ludicrous side of the busi- 
ness, and the effusive enthusiasm of his least wise 
admirers annoyed him more than he chose to own. 
When appealed to, he no more professed always to 
know what he had meant than Rufus Choate to de- 
cipher his own handwriting after a lapse of time. Ee- 
fore the time of the societies and their practical proof 
of the difficulties that beset his verse he used to be 
rather impatient of any suggestion that he was difficult, 
or more difficult than a thinker ought to be, and must 
be. This he expressed with startling simplicity. 
‘ They talk,’ said Browning one night to a dozen peo- 
ple, ‘of my being obscure. Do they consider that the 
commentators have been at work on Shakespeare for 
more than 200 years, and have not made him out yet?’ 
What answer could be made to that statement?” 





The Beauvoir country seat, owned by the late Jeffer- 
son Davis, was bequeathed to him by Mrs. Sarah A. 
Dorsey, a woman of social and literary distinction in 
the South. Mrs. Dorsey’s connection with the affairs 
of Louisiana during the war has almost become a mat- 
ter of historic interest. She was a devoted patriot. 
Her fire and enthusiasm recall the fervent De Stael. 
She lost a large fortune by the war. The property she 
managed to retain, however, was sufficient to maintain 
her in luxury. This property she bequeathed at her 
death to the leader of the Southern cause in the follow- 
ing words: “I own no obligations of any sort whatever 
to any relative of my own; I have done all I could for 
them during my life, I therefore give and bequeath 
all my property, real and personal, and mixed, where- 
ever located and situated, wholly and entirely, without 
hindrance or qualification, to my most honored and 
esteemed friend, Jefferson Davis, ex-President of the 
Confederate States, for his sole use and benefit, in fee 
simple, forever; and I hereby constitute him my sole 
heir, executor, and administrator. If Jefferson Davis 
should not survive me, I give all that I have bequeathed 
him to his youngest daughter Varina. I do not intend 
to share in the ingratitude of my country toward the 
man who is in my eyes the highest, and noblest, in ex- 
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istence.” During her life Mrs. Dorsey wrote a number 
of novels and compiled the biography of Henry Watkins 
Allen, Governor of Louisiana. As literature, Mrs. Dor- 
sey’s work cannot be considered seriously. This is, 
perhaps, referable to the fact that Mrs. Dorsey did not 
take literature seriously. In writing she found a vent 
for her vigorous and energetic spirit. To her it was a 
source of amusement and recreation. A spoilt child of 
fortune she ignored method and discipline. She was 
neither critical nor analytic, but, as a matter of fact, 
she was a very clever woman—cleverer than she herself 
realized. Like too many other women she exacted too 
much of herself and squandered her force in doing many 
things instead of concentrating it upon a few. A hero- 
worshipper, and a patriot, high-spirited and generous, 
she was a noble representative woman of that period 
over which the Confederate flag flourished. 





Wemyss Reid, the editor of the new London publica- 
tion—The Speaker—is an accomplished journalist, 
scholar, man of the world—possessed of a wide social 
and political acquaintance. He is expected to make 
the new Gladstonian Weekly and Home Rule six-penny 
paper fairly dance into popularity and power. Writing 
of The Speaker, the London Star says: “A progres- 
sive weekly has long been an absolute necessity of our 
political and intellectual life. The Spectator and the 
Saturday represent two schools of thought that are as 
dead for the new generation as the scholiasts’ ‘theo- 
ries of irregular verbs.’ The new politics, the new 
economics, the new science, the new literary and artistic 
schools of work and thought, find no representatives in 
the weekly press. Criticism is divided between sheer 
Tory Philistinism and Whig provincialism. So to Mr. 
Wemyss Reid, as the originator, inspirer, and director 
of the new weekly, a great task is committed.” In the 
literary field Mr. Reid’s chief achievements are his 
Lives of Charlotte Bronté and Mr. Forster—the first a 
delightful monograph, the second a valuable piece of 
political history—and a very successful novel or two. 
In journalism Mr. Wemyss Reid’s name is bound up 
with the rise and fortunes of one of the great provincial 
dailies—the Leeds Mercury. His newspaper life, too, 
synchronizes well with the rise of the modern news- 
paper press. Personally Mr. Reid is said to be the 
most agreeable of men. Gray eyes, gray beard, bronzed 
face, and in speech a hint of a Yorkshire accent. 





The Harpers announce for publication in May next 
in their Magazine an article by Mrs. Lee C. Harby, en- 
titled Texan Types and Contrasts. Mrs. Harby is the 
author of the historical paper published in October and 
November, 1888, in the Magazine of American History, 
entitled The City of a Prince. It had an extensive 
popularity in this country and abroad—reviews appear- 
ing upon it in English, German, and Russian papers. 
This article dealt with facts hitherto unpublished, and 
gained for the historian the election as a fellow of The 
American Historical Association. Mrs. Harby was 
born in Charleston, S. C., from a line of ancestry, pa- 
triots in the Revolutionary War. Her father was a 
wealthy rice and cotton planter. She wrote her first 
poem in the big round hand and incorrect spelling of a 
child of six. Her first published poem was written for 
the Galveston News and was the forerunner of many 
essays and sketches of Southern life. In 1880, she 
was invited to write the opening poetical address to the 
first press convention held in Texas. For a long time 
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she was a regular contributor to the Times-Democrat, 
from which she began to write for the Northern maga- 
zines and papers. One of her historical articles pub- 
lished in the American Magazine was translated into 
Spanish and published in a Rio Janeiro periodical. 
She has written for the Home Journal, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Once-a-Week, and various New York 
papers. She is living in New York now; is a member 
of Sorosis, has a husband in business, and an interest- 
ing son and daughter. She is very popular in New 
York society, and has a most winning personality. She 
is tall and stately in appearance, has dark hair and 
laughing hazel eyes, and is a typical Southerner. 





Jules Verne has no record of struggle in his early 
history. Unlike most authors, his work was appreci- 
ated and paid for at the first, and his popularity was 
equally rapid. Although now an old man, he is still 
writing two books a year, as he has done for the last 
thirty-seven; but owing to an accident which befell him 
four years ago, he can no longer travel and get his own 
local color. His nephew, paying him a friendly visit, 
drew a revolver and discharged it at him twice—he 
had suddenly gone mad. One of the bullets lodged in 
the old author’s leg and the wound has never healed. 
However, he has the faculty of absorbing the very es- 
sence of books of travel, until his whole mind is so 
steeped and colored that he could not be more familiar 
with the customs, scenery, and lay of a country if he 
had lived in it for years. His new book, The Journey 
Backward, is a series of adventures over a route he has 
never seen—the north of America, Alaska, and Behring 
Straits. His last book, Topsy-Turvey (Sans Dessus 
Dessous), was the story of some Americans who tried 
to shift the axis of the earth for commercial purposes. 
Verne has a tremendous admiration for Americans and 
is fond of putting them in his books. He wanted to 
come over here and lecture, but was persuaded that 
the enterprise would not be a success, owing to his 
ignorance of the language. His home is in Amiens, 
whose quiet, old-world atmosphere he prefers to gay 
Paris. He has a beautiful house with a study at the 
top, where he writes in the morning. When he has 
finished his daily task, he goes down to breakfast, then 
to the club, and after dinner he and his wife visit the 
theatre. Methodical habits and good health have en- 
abled him to write seventy-four romances, and he hopes 
to write as many more, although it will be some time 
before he makes another trip about the world. In 
appearance M. Verne is not unlike Victor Hugo. 


Of Charles Kingsley, the author of Westward Ho!— 
now being swung into line once again in a London popu- 
lar edition—Andrew Lang writes: “When I was very 
young, the Saturday Review was still younger. I re- 
member reading one of the earliest numbers, being then 
myself a boy of ten, and coming on a review of a novel. 
Never was a poor novel more heavily handled. The 
author was left without a claim to respectful interest, 
and yet I felt that the book must be a book to read on 
the very earliest opportunity. It was Westward Ho! 
the most famous, and for boys the best, novel of Charles 
Kingsley. Often one has read it since, and it is an 
example of those large, rich, well-fed romances, at 
which you can cut and come again, as it were, laying 
it down and taking it up on occasion, with the cer- 
tainty of being excited, amused, and—preached at. 
Boys and young people can read Westward Ho! and 
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Hypatia and Hereward the Wake with far more plea- 
sure than their elders. They hurry on with the adven- 
tures and do not stop to ask what the moralizings mean. 
They get, in short, the real good of this really great and 
noble and manly and blundering genius. They take 
pleasure in his love of strong men, gallant fights, des- 
perate encounters with human foes, with raging seas, 
with pestilence, or in haunted forests. For in all that 
is good of his talent, in his courage, his frank speech, 
his love of sport, his clear eyes, his devotion to field 
and wood, river, moor, sea, and storms, Kingsley is a 
boy. He has the brave, rather hasty and not over well- 
informed enthusiasm of sixteen, for persons and for 
causes. Simple, brave, resolute, manly, a little given 
to robustiousness (he was a Cambridge man), Kingsley 
transfigured all these qualities by possessing the soul 
and the art of a poet. He was not a very great poet, 
indeed, but a true poet. He had the real spark of fire, 
the true note, though the spark might seldom break 
into flame and the note was not always clear. His 
descriptions of scenes are not always as good as in 
Hereward’s ride round the fens or when the tall Span- 
ish galleon staggers from the revenge of man to the 
vengeance of God, to her doom through the mist, to 
her rest in the sea. Perhaps only a poet could have 
written that prose; it is certain no writer of poetic 
prose could have written Kingsley’s poems. His songs 
are his best things; they really are songs.” 


The Hon. Wallace Bruce, U. S. Consul at Leith, 
Scotland, is a resident of Poughkeepsie, and a poet of 
reputation. He is a graduate of Yale, class of 1867, 
and the editor in chief of the Yale Lit. of that period 
—one of the most coveted of undergraduate honors. 
Since graduation, Mr. Bruce has led the literary and 
artistic life. His lectures and essays on Robert Burns, 
Washington Irving, Ready Wit, Native Mettle, and 
Womanhood in Shakespeare, have made his name 
familiar, but his reputation is founded mainly on his 
Old Homestead Poems. His magazine verse and lyrics 
have always been popular. Patriotic to his finger tips, 
he has figured at many distinguished occasions. He 
wrote The Candle Parade for an Army of the Potomac 
reunion, the poem for the Newburg centennial when 
Evarts and Bayard were the orators, and his verse was 
a feature of the dedication of the statue of Robert 
Burns in Central Park when Geo. Williarh Curtis made 
the address. In addition to all these accomplishments 
Mr. Bruce is the originator of the most gigantic of 
photographic enterprises. He has had every foot of 
the banks of the Hudson River photographed from mid- 
stream between New York and Albany. From the 
eight hundred or more negatives photo-engravings have 
been made, joined, and published in a book—the shores 
above and below—and the river flowing through the 
centre of the volume—a realistic novelty of the country 
of Hendrick Hudson, and Rip Van Winkle, and the 
pride of Poughkeepsieans. Mr. Bruce now contributes 
to the Edinburgh Review, and is a decided credit to the 
literary personel of The American Consulate Abroad. 








It may console our budding dramatists to know that 
Sardou was not only of insignificant origin, but that he 
had many bitter years of struggle and disappointment 
before he reached his present comfortable and unas- 
sailable position. The greatest of living play-wrights 
had a large and ghastly library of returned MSS. in his 
youth. But he has had his revenge; he has made the 
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very managers accept them who once disdained to read 
them through. Now he has a library of the same plays 
and many more, superbly bound, and all more or less 
famous. It is impossible to analyze Sardou’s phenom- 
enal success, for genius cannot be dissected. One 
secret, however, lies in his cleanness—no matter how 
deeply he may treat certain phases of morality; another, 
in his versatility. Of tragedy, comedy, of the intense, 
the delicate, of the dramatic, and the subtle, he is 
equally a master. There is no character he does not 
understand, no emotion too powerful for him to portray, 
no frivolity beneath his comprehension. He has been 
particularly fortunate in having such an inferprdte for 
his great réles as Sarah Bernhardt, and no doubt the 
mere thought of her inspires his pen. But above all, 
Sardou is individual. He may borrow ideas, even plots, 
but he melts them down in the crucible of his genius, 
and they come forth transformed and thankful for hav- 
ing been stolen. It is like buying a ready-made gown 
of good material but dowdy of cut, and committing it 
to an artist of the needle who transforms it into a 
triumph of art. The best lasts in literature, no matter 
whether the author was responsible for his idea or not. 
The mistake of plagiarism lies in the little author steal- 
ing from the big; not in the big condescending to make 
a court dress of a common little frock. Sardou is 
always the great master, occasionally allowing a pupil 
to unconsciously scrub for him, and, in turn, many a 
small playwright in this country and abroad has grown 
fat on the leavings of his table. Sardou is not hand- 
some. He wears his hair long, like Tennyson and 
Daudet—an unpardonable sin in a man, even in a 
genius. His head, too large for his short body, is 
striking and individual, with its beaklike nose, flashing 
eyes, and malarious complexion. His own peculiar 
eccentricities are a horror of draughts and of having 
the public know anything about the name and motive 
of a new play before the first night performance. 





Caroline K. Sherman writes interestingly in the 
Herald of Edward Carpenter, the so-called English 
Thoreau. He had graduated at Cambridge with dis- 
tinguished honor, and although his studies had been 
mainly in the direction of mathematics and science, 
ethics and humanitarian interests generally occupied 
no small share of his attention. He was at this time 
decidedly conventional—his fortune, social standing, 
and college education favoring the more conservative 
views of life. For a time he was engaged as university 
extension lecturer, giving to the 1 asses in the larger 
towns the information, in a somewhat diluted form, 
which was furnished at the universities. During his 
engagement as extension lecturer he came across the 
writings of Walt Whitman, which, strange to say, made 
the turning point of his life. He began to question 
conventionalities and to weigh and estimate customary 
forms, and while he did not underrate their possible 
value, his disposition was to ignore them unless they 
were the worthy expressions of a genuine spirit. This 
naturally led him to a closer sympathy with humanity 
and to the belief that there might be a truer meaning 
of the word equality. “I began to wonder,” he said, 
“if the most sensible and obvious thing for me to do 
were not to just try and keep at least one little spot of 
earth clean, actually to try and produce clean, un- 
adulterated food, to encourage honest work, to cultivate 
decent and healthful conditions for the workers and 
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useful products for the public, and to maintain this 
state of affairs as long as I was able, taking the chance 
of the pecuniary results to myself.” In accordance 
with this purpose Mr. Carpenter bought a little place 
of a dozen acres, erected a very simple cottage, and 
commenced raising vegetables for market, going to 
market himself with his pony and cart and selling his 
own produce. In this way he makes his living. In 
his dress he is simple and unaffected, wearing the flan- 
nel shirt and soft hat so becoming to the tourist. He 
chooses to wear sandals rather than boots, merely be- 
cause they offer greater freedom of motion. This 
simple and altogether natural mode of life affords ample 
opportunity for thought and study, which is almost im- 
possible to be found in luxurious households. In many 
respects Mr. Carpenter is not unlike our own Thoreau 
—in his desire for a life that has some higher signifi- 
cance than meaningless conventionalities, in his purpose 
to realize practically what appears to him the most 
rational mode of life, making animal and sensuous 
wants subordinate to the higher intellectual and spiritual 
needs. He is like Thoreau, also, in that he is no pro- 
fessed philanthropist or propagandist, but resolutely 
follows his own bent, believing that to be the best 
course for himself. If others see a better way, let them 
pursue that. The little cottage in which Mr. Carpenter 
chooses to live is large in its hospitalities. Its unpre- 
tentious rooms are open to persons of widely different 
stations in life, for its owner will tolerate no artificial 
distinction Here he has written a series of essays 
giving his own views of life and what to him makes life 
most desirable. These essays are widely known and 
appreciated in England, and have recently appeared in 
book form under the title of England’s Ideal. He has 
also written a volume of poems, somewhat Whitman- 
esque in style, for it is a curious fact that while Walt 
Whitman is read but little in America, and appreciated 
still less, he is read quite extensively in England, and 
the influence of his style as well as his thought is per- 
ceptible on many of the younger English writers. 
Whatever varying opinions there may be as to the 
peculiar views of men like Thoreau, Tolstoi, Edward 
Carpenter and others who advocate simpler modes of 
living as the essential requisite to the higher and more 
rational forms of happiness, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the value of men like these, whose integrity 
of purpose and endeavor go far toward making even 
the humblest life desirable, and without which the most 
affluent circumstances do not make life worth living. 





Mr. Fred Lyster, the associate editor of Truth (N. Y.), 
is a man of many accomplishments. Author, critic, 
journalist, and musician, he has a keen literary taste, 
wide ability and, best of all, a catholic judgment. As 
a journalist he has put most excellent work into the 
periodicals and reviews of London, Melbourne, San 
Francisco and New York. He is the author of many 
English plays and operas, and will be remembered as 
the writer of the music for the DaVenport revival of 
Much Ado About Nothing at the old Union Square. 
A strong bit of his work in verse, the Life Boat—now 
being recited by the elocutionists—was reprinted in 
Current Literature a few months ago from the English 
Life Boat Journal. Mr. Lyster was born in Dublin in 
the year 1833, and is in the direct line of an ancient 
family, the present head. of which is Lord Ribbendale 
of Liston House, Yorkshire County, England. 
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It seems a long time now since Marion Crawford 
made his brilliant debut, and the croakers who prophe- 
sied that he would die of over-praise are forgotten, 
while his success is beyond discussion. Many stories 
have been told of the origin of the famous Mr. Isaacs, 
one being that he related it to amuse an after-dinner 
company of his uncle, Sam Ward’s, and was immedi- 
ately persuaded to put it into print, particularly as he 
was not making a success of himself at journalism. 
Another and more recent story is that he went to India 
some years ago, partly for his health, partly with the 
idea of drinking the Oriental languages at their foun- 
tain head. An eminent Portuguese Orientalist to 
whom he took a letter reminded him that the road to 
wealth did not lie through Sanscrit primers, and advised 
him to establish himself in some comfortable berth and 
give but his leisure hours to the tomes of India. Just 
at this time application was made to his adviser to find 
an editor for a paper about to be started in Allahabad, 
and Mr. Crawford was promptly placed in the vacant 
chair. Duty took him frequently to Simla, the Indian 
Capua, and during his travels he met the singular peo- 
ple, and came in touch with the conditions necessary 
to suggest such a weird, semi-supernatural, wholly 
Oriental tale as Mr. Isaacs. The immediate success 
of the book sent him straight down the hill of journal- 
ism into the garden of literature, closed his eyes on the 
banks of the Jumna to open them on the artistic and 
comfortable heights about Palermo. 





Among the Norwegian authors who have settled for 
life in the United States is Mr. Kristoffer Janson, of 
Minneapolis. He is a Unitarian minister, and his 
weekly sermons, or rather lectures, never fail to attract 
the highly educated part of the Danish-Norwegian 
population of the Twin-cities. At the same time he is 
a well-known and popular lecturer among the Scan- 
dinavian working men, and few understand better how 
to address this class of people. As an author he has 
pictured the unhappy lot of the majority of immigrants 
coming over here devoid of knowledge in regard to 
climate, people, and language of the United States, 
and although some of his sketches are very sombre, 
they have, nevertheless, that attraction for the readers 
which truth will always command. Mr. Janson lives 
on the outskirts of Minneapolis, and his house is the 
centre of the Scandinavian literary circle in Minnesota. 





Herbert Ward, the friend and companion of Stanley, 
is at present enjoying the reputation and ducats of an 
African experience. The young man is indeed an 
adventurer. Born of wealthy English parents, he was 
from infancy a rebellious cub and ran away to sea, 
landing in Australia, where he followed the circus as 
an artist of the horizontal bar. His next move was the 
exploration of the interior of Australia, but from this 
he made a quick return—ragged and starved, rescued 
in the nick of time by a party of prospectors. Then 
he made his way to India and Borneo. In the latter 
country his companions in the expedition died from 
exposure, and Ward, the sole survivor, occupied six 
months in working his way back to the coast. In Lon- 
don he met Stanley, who secured him an appointment 
in the new Congo State. Here he served his enlist- 
ment of three years, and was returning home, when he 
met the Emin Pasha relief expedition with Stanley in 
command. He offered his services at once, and Stanley 
commissioned him lieutenant and placed him in charge 
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of the first camp on the line of march, where he re- 
mained entrenched for overa year. His instructions 
were to await the return of Stanley, and when in 
March, 1888, there was no appearance and no news of 
the latter, whose arrival was then some months over- 
due, and some one was required to go down to the 
coast to report the fact home by cable, none but Ward 
could be got to undertake the journey, which was a 
most eventful one. He brought the first news from 
Stanley, and it was from him that the sad details of 
Bartellott’s assassination and of Jameson’s untimely 
end were learned, for it was in Ward’s arms that 
Jameson breathed his last. Ward is now a lecturer 
and literary worker in America—a writer under con- 
tract with the New York Ledger, and the probabie 
author of an African book. He is picturesque of dress, 
bronze of countenance, a young Hercules of form, and 
just passed twenty-six years of age. 


Edmund Gosse, the English essayist and writer for 
the Forum and North American Review, is described 
by The World as about forty years of age, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, medium height, light-brown hair and 
moustache, and form robust. His manners are im- 
pressive and suave, his sincerity is apparent, his con- 
versational powers excellent. In early English litera- 
ture and the literature past and present of the Old 
World, particularly the Norse, Gosse is an enthusiast 
and expert. He regards Ibsen as the most noteworthy 
contemporary figure in Europe outside of England and 
France. As a poet, critic, and reviewer Gosse has no 
superior in London, where he lives. He has been Clark 
Professor of Literature at Cambridge, and for five 
years held the post with distinction. Yet he never had 
either public school or university education. Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Oxford, and Cambridge knew him not 
as a pupil. He never has had since he was seventeen 
any schooling to speak of. He has by night study 
taught himself all the continental languages, and has 
received the unsolicited honor of an appointment as 
translator for the Government Board of Trade. 








Mary Ashley Townsend, the poetess, so well known 
through her beautiful and widely-read poems Creed, 
and A Woman’s Wish, lives in the most fashionable 
part of New Orleans. Mrs. Townsend is a tall, robust- 
looking woman, and gives the impression of great phys- 
ical strength and vitality. Her poems seem to grow 
better each year. It would be scarcely possible to 
write a more beautiful sonnet than “Night in New 
Orleans” which was reproduced in a recent number of 
Current Literature. Mrs. Townsend is fond of society. 





Some of the delightful sonnets and bits of verse float- 
ing about just now on the sea of newspaperdom cred- 
ited to Eugene Field in the Chicago News, are really 
the work of Mr. C. G. Blanden, a young bank cashier 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa. The original publications in the 
News were properly credited, and by the courtesy and 
appreciation of Mr. Field appeared in his own column, 
Sharps and Flats. Mr. Blanden is a clever and most 
promising writer. He has recently gathered into a 
book—Tancred’s Daughter—his best work in verse 
done for the newspapers and periodicals, and critics 
have mentioned it approvingly. Asa prose writer he 
has been successful with the short story, and inspired 
by this success is now preparing for publication a 
novel founded upon the Symmes theory of the earth, 
and the tradition of a certain lost colony of Greenland. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





— Too much Time for Education—The New York Times— 

Twenty years ago the late President Barnard, of 
Columbia Coilege, noted the fact that the proportion 
of students taking a collegiate course in America was 
steadily declining. Since that time President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has made comparisons between the European 
and American training in the higher education, in which 
he has shown that French and German students are as 
well educated as our own and complete their academic 
studies two or three years earlier. President Adams, 
of Cornell, states in his recent report that young men in 
Europe enter upon professional life usually at twenty- 
two, while in America they do not begin to strike out 
for themseives until their twenty-sixth year. It is easy 
to see that with the present rush and race for active life 
in this country it is difficult for our bright young men, 
many of whom are poor and cannot afford it, to spend 
ten of the best years of their lives in equipping them- 
selves for a profession when it is possible by a short 
cut to obtain nearly the same education in seven years, 
or when the European youth, with the same ability, 
can obtain nearly as good an education and outfit for 
life in very nearly two-thirds of that time. The increase 
of technological schools and the favor with which elec- 
tive studies have been received are chiefly due to the 
fact that they offer a quicker preparation for active 
work than is possible for those who go through with the 
usual academic education. It is rather the favored 
few to-day or the men of determined aim and large 
purpose who go to the college and university, and since 
it is through the higher education that we are to build 
up and enlarge American life, it is of great importance 
that the colleges and universities should not bear hard 
upon the individual youth and consume too much of 
his time in preparing for a profession. President 
Adams thus accounts for the difficulty: “The lateness 
of the American student in getting into his professional 
work is partly the result of the general inefficiency of 
our primary schools, partly the result of the introduc- 
tion of a vast amount of irrelevant matter into the 
secondary schools, partly the result of an unwise curric- 
ulum in our colleges, and partly the result of the fact 
that the most of our teaching is done by persons who 
have had no good training in the art of imparting in- 
struction.” It was the comment of Mr. Arnold, when 
he made his last report to the British Government on 
European education, that the German students made 
rapid progress chiefly because their teachers thoroughly 
understood their business and did their work so faith- 
fully that rapid progress was always the result. He also 
pointed out that the French schools had a simpler 
course of study. In either case the pupils gained time 
which is lost in this country because the teachers in 
the public schools do not work by the best methods, 
and because the secondary schools are not properly 
related to the university. Dr. Adams and Mr. Arnold 
are not far apart in their estimate of the cause of delay 
in the education of American youth, but the former 
furnishes a special suggestion by which a year or more 
may be saved by the college men in the study of a 
profession. His plan is in the university to shape, at 
least, the studies of Junior and Senior year through the 
choice of electives, so the first year of directly profes- 


sional work may be dispensed with. For the medical 
student the work in chemistry and biology would offset 
the first year in the medical college; for the law 
student the political and economic work would pre- 
pare the way for the direct study of law; for the man 
looking to theology the studies in Greek and Hebrew 
and in Biblical literature would supersede the first year 
in the seminary. This is a wise suggestion. It is 
more easily adopted than the change by which young 
men can be brought earlier to the college or the uni- 
versity. The present aim in the higher institutions is 
to raise the standard for admission without diminishing 
the work that is laid upon the last two years of the 
academic course. The preparatory schools are also 
unwilling to lessen the amount required for admission 
to college. The result is that until some sort of un- 
derstanding is reached between the preparatory schools 
and the colleges, young men will not be ready for the 
university before their nineteenth year. The only 
chance for retrenchment of time is by using the Junior 
and Senior years in college for professional purposes. 
This is good as far as it goes, but the root of the evil 
seems to be mainly in the preparatory schools. The 
old demands for intellectual discipline are still retained, 
while the range of study is greatly enlarged. The time 
of preparation is thus increased without any proper 
compensation for it. It is here that a compromise 
should be reached. This does not mean that Latin 
and Greek and mathematics should be less understood, 
but that a distinction should be made between the 
mastery of a subject and the discipline secured. The 
bulk of the work in the strictly academic education 
cannot be wisely lessened, but it is Dr. Adams’s opin- 
ion, and in this many educators will agree, that much 
may be eliminated from the college course, or thrown 
into the form of an elective, which now consumes a 
needless amount of time. The truth would seem to 
be that the whole course of the higher education needs 
intelligent revision, so that American youth can pass 
from the preparatory school to professional life, and 
master all the essential studies without losing the three 
years which are now used by the European university 
man for making his real beginnings in life. We cannot 
afford to be beaten by the Europeans in the field of 
the higher education, and it rests as much with the 
heads of our great universities as with any one else to 
determine in what way the waste of time in our present 
methods of education shall be avoided and the whole 
period consumed in study may be so abridged that a 
greater number of American youth shall be made to 
feel that they can spare the time required for a proper 
and thorough education at the college or university. 
—Is Life Nothing but a Dream ?—From New York Sun— 
By way of complement to his tractate, Kritische 
Grundlegung des Transcendentalen Realismus, Dr. 
Eduard von Hartmann, the author of the Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, has just published another parnplet, 
entitled Das Grundproblem der Erkenntnisstheorie. In 
it he thoroughly examines and sifts the arguments in 
favor of the various forms of idealism, and demonstrates 
their inferiority, as working theories, to that of a reality 
lying behind the impressions produced upon the senses 
and transcending their immediate perception. This 
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theory Dr. von Hartmann calls transcendental realism, 
by way of distinction from the crude realism of the 
untutored mind. His conclusion practically coincides 
with that of common sense, and yet it is interesting to 
note how good an argument can be made, upon the 
facts, in favor of idealism. Almost every one, unless 
his attention is specially directed to the point, habitually 
confounds the impressions made on his senses by the 
objects with which he comes in contact in daily life 
with the objects themselves. He looks at a tree and 
thinks that he sees the tree; he hears the sound of a 
bell, and has no doubt that he hears the bell itself ring- 
ing; he touches a table and fancies that its smoothness 
and hardness reside in the wood or marble of which it 
is composed; he tastes sugar, and attributes to it the 
sweetness which he perceives in it; he smells a rose, 
and in like manner ascribes fragrance to it. Indeed, 
it would be as difficult to convince most people that 
shape, color, sound, hardness, smoothness, sweetness, 
and fragrance are not qualities of the objects which 
awaken these sensations, and that the objects them- 
selves are not directly perceived by the mind, as it was 
for Copernicus to convince his contemporaries that the 
sun stands still, and that the earth revolves on its axis. 
Yet, what we see when we look at a tree is not the tree 
itself, but the image of the tree on the retina of the 
eye, and without the aid of our other senses we should 
not know whether it was big or little, round or fiat, 
close at hand or afar off. Every infant has to learn by 
the use of its hands whether the objects presented to 
it are within its reach or out of it, and it cries for the 
moon as readily as it does for an orange. The idea of 
three-dimensioned space comes, in like manner, only 
by education, and, until it is attained, all objects appear 
without perspective, just as they do in Chinese pictures. 
This was the case with the youth to whom, at the age 
of twelve, the famous Dr. Cheselden gave for the first 
time by a surgical operation the faculty of sight. It 
was a long while before he acquired the ability to judge 
by the eye alone of the forms and distances of objects. 
He could not even distinguish a dog from a cat, until, 
by feeling of both, he had associated the information 
desired through the sense of touch with that yielded 
by sight. So, when we say we hear a sound, what we 
call sound is merely the effect produced upon the drum 
and nerves of the gar by the vibrations of the air or 
other sonorous medium, and touch, taste, and smell 
are, likewise, nothing more than results produced within 
our own organism by the sensation-bearing mediums 
which connect our nerves with the sensation-producing 
objects. The world around us is, therefore really a 
world within us, which we have learned to project out 
of ourselves and to create by the use of our thinking 
faculties. The first European philosopher of note who 
pointed out this dependence of our conception of an 
external world upon the ideal world within us was 
Bishop Berkeley. In opposition to the popular belief, 
he maintained that the objects of sense, as we appre- 

hend them, are nothing but thoughts, either in our own 
minds or in God’s mind. Hence he also maintained 
that what is commonly called matter is really a thing 
constituted by our own impressions, and that the mat- 

ter of which we infer the existence from those impres- 

sions is unreal and imaginary. By many people, in his 

own time, he was misunderstood, as he still is in ours, 

and he was supposed to assert that all visible objects 

are but the temporary products of human thought. 
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Thus Boswell relates that Dr. Johnson, after a dispute 
with a Berkeleian, said to him as he was going away: 
“Pray stay, sir, or else we may cease to think of you, 
and then you will cease to exist.” The author of 
Through the Looking Glass in like manner makes 
Alice’s conductor tell her not to awaken the red chess 
king because he was dreaming of them, and if he ceased 
to dream they would cease to be. Berkeley would have 
answered Johnson by reminding him that it is God’s 
thinking and not man’s alone which keeps the universe 
in existence, and, indeed, he claimed as the pre-eminent 
merit of his theory that it made a God the necessary 
foundation of all things. Berkeley’s idealism has now- 
adays no considerable support among thinkers, either 
in this country or in Great Britain, but recent advances 
in science have furnished new arguments in its behalf. 
The atomic theory suggests that the ultimate particles 
of which the universe is composed are, after all, noth- 
ing but mathematical centres of a force, which in its 
various modifications, produces upon us the impression 
of the qualities which we attribute to matter. The 
table on which I write, solid and hard as it seems to 
be, is but the condensation of invisible particles, which 
by the application of sufficient heat, could once more 
be resolved back into their original form, and which, 
upon the removal of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
would become attenuated to the rarity of the inter- 
planetary ether. The same thing is true of all the 
substances of the universe. In their last analysis they 
are nothing but aggregations of extremely little points. 
The most compact and solid of them are full of pores, 
and if they could be sufficiently magnified to the eye 
they would appear like sponges, if not like the scattered 
stars in the heavens. It is customary, too, to speak of 
matter in general as one thing, and of its qualities as 
another, and to call it in contrast with its qualities as 
inert or dead. This, however, is a pure metaphysical 
inference. Ifsuch inert or dead matter existed it could 
not affect our perceptions, and, therefore, it could not 
make itself known to us. All we can learn of what we 
call matter is the way in which it acts upon us, and 
therefore all that we have a right to attribute to it is 
this power of acting upon us. There is no need of 
supposing anything to underlie such a power or con- 
glomeration of powers, and, therefore, the latest scien- 
tific view of atoms tends to represent them, as we have 
said, as mere centres of force. Every day, too, the 
doctrine of the correlation or transformation of forces 
is becoming more firmly established, and promises ulti- 
mately to develop into a belief that there is but one 
primal original force, of which all others, and, conse- 
quently, all forms of matter, are modifications. In this 
aspect the universe becomes dissolved into a fleeting, 
changing, vapor-like illusion, which is as far as possible 
from the solid, permanent structure it appears to be to 
the uninstructed mind. While thus, on the external or 
physical side, the world may be viewed as only incor- 
poreal force, on the internal or psychological side— 
that of our own minds—our impressions of it refer 
themselves back to an unknown and inscrutable centre, 
of which no more can be said than that it exists. When 
an image is made upon the nerves of the retina by the 
reflection of rays of light from any object, it is not the 
retina which becomes conscious of the image. That 
organ merely receives the impression made upon it and 
transmits it along the nerves to the brain. The brain, 
in turn, does not originate an idea, it only records the 
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modifications to which it is subjected. There is some- 
thing still behind the brain in which consciousness 
originates, but what that something is, and how it re- 
ceives impressions through the brain, is yet unknown. 
In common parlance, it is the soul which feels and 
thinks, but the existence of a soul apart from the body 
is neither scientifically nor philosophically demonstrable, 
and the method by which, if it existed, sensation could 
be communicated to it, is not conceivable. Every part 
of the human frame of which by any possibility we can 
become acquainted is also, like the external universe, a 
conglomeration of points of force arranged in various 
modes, and, as an object of thought, no more solid and 
substantial than other objects. Turn and twist in any 
way we choose, we come back to this result, that the 
only real thing in the world is pure force, in some one 
of its innumerable manifestions. This is substantially 
the view of the ancient Hindoo philosophers, who 
taught the only reality in the universe is Brahma, or 
the creative power, and that all else is Maya, or illusion. 
Another error from which we need to be delivered is 
that of the permanence of the world which surrounds 
us. Time itself is only an appearance resulting from 
the succession of events within our own experience. We 
measure it by the revolutions of the earth upon its axis 
and around the sun, but the portions of it which, thus 
measured, are equal to one another, seem long or short 
to each person according to his individual nature. 
Within the memory of man the mountains, the rivers, 
and the seas have remained substantially unchanged, 
yet they are continually suffering slight metamorphoses, 
and in the countless ages of which we have no histori- 
cal record they have come and gone like the scenery 
of the mimic stage. The threescore and ten years of 
human life seem a great deal, yet it is but a hand- 
breadth, as the Psalmist says, and in the sight of the 
Infinite a thousand years are “ but as yesterday when it 
is past and asa watchinthe night.” Equally transitory 
are the products of human exertion. Men devote 
centuries to building up great cities, which in succeed- 
ing centuries fall toruin and disappear. Kingdoms 
and empires are created with great effort and at the 
cost of countless lives, only to be disintegrated again 
and blotted from existence. Every summer’s harvests 
and the fruit of every year’s industry are consumed 
almost instantaneously, to make way for new harvests 
and new industrial products. To a beholder, freed 
from the limitations of time and endowed with the 
power of seeing all events pass before him in rapid 
sequence, this globe would be a mere soap bubble, ris- 
ing up, as it were, out of nothing, and perishing almost 
as soon as it came into being. A man’s life would be 
but the flitting of a cloud across the sky, and the suc- 
cession of nations like that of the waves of the sea. 
This being so, the question suggests itself: Wherein do 
our waking lives differ from our dreams? In dreams 
we think and feel, act and suffer, precisely as we do 
when we are awake, and with the same conviction of 
the reality of our experiences. We speak to other 
persons and hear them speak to us, we experience 
emotions of pleasure and of pain, sometimes more 
acutely than we do when we are awake, and, occasion- 
ally, we even debate with ourselves whether we are 
awake or asleep. If it were possible for us at the close 
of each day to forget all that happened during that 
day and to begin life every morning without any con- 
nection with the day before, it would be well-nigh im- 
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possible for us to decide when we were dreaming and 
when we were awake. It is only the connection sup- 
plied by the memory which furnishes us with the 
criterion, and gives us the idea of continued individual 
existence, but this applies merely to the duration and 
not to the quality of our sensations. Those of dreams 
are as vivid and real as those of wakefulness, and when 
we call these real and the others unreal we make a dis- 
tinction which applies not to ourselves but to the world 
around us. It is not surprising, therefore, that medita- 
tive, poetical, and religious minds in all ages have form- 
ally entertained the doctrine of the fleeting unsubstanti- 
ality of the universe. As has already been mentioned, it 
lies at the foundation of the Brahmanic philosophy, upon 
which in turn rests the religion of many hundred mil- 
lions of human beings. Job says of man that “he 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth 
also as a shadow, and continueth not.” The Psalms 
are full of similar sayings, and so are the poets. “ Pulvis 
et umbra sumus,” we are dust and a shadow, sings 
Horace. Shakespeare tells us that “we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with asleep.” “This world is all a fleeting show, for 
man’s illusion given,” echoes Tom Moore. “ Life is 
a watch, or a vision, between a sleep and a sleep,” 
writes Swinburne, and Sir Alfred Lyall puts it thus: 
Is life then a dream and delusion, and where shall the 
dreamer awake? 
Is the world e’en like shadows on water, and what if 
the mirror break ? 
Shall it pass as a camp that is struck, as a tent that is 
gathered and gone 
From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve, and at morn- 
ing are level-and lone? 

Against this purely poetical and sentimental view of 
the subject robust common sense rebels and insists 
that the world is a solid and permanent reality. “Thus 
do I refute them,” said Johnson of the Berkeleians, 
kicking a stone that lay in his path, as he was walking 
with Boswell. But the refutation is not so philosophi- 
cal and conclusive as it seems, for it still leaves open the 
question whether, after all, the stone with its weight 
and hardness is not equally with the foot a fiction of 
the mind. All that can be said without danger of con- 
tradiction is, that the healthy human intellect postulates 
realism as a necessity of its thinking, and the suggestion 
of Dr. von Hartmann that while the appearances of 
things are only appearances, there lies behind them a 
transcendental eternal reality, which makes them, for 
us, as permanent and as substantial as we ourselves 
are, is a plausible reconciliation of the conflict of opin- 
ion on the subject. His treatise is thorough and ex- 
haustive, and we fully commend it to the thoughtful. 
— The Outlook of Professional Life—London Spectator — 

A German statist recently asserted, in a carefully 
drawn up monograph on the subject, that the majority 
of university students, and, indeed, of all educated lads 
in Germany, were living in a dream. They all wanted 
to be professional men, and there was not professional 
work in the country, including among the professions 
the service of the State, for more than one-third of them 
all. Either the work must be divided and professionals 
become poorer even than at present, or two out of 
three candidates must, as far as their professional in- 
comes were concerned, go without food. The writer 
may have exaggerated the facts, for he could hardly 
calculate accurately the work requiring to be done, and 
which may ultimately be attempted—for instance, 
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Germany, like England, needs five hygienic inspectors 
where there is one, and the poor are only beginning to 
consult lawyers, while a religious revival might treble 
the number of needed spiritual teachers—but he was 
probably right in his main idea. Germany is overrun 
with half-starved professional men, so is America, and 
so before long the United Kingdom will be. The in- 
crease of remunerative work to be done by the educated 
who desire to live by their brains, and, if possible, by 
the professions recognized as conferring a diploma of 
presumabie culture, and leaving the workers gentlemen 
in their own eyes and those of the girls they court, 
bears no proportion to the increase in the numbers of 
those who contend for it. We cannot give the figures, 
for there are and can be no statistics of the total of 
work to be divided, but every one knows that in every 
profession the young are more and more disappointed, 
that competition grows ever keener, and that the num- 
bers who admit that they make absolutely nothing is 
becoming bewildering. The bar declares itself starv- 
ing: the State service is besieged with applications for 
examination; and medicine is positively choked with 
men who strive, contend, and intrigue for appointments 
and practices of £50 and £100 a year. Fathers 
lament loudly over children whom, do what they will, 
they cannot place; and the journals mention almost 
every week the hundreds of applicants for the smallest 
vacancy which an educated man can fill. The cases 
which come before the chiefs of the professions grow 
more painful every day, in spite of the decline in drink- 
ing—which in the last generation was the great first 
cause of failure—and it has become a truism to say 
that of all who start on professional careers one-third 
go under—that is, get sick, die, or emigrate—one-third 
barely survive, fighting on, without a hope of retiring, 
to old age; and one-third make a decent or comfort- 
able living. That is just the proportion given by the 
learned German, and we fear the numbers of the first 
class are far from having reached their limit. The 
rush caused by the enormously increased numbers of 
the educated has hardly begun, and there are other 
causes. The desire fora life in which ability tells is 
increasing even faster than education, and so is the 
indisposition to lead the kind of life, no doubt a most 
painful one, which business with insufficient capital 
involves. We notice in country towns a positive horror 
among the educated for shop life which is certainly 
new. Caste feeling, which always feeds the profes- 
sions, grows stronger than ever in certain sections of 
the community; while, owing at once to the greater 
accumulation and diffusion of wealth, there is a new 
pressure into the ranks of young men with small fixed 
incomes, the class which looks on its gains from work 
as supplementary, and which all over the Continent 
keeps down the salaries of professionals. These men 
all think that they rise in life by entering the close 
professions. The price of partnerships is for the same 
reason rising, while owing to the habit of postponing 
retirements, vacancies grow constantly fewer; and the 
system of jobbing in favor of close relatives is, outside 
the service of the State, more inveterate than ever. 
Men descend to anything for the sake of sons-in-law. 
The prizes, too, grow less. Democracy hates large 
salaries, and thinks all salaries large, while, though the 
close professions make desperate efforts to keep up 
their standard of remuneration, it is declining in every 
direction. The ordinary professional man must either 
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take less or see his connection gradually slip away. 
For the very bright, or pushing, or fortunate, prospects 
are still very good—for, after all, their aid is always 
wanted. But the ordinary professional man’s chance 
of making £800 a year is, we should say, 50 per cent 
less than it was thirty years ago, and his chance of 
4500 30 percent. This diminished chance, moreover. 
is not accompanied by any diminution in the strain «f 
life. That increases every year with the increased 
number of competitors, and with the incessant rise in 
the standard of necessary acquirement, till it is now 
asserted that hardly any professional man escapes 
serious loss from any illness whick may visit him; 
while an interruption of six months from any cause 
whatever ruins the most promising career. The absent 
are, as far as pecuniary hope is concerned, the dead. 
This is not a pleasing outlook for the new generation, 
which needs money more than ever. People say sim- 
plicity increases, and that is true in a sense; but it is 
simplicity rather in thought and in methods of expres- 
sion, than in habits of life. Nothing is cheaper except 
bare food, rent in the professional districts does not 
decline, and there never was a time when it was more 
imperative on professional men just starting to lead a 
civilized life, meaning in a great city a life in which one 
bleeds money from every pore. The demands, to 
avoid which is to give up chances, or at all events 
greatly to postpone success, are endless, and reduce 
life in thousands of cases to a succession of half- 
despairing efforts to keep out of debt, or dependence. 
Taxation is said to be growing lighter, and so it is for 
the million; but it grows heavier every year for the 
professional man, who is compelled by opinion or the 
necessity of room to over-house himself, and who finds 
early that, as regards decrease, rates are very different 
things from taxes. Even success has become for profes- 
sionals less valuable than it was. The immense majority 
of them desire to save, and the change in their position 
in this respect has been astounding. The fall in the 
rate of interest to be obtained covers every secure in- 
vestment, except, we believe, certain kinds of house 
property which it is a heartbreak to inherit, and which 
no one with his time fully occupied would or couid 
attempt to manage properly. Every one feels this fall, 
but very few realize its full extent. In 1860 it was 
possible for a man without working to obtain £500 a 
year for a principal of £10,000, with the fullest security, 
and now he is fortunate if with the same security he 
obtains £350—a change which not only whittles away 
his income, but leaves the road choked with competitors 
who, were the annual product of sleeping money still 
five per cent, would retire at once. That evil, if it be 
one, affects men in business, like men in the profes- 
sions; but the latter feel it more, for while business 
may be indefinitely expanded, the professional man’s 
gains are limited by that great natural fact that neither 
energy nor ability will put more than twenty-four hours 
into one day. You can buy or sell to the extent of 
£10,000 in as little time as you can buy or sell to the 
extent of £1,000; but the patient, or the client, or the 
customer for education or knowledge must, whatever 
he pays, consume so many minutes. What is the 
remedy? There is none whatever. As the pressure 
increases, the work must either be divided or the price 
of work must come down, with, in either case, a re- 
duction of professional income. We do not believe 
that the strong causes which increase the number of 
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those entering on a professional career will lose their 
potency in our time, and fully expect to see the great 
professional class an exceedingly poor one. In 1910 
the situation here will probably resemble that in 
America, where, though a very few professionals make 
great incomes, a majority are not better off than Eng- 
lish Dissenting ministers, and to earn by incessant work 
41,200 ayear is to have succeeded greatly. The 
mass of those who do not go under will make from 
4150 to £300, and will look out most assiduously for 
wives who can bring some addition to their incomes. 
That is already the position of affairs on the Continent, 
and there is nothing whatever to protect Englishmen 
from a similar pressure. The change results from 
progress, from that thirst for education which it is in 
our day the ambition of legislators to gratify, and from 
that desire for refined life which is its necessary result. 
The capacity for brain work is growing more common, 
and brain work is therefore less valuable. That is all, 
but that is sufficient to cause a small social revolution, 
out of which that class which Mr. Gladstone thinks 
sure to be unwise will emerge much less happy men, 
with much less dignity, less money, and less leisure. 
—Quaint Books on Shadow-lands—All the Year Round— 
One of the most celebrated of the allegorical shadow- 
lands of the romancist is Le Pays de Tendre, or Land 
of Tenderness, created by Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
and described in her Clélie. Sister Clélie is supposed to 
be explaining a map of it to the Princess des Léontins: 
“The first town here at the bottom of the map, is New 
Friendship. As the feeling of tenderness may arise 
from either one of three different causes—esteem, 
gratitude, or inclination, the inhabitants, under 
Clélie’s directions, have erected three towns of Tender- 
ness, on three different rivers, each with a separate 
name, and have devised three different ways of ap- 
proaching them. So that as men say Cumac on the 
Ionian Sea, and Cumac on the Tyrrhenian, the people 
of Le Pays de Tendre say Tenderness-upon-Inclina- 
tion, Tenderness-upon-Esteem, and Tenderness-upon- 
Gratitude.” Nevertheless, as Clélie took it for granted 
that the Tenderness which springs from Inclination 
needs nothing else to make it what it is, she has not 
planted any village along the banks of this delightful 
river, whose current carries you with indescribable 
swiftness from Friendship to Tenderness. But when you 
go to Tenderness-upon-Esteem, the case is different; 
and, accordingly, Clélie as ingeniously established on 
the route as many villages as there are things great 
and small which may help to develop from Esteem the 
Tenderness here indicated. Thus you will perceive 
that from New Friendship you first proceed to a place 
called Great Intelligence, because it is this which 
usually kindles into life the earliest sparks of Esteem. 
Next, in succession, you observe the three pleasant 
villages of Pretty-Rhymes, Billet-Galant, and Billet- 
Doux, which mark the most common operations of 
Great Intelligence in the early stages of Friendship. 
Afterward, to expedite your progress by this route, you 
pass through Sincerity, Large-Heartedness, Probity, 
Generosity, Respect, Exactitude, and Goodness, which 
last lies close by Tenderness. After this, you must 
return to New Friendship, in order to survey the road 
which leads to Tenderness-upon-Gratitude. Here ob- 
serve that the first stage takes you to Complaisance. 
Next, to a little village named Submission; and then 
to a charming one, at no great distance, called Little 
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Attentions (Petits Soins), whence you proceed to 
Assiduity, and to yet another village, named Earnest- 
ness (Empressement); and so on to Great Services, 
which, in order to indicate how few people render 
them, is represented as the smallest of all. Afterward, 
your road leads to Sensibility; to Obedience; and, 
finally, to Constant Friendship, which is, no doubt, the 
safest way to reach the desired goal of Tenderness- 
upon-Gratitude. But as there is no road from which 
one cannot stray, Clélie has so contrived it that if any 
bound for New Friendship deviate ever so little on 
either hand, they will get into difficulties. If, on start- 
ing from Great Understanding, they turn aside to Negli- 
gence, and go on to Inequality, thence to Lukewarm- 
ness, to Levity, and to Forgetfulness, they will find 
themselves, not at Tenderness-upon-Esteem, but at the 
Lake of Indifference, whose tranquil waters exactly 
represent the feeling, or want of feeling, after which it 
is named. On the other hand, if, on setting out from 
New Friendship, they turn a little to the left, and 
wander on to Indiscretion, to Perfidy, to Pride, to 
Slander or to Malice, they would find themselves, not 
at Tenderness-upon-Gratitude, but at the Sea of 
Enmity, where all vessels make shipwreck. The River 
Inclination falls into the Sea Dangerous; beyond which 
lie the Terrze Incognitz, or Unknown Lands, so called 
because we really know nothing about them! All this 
is very ingenious, no doubt; but to our thinking, it is 
also very tedious, and one cannot estimate very highly 
the critical faculty or literary taste of a generation 
which went into raptures over Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry’s allegorical map of The Land of Tenderness. 
There was actually a bishop—Godeau, Bishop of 
Vence—who poured out lyrical panegyrics upon “ cette 
carte si jolie, si belle, si galante, et si pleine d'esprit!” 
And so great was its popularity that it led to imitation. 
For the Abbé d’Aubignac soon afterward published 
his Histoire du Temps, ou Rélation du Royaume de 
la Coquetterie, extraite du dernier voyage des Hol- 
landais aux Indes du Levant, which Mademoiselie de 
Scudéry denounced as an imitation of her Carte de 
Tendre. The Abbé defended himseif with firmness 
against the stigma of plagiarism. “What relation is 
there between the two books?” he indignantly ex- 
claimed, “to suggest that either borrowed from the 
other ? In the Carte de Tendre, there are four towns, 
three rivers, two seas, a lake, and thirty little villages 
lying along different roads, so close to one another that 
travellers have no time to get fatigued. In the King- 
dom of Coquetry, you will find no rivers, and only a 
passing allusion to the sea; there is but one large 
town, and the highways are nowhere crowded with 
resting-places! It is a country where you must travel 
at a good pace, and make long stages, if you wish to 
reach its boundaries. Again: in Mademoiselle’s little 
map what will you find in any particular resembling the 
Square of the Place of Cajolery, the Tournament of 
the Gilded Cars, the Combat of the Flowing Petticoats, 
the King’s Square, the Palace of Good Fortunes, the 
Bureau of Rewards, the Abode of Coquettes, and the 
Chapel of Holy Return? Tenderness is, with me, 
merely a little bit of a ground in the Land of Friend- 
ship; and the Kingdom of Coquetry is of vast extent, 
comprising everything which can render a state con- 
siderable, and governed by a high policy. It has its 
king, its religion, its laws, its schools, its trade, its 
public games, its warehouses, and its different clas:es.”’ 
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Auld Lang Syne—John W.Chadwick—Poems Ay, laugh, ye undeluded dead! 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,-—— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,-— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
When weare troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare ; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evérmore. 


If You Could Come /—F. L. Stanton— Tribune of Rome 


If you could come to me as I recall 
Your face, and I could feel upon my brow 
The warm breath of those lips, so silent now- 
Could hear some word from them in music fall, 
Thrilling the silence in my life with all 
The old-time sweetness! if I could but hear, 
When the sun sinks behind the western wall 
And twilight shades the weeping atmosphere, 
A rustle in the roses at the gate, 
And looking, I should see you standing there— 
My lonely life would not be desolate, 
For this would comfort all my soul’s despair. 
I know thy life is lovelier—God knows best, 
But still the dove mourns o’er its e.npty nest. 


“ Again I Saw Another Angel” —Margaret L. Woods 


I dreamed a dream within a dream, 

An angel cinctured with the gleam 

Of topaz and of chrysoprase, 

And circled with the lambent rays 

That lightened from his sheathless sword, 
Leapt into heaven’s deserted ways 

And cried, “ The message of the Lord.” 


Then suddenly the earth was white 
With faces turned toward his light, 
The nation’s pale expectancy 
Sobbed far beneath him like the sea, 
But men exulted in their dread, 

And drunken with an awful ‘glee 
Beat at the portals of the dead. 


I saw this monstrous grave, the earth, 

Shake with a spasm as if of birth, 

And shudder with a sullen sound, 

As if the dead stirred in the ground. 

And that great angel girt with flame 

Cried till the heavens were rent around, 
“Come forth, ye dead!” Yet no man came, 


Then there was silence overhead ; 
But far below the ancient dead 
Muttered as if in mockery ; 

And there was darkness in the sky. 


The wrathful vintages that tread 

The wine-press of the world ye know. 
How often shall your graves below 
Rock to the thunder of their feet ? 

The angels of the whirlwind sow 

Fierce seed the children take for wheat! 


O seed of blood! O seed of tears, 

Thick sown through all our human years, 
What harvest do the days return ? 
New thorns to break, new tares to burn, 
New angels sent on earth to reap, 

This is the recompense we earn— 

Lie still, ye dead, lie still and sleep. 


Love's Ghost—May Spencer Farrand—Inter-Ocean 
In some soft twilight, an unbidden guest, 
When the gray shadows creep athwart the sky, 
Unseen, yet felt by some chord in thy breast 
That only stirred when I was nigh, 

I shall come to thee, I whom men call dead. 
But with so noiseless and so slight a tread, 
Thou wilt not know that it is I. 

Though in thine own may gaze a fairer face, _ 
And love's fond light dwell in a beaming eye, 
In some soft twilight I shall claim my place, 
And she will wonder at thy slow reply, 
Mem’ries that bind our hearts can never die, 
Thy lips shall suddenly grow white and dumb, 
In some soft twilight when I slowly come, 

As the gray shadows creep athwart the sky. 


The Last Walk—Mrs. J. H. Brishane—Times-Democrat 
December days! Beloved one, 
My whole heart turns to you ; 
To that last walk, when lustrous lights 
Fringed all the sky's bleak blue. 
Across the west the travelling day 
Was hastening to depart : 
*Twas sunset in his wintry way, 
And sunset in my heart. 


Your hand lay lightly on my arm, 
Your lovely face was still ; 

A few late leaves blew on us both, 
As we went up the hill. 

A requiem that weird wind wailed, 
Dear love, for you and me, 

While broken clouds of vapor sailed 
Across the sunset sea. 


Fate took my heart within her hand, 
Where waves of love-light beat, 

Then loosed her hold—it shook, and fell 
In shatters at her feet. 


Oh, love of mine! the day is past, 
When I to you could speak, 

Could smiling watch your tender eyes, 
Or swiftly flushing cheek. 

That day is passed for you and me, 
For now, whate’er may come, 

A seal is set upon our lips 
To keep them doubly dumb. 


That evening such a silence trailed 
Across your heart and mine, 

While in the west the red lights paled, 
Into a dead gray line ; 

And in my heart the light of hope 
Faded and fell away, 

Leaving behind a dreary waste, 
All dead and cold and gray. 
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I loved you so! And yet I tried 
To utter careless speech, 

To lift a chilled and aching heart 
Away beyond your reach. 

You were so still and cold, while I 
Essayed some idle talk ; 

But through my heart there swept one cry— 
This is our last, last walk! 

I knew it, dear, and so did you, 
And yet when at the door 

I took your hand and held it close, 
To hold it nevermore, 

It came—a wave of anguish rolled 
From the sad sea of pain— 

“ This is the last—I cannot hold 

Her hand like this again.” 

There stirred in me the memory 
Of that still night in June, 

When all the white stars clung about 
A little trembling moon ; 

When shifting shadows crept across 
The gallery at our feet, 

And oleanders on your breast 
Flung up a cloud of sweet. 

Do you remember? It may be 
You even that forget : 

For me that night lies shrouded 
In dim aisles of regret. 
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That one slow kiss sank in my soul, 
Too surely and too deep, 

For any future years to rock 
Its memory to sleep. 

Oh! I had dreamed, lost love of mine, 
Through all this land of breath, 

That side by side our paths might shine 
Down to the gate of death ; 

That far beyond the holy stars, 
Beyond death’s darkened plain, - 

Our broken paths made straight and clear 
Might reunite again. 

But now I know this cannot be : 
Your path lies far from mine, 

For you a different light must rise, 
And different hopes must shine. 

The sunlight of a future calls 
Your dreams to life at last, 

While on my heart there only falls 
The starlight of the past. 

And yet, sometimes, in future years, 
Amid your gladdest hours, 

When all life’s thorns lie hidden ’neath 
Your thickest yield of flowers, 

Oh! pause amid your careless mirth, 
Amid your smiling talk, 

And think of him whose strong heart broke, 
In that December walk. 


Indirection—Richard Realf—Poems 
Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer ; 
Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer ; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter ; 
And never was poem yet writ but the meaning outmastered the metre. 
Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the growing ; 
Never a river that flows but a majesty sceptres the flowing ; 
Never a Shakespeare that soared but a stronger than he did enfold him; " 
And never a prophet foretells but a:mightier seer hath foretold him. 
Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden, 
Into the statue that throbs the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling ; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 
Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator ; 
Back of the sound broods the silence ; back of the gift stands the giving; 
Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive nerves of receiving. 
Space is nothing to spirit ; the deed is outdone by the doing: 
The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing ; 
And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where these shine, 
Twin shadows and voices swim, and the essence of life is divine. 


Lavender—All the Year Round 
How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 

To tell of happy hours ; 

We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 

A bunch of faded flowers. 

When death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 
Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes on, and anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 
We gather what is left. 
The books they loved, the songs they sung, 
The little flute whose music rung 
So cheerfully of old; 
The pictures we have seen them paint, 
The last plucked flower, with odor faint, 
That fell from fingers cold. 
We smooth and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear ; 
And painful pulses stir, 
As o’er the relics of our dead 
With bitter rain of tears we spread 
Pale, purple lavender. ; 


And when we come in after-years 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look on treasures put away, 
Despairing, on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 


Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers; now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here 
To lend our relics sacred—dear— 
Their beautiful perfume. 


Their scent abides on book and lute, 

On curl and flower; and, with its mute 
But eloquent appeal, 

It wins from us a deeper sob 

For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 


It whispers of the long ago, 

Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir ; 

And tears like those we shed of old 

Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 
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In the gray, dull light of the approaching morning 
the court-room looked strangely oppressive. Six can- 
dles, in silver candlesticks, glimmering upon the judges’ 
table, gave it a lugubrious, funereal aspect. The 
closely-packed people were almost silent. 

From the prisoners’ box a hum of suppressed voices 
came. The prisoners knew that after the sentence 
they would be separated. They tried to profit by the 
short time they were to be together. Judging by their 
unbroken, rapid talk they were in good spirits. But 
the public could not see any of them, as they sat all 
six on wooden benches, surrounded by twelve gen- 
darmes with drawn swords on their shoulders. 

The crowd outside the building, which the sleepy 
and exhausted policemen now left to take care of itself, 
was neither so patient nor so calm. They represented 
the most turbulent section of the population. As a 
part of the loiterers, tired by the long waiting, with- 
drew, these were brought into closer contact. 

A handkerchief was raised at one of the windows. 

“The verdict!’ shouted a voice in the crowd. In- 
stantly all noise ceased, and the crowd pressed forward. 

Within, the voice of the usher was announcing the 
last scene of the shameless farce. The tribunal was 
about to enter to read the sentence. 

Rising to their feet as one man, the people stood in 
breathless expectation. A silence as of death fell upon 
the many-headed crowd. One could almost hear the 
beating of so many hearts—some in agony of fear, 
some in the excitement of dramatic tension. 

One by one the six members of the tribunal appeared 
upon the platform behind the long tabie lit by the six 
candles. Their troubled, worn-out looks were sug- 
gestive rather of a great villainy just committed, with 
full knowledge, than of a stern though painful duty ful- 
filled. The six prisoners who faced them were certainly 
the calmer and more dignified of the two groups. They 
also rose from their seats when the tribunal was an- 
nounced, and now stood in full view. All eyes were riv- 
eted upon the presiding judge, who, a white sheet of 
paper in his hands, was about to utter the fatal words. 

In a voice raised to an unusually high pitch he read 
the preamble, which seemed to last an eternity. At 
last the first words of the sentence were uttered, send- 
ing an electric thrill throughout the audience. The 
name of Boris came first, followed by a long mumbling 
to which nobody paid attention—it was the enumeration 
of his offences. Then a short pause and the sentence 
—death! Though no one expected him to be spared, 
the word fell upon strained nerves like the blow of a 
hammer. Vasily’s name followed with a mumbling less 
irksome, for it was shorter, and then another blow of 
the hammer—death! The nerves shiver but hold good. 
The third in the roll is Zina, whose fate had been the 
most discussed, because the most uncertain. 

The silence deepened. Life or death? life or death? 
all asked in their hearts, whilst the mumbling went on. 
The threatening hammer rises higher and higher, then 
suspense and again it falls with a crash—death! 

A sigh, gathering into a groan, ran through the hall. 
All, even the most prejudiced, turned their eyes with 

* From The Career of a Nihilist. By Stepniak. The court-room 
was crowded all night; the verdict to be given at 2:30in the morning. 





unmixed sympathy and awe upon that young, noble, 
beautiful woman, standing so calmly and modestly. 
Most had expected that as a woman she would be spared. 
The three remaining prisoners were so little compro- 
mised, they would be let off with a nominal punishment. 

The mumbling affixed to Botcharov’s name, which 
came next, was such as to lull the inattentive audience 
to complete tranquillity. Most people ceased to listen 
altogether, when suddenly a suspicious quivering in the 
judge’s voice, a short pause, and the sentence—death! 
—tresounded amidst universal stupefaction. A wonder- 
ing “ha!” escaped from all lips. Men looked at their 
neighbors to ascertain whether they had not misheard. 

“ Many thanks, gentlemen judges!” the voice of the 
condemned man resounds sneeringly. 

The judge had not the courage to call the prisoner 
to order, and pretended not to hear, and hastened 
on to the following name. It was that of the elder 
Dudoroy. This time the public followed with strained 
attention all the circumlocutions and windings of the 
clumsy summing up of offences. There was the same 
treacherous prolixity, and abstruseness in the statement 
of motives. Some phrases sounded ugly—doubts, 
alternated with hopes, irritating men’s nerves to the 
extremity. The hammer was hanging in the air—now 
rising, now sinking and then rising again. Then the 
blow was struck at last, it was-—death! 

The suppressed passion burst forth on a sudden. 
Shrieks, hysterical cries of women, groans and curses 
filled the air. People jump upon their seats, shouting 
and gesticulating wildly, as if they had gone mad on a 
sudden. It was a scene of disorder such as had never 
before been witnessed within those walls. 

A good lady in the second row—the wife of the chair: 
man of the Board—fainted from her excitement. 

Upon the bench the disorder and confusion were 
hardly less than among the public. 

The presiding judge, the paleness of shame on his 
face, strove to face the storm. He failed completely. 
He wished that the public should remain and listen to 
the end of his paper, which trembled in his hand. The 
sixth of the prisoners, the younger of the sisters Dudo- 
roy, in consideration of her youth, was condemned— 
not to death, as the prosecutor had asked—but to fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude. They had offered this sop 
to their slavish consciences, and they wished their act 
of courage to be made known. But in the general 
uproar nobody could catch one word of what was read. 
A young man opened the window, and, leaning out, 
shouted to the people in the street: 

“To death! All sentenced to death!” 

A threatening yell was heard from the crowd below. 

Some among the representatives of the “loyal” ele- 
ment thought that the crowd was about to storm the 
place, and that they would be massacred wholesale. 
In a fit of panic they began to shriek and yell on their 
own account. The police officers appointed to watch 
outside rushed to the judge. They confabulated for a 
moment, and the policemen ran out by the back way. 
The president had ordered troops to be called out, and 
the street to be cleared at any price. The judges 
slipped out of sight, hiding themselves in the inne 
rooms, whilst the policemen began to clear the hall. 
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THE REALISM OF A NEW YORK BOARDING HOUSE* 


At half-past eight Basil rang the bell of an English- 
basement house in East Twenty-fifth Street, beyond 
Lexington Avenue, a strictly unfashionable district. 

Of the maid who opened the door he inquired for 
Mrs, Sanders, and on being told by the servant she was 
at home, he leisurely ascended the stairs to the drawing- 
room on the second floor. 

No one, unobservant though he might be, and per- 
haps apathetic to the verge of stupidity, ever lost the re- 
collection of Mrs. Sanders’s parlor after once having set 
foot in it, and Basil, who was far from dull, always winced 
as he crossed the threshold. 

The room was protected from the vulgar gaze of the 
inmates of the house by hideous curtains, cinnamon- 
brown in color, and rendered unnecessarily gaudy by 
festoons of crimson fringe, faded and discolored. 

Taken as a whole, the apartment belonged to the 
common-place patchwork order. 

The chairs were maimed and infirm. Some tottered 
on three legs, others rested dejectedly on two; in 
places, bunches of hair-stuffing burst boldly from holes 
in the time-worn damask. 

On the sofa, a couple of white antimacassars were 
so palpably outspread to conceal rents that had little by 
little widened in the old-fashioned upholstery, that 
persons of inquisitive mood who happened to be alone 
in the parlor, invariably raised a corner of the crochetted 
lace and looked underneath, that suspicion might be 
readily resolved into certainty. 

Boxes of various sizes stood in the corners and 
against the walls. Many of them contained hats and 
bonnets of extinct modes that formerly had adorned 
Mrs. Sanders’s head, and appropriately accompanied 
the four seasons of the year. It was easy tosee what the 
boxes held, because bits of lace, strings of ribbon, bon- 
net wire, and ends of tulle and feathers were visible 
beneath the improperly fitted lids. 

These receptacles for Mrs. Sanders’s past and present 
finery had a peculiar significance. 

A trunk covered with a blue plaid blanket shawl, in- 
tended as a disguise, but which never by any possibility 
deluded the visitor as to the actual structure of the 
object it hid from sight, stood ‘beside the piano, a 
dilapidated instrument whose jingling keys were yellow 
with age and dingy with innumerable finger-prints. 
The top of the piano was littered with music; songs by 
Liszt and Rubinstein, the sonatas of Mozart, the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Schumann, the entire scores 
of Wagnerian operas, ostentatiously outspread to catch 
the eye. Several pieces were scattered in disjointed 
sheets on the carpet, and stacks of music-books were 
piled in unpicturesque confusion everywhere. 

The big square mahogany table drawn up between 
the windows held a wonderful collection of hetero- 
geneous articles. Photographs of celebrities were min- 
gled incongruously with cheap bric-a-brac, brushes, a 
button-hook, hair-pins and odd gloves. 

Mrs. Sanders began her daily toilet in her bedroom, 
but she usually finished it in the parlor. 

The establishment was a representative specimen of 
the conventional New York boarding-house. 





* From Basil Morton’s Transgression ; a realistic novel. By 


The Marquise Clara Lanza. 


Nottingham lace curtains, stiff with starch and capped 
by lambrequins of reps striped black and red, lent a 
tawdry air to the room. An immense gilt clock repre- 
senting an Amazonian figure witha helmet, a sword and 
a scaly stomacher rose menacingly from the centre of 
the chimney-piece. The carpet was threadbare and 
patternless from use. The papered walls exhibited 
what decorators call a “choice design” of blue urns, 
filled with variegated roses and surrounded by gigantic 
butterflies. A heap of parti-colored shavings and a 
bouquet of dyed prairie-grass adorned the fireplace, and 
on a sheepskin rug, a stone dog sat and stared with 
uncomfortable persistency. 

Basil was contemplating this unique interior for at 
least the fiftieth time, yet with the same sense of humor- 
ous interest that had overcome him on the occasion of 
his first visit, when the draperies at the folding doors 
were pushed aside, and Mrs. Sanders, followed by her 
daughter Martha, appeared. 

Mrs. Sanders was a woman to attract attention. 

She was large, flabby, and shapeless. In her youth 
her face had doubtless been handsome, but fat had 
finally succeeded in obliterating any delicacy of outline 
that may previously have existed. Her cheeks and 
lips were suspiciously red, their vivid vermilion being 
far removed from the tender carmine of Martha’s 
countenance. Her small, round, pale-blue eyes, like 
those of a fish, were entirely devoid of expression, yet 
rolled untiringly below a fringed mass of hair the color 
of hay, and apparently of the same harsh dry texture. 

She was never seen in anything but half-worn gar- 
ments, and it was an unfathomable enigma as to what 
became of her new articles of attire. Her bonnets 
were invariably in acollapsed condition, her gloves 
ripped, her shoes down-trodden, the seams of her gowns 
gaping, and revealing unprepossessing visions of not 
too fastidious or expensive underwear. 

It was astonishing that a personality so unzesthetic 
should be closely related to a creature like Martha, who 
was refined and exquisitely pretty, if unintelligent. She 
was tall and graceful; her complexion was dazzling, the 
faint color showing in dabbled pink. Her hair was 
golden and of remarkable fineness. Nothing in her 
youthful freshness threatened to develop into aught 
suggestive of Mrs. Sanders. 

They were southern people, who, in common with 
thousands of others, had found ruin staring them piti- 

‘lessly in the face at the conclusion of the civil war, and 
had been driven north by force of cruel circumstances. 

Martha, born in New York, her childhood rendered 
colorless and negative by continual economies and the 
knowledge of former affluence, was nevertheless as con- 
tented and happy as though she had never become 
familiar with deprivation. Her father had died a few 
years ago, leaving an insignificant sum. 

Martha and Basil had met during the past winter at 
an informal reception held in the studio of an artist, 
with whom the young man had been on friendly terms 
in Paris. He was attracted first by the girl’s perfect 
coloring; later by the frank innocence of her manners, 
the lovely curve of her neck, the smooth transparency 
of her taper hand. Invited to call, he had gradually 
become a frequent visitor at the boarding-house. 
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—Are Women Mercenary ?—From The London Spectator— 

Mr. Punch, in his recent rhymed assault upon 
modern manners, would have us understand that the 
woman of modern times is far more mercenary, as well 
as far less simple, than her sister of a generation or two 
ago. If we are to believe the pictures displayed to our 
view in The Modern Asmodeus, the girl of the period, 
though by no means disinclined to encourage the at- 
tentions of the lover, has no sort of notion of entering 
upon the matrimonial contract unless her wooer is 
possessed of a fortune. Love is all very well in flirta- 
tions, but marriage demands something more serious 
and matter-of-fact. The essential question which must 
be asked before all others is, What is he worth? If 
this cannot be answered satisfactorily, then all further 
consideration of a suitor’s claims must at once be 
abandoned. Women of the present day are swayed by 
worldly motives alone in choosing their husbands, and 
the notion that the gallant youth—handsome, brave, 
and honest—can win his way to a damsel’s heart better 
than the snug millionaire with a bald head and a house 
in Grosvenor Square is as little consistent with the 
nineteenth century as riding pillion or getting up at 
sunrise. The attack shows a complete failure to grasp 
the realities of the question. In truth, women are less 
worldly than they were, instead of more, if only be- 
cause of the immense increase in their intellectual in- 
terests. The girls of 1789 did not take the question of 
brains, which is also the question of boredom for life, 
into consideration. The girls of 1889 do. Of course 
the satirist can, if he choose, pick out a type of which 
we all know examples, and can so present a faithful 
portrait of a mercenary girl of the period. To give such 
instances, however, is to prove nothing. Though there 
are plenty of women who think only of money, it is 
absurd to prescribe worldliness as the salient character- 
istic of the daughters of the upper and upper-middle 
classes.. The manner in which the belief has grown 
up that the ordinary woman thinks only of making a 
good match and getting herself well provided with goods 
is, however, easy enough to understand. In the abstract 
women’s views about matrimony are almost bound to 
centre in the question of money. It is all very well 
for a man who has got an appointment or a profession 
to talk at large of thinking only of love in regard to 
marriage. Not one woman in a thousand can feel the 
sense of security that makes such a form of contempla- 
tion possible. She has neither money herself nor the 
power to make it; and she knows that if she marries 
she must look to her husband to support her and to 
save her from being struck down in the battle of life. 
It is inevitable, then, that as long as marriage is to girls 
a mere matter of theoretical contemplation, one fore- 
most consideration for them must be a sufficiency of 
the world’s good things. But, this granted, an atmo- 
sphere which looks much like mercenariness is sure to 
be created, for the effort of the human imagination is 
always toward extremes. It is as inevitable for women 
to imagine that they want rich husbands as it is for 
curates to loag to be bishops, clerks to be merchants, 
and lawyers to be judges. In the abstract, then, the 
majority of women will always desire husbands pos- 
sessed of wealth and power, just as most men are 





themselves eager, in the abstract, for the same things. 
The wonder is, indeed, not that a part of the woman’s 
ideal in marriage should be money, but that this ideal 
having been formed and kept alive by the public opin- 
ion of the whole sex, it should be overthrown so easily 


as itis. When the abstraction is brought into contact 
with the reality it disappears almost at once. A hun- 
dred maidens may resolve quite sincerely that it would 
be absurd to marry any one but a rich man. The 
moment, however, that they try to get themselves out 
of love with a particular poor one they see their mis- 
take and resign their theories. Yet, in spite of this and 
of the fact that a mercenary spirit can and often does 
yield to love, it may, perhaps, be argued that the exist- 
ence of the worldly tone among women, even if it is 
to a great extent unreal, is much to be deprecated. 
A girl, it may be contended, is so sophisticated by this 
talk of marrying well that she thinks it perfectly right 
and proper to say Yes to the first suitor who is eligible 
from a pecuniary point of view, be he ever so unsuit- 
able from every other. No doubt there is some truth 
in this objection. Every now and then an unhappy 
marriage is made simply because the wife has yielded 
to the notion that money was the only thing to be 
thought of. If we consider for a moment, however, 
what would be the result if the conventional aspirations 
in regard to marriage were different, we shall see that 
a change would only be for the worse. If women held 
as an abstract truth that no pecuniary considerations 
ought ever to weigh with them at all, we should have 
infinitely more instances of matrimonial disaster brought 
about by a sophistication of the intelligence than we 
have at present. It is never difficult for a woman to 
persuade herself that she is in love; and if, the moment 
she had performed this easy feat, the weight of tradi- 
tion, of public opinion, and of example were to influence 
her toward accepting her supposed lover’s proposals, we 
should indeed have plenty of marrying in haste and re- 
penting at leisure. That girls are strongly influenced 
by the conventions among which they are brought up 
is indeed a matter of congratulation. They are thus 
protected from that fatal gift of believing things that 
they know to be untrue, which in some measure be- 
longs to every woman. The desire to marry well often 
proves the touchstone by which unconsciously a girl is 
enabled to take the true means of her feelings toward 
aman. If it overcomes the conventions in regard to 
a bad match she need not feel afraid of trusting herself 
to its direction. If it does not, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the passion was merely a delusion 
from which a woman will some day thank heaven she 
escaped in safety. So far from the social danger of 
the present age being the worldliness of women, we are 
half inclined to think that the weaker sex are ready to 
abandon too easily the older notions in regard to mar- 
riage, and are getting a little too prone to make love in 
the abstract the only condition. This, we believe, 
would be a real disadvantage, though it is possibly 
balanced by a tendency observable in young men to 
postpone marriage till it cannot by any possibility in- 
volve a personal sacrifice. On the whole, indeed, we 
are not sure that men are not more worldly in regard 
to matrimony than women. They do not perhaps so 
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universally expect rich wives, but that is because there 
are so few heiresses. They do, however, what is much 
the same. In the abstract they regard marriage as im- 
possible until they shall be in possession of an income 
capable of securing the highest standard of life in the 
class to which they belong. This is their form of mer- 
cenariness, and they are inclined to persist in it with 
somewhat more resolution than their potential wives. 
— How She was Groomed—From “ Acquired Beauty” — 
“I was getting dreadfully fat. I had gained six 
inches of waist in six months. High living, steam heat, 
the dissipations of a New York winter and undue fond- 
ness for chocolate creams were simply ruining my looks. 
‘Oh, you poor, dear thing, how stout you are growing. 
You look as though you had dropsy,’ Cora cried, star- 
ing at me with her blue eyes like a china doll’s. ‘Yes, 
I suppose I must “bant,”’ I replied mournfully. 
‘“Bant!”’ retorted Cora. ‘Not a bit of it. It’s old- 
fashioned to “bant.” You must train. I know the 
jolliest trainer,’ the dear girl went on, ‘and I think it’s 
rather good of me to give you the tip. It’s the latest 
fad to go to this trainer, or, better, have her come to 
you. She’s a regular athlete in petticoats.” Two 
weeks later I was comfortably installed in my large and 
handsome country house, and I had engaged the trainer 
recommended by dear Cora, to pass her time or part 
of it, with meat a liberal salary. The trainer was a 
handsome, athletic young woman, who knew all about 
dogs and horses, and she treated me as if I had been 
an ignorant babe in arms. Off came all my finery, 
on went a dark-blue flannel rig like a bathing-suit, with 
double thicknesses of flannel round the waist. The first 
day my merciless task-mistress allowed me nothing to 
eat. She turned the long avenue of horse-chestnuts 
into a pedestrian track. The gardener made the track 
in the proper manner according to the trainer’s direc- 
tions, and counted off so many laps to the mile, so that 
"I felt as if I were a professional pedestrian. The trainer 
insisted upon having hurdles on the track and made 
me jump them. The first jump nearly killed me! It 
came after a day’s complete fasting and three days of 
very great—too great, alas! temperance. No cham- 
pagne, no big dinners, noanything! I was actually weak 
from want of food when I was made to walk and run 
five miles on the track. When I had been put through 
my paces I was as wet as though I had been bathing, 
and then my trainer literally dumped me into a bath 
of salt water, after which she rubbed me down. This 
time I really was groomed. My French maid almost 
wept over the treatment I received. I was pounded 
and pulled and rubbed until I felt like a racehorse or a 
prize-fighter. After an hour of this vigorous mauling 
I went to bed and slept for half an hour. My rigid 
trainer awoke me at the end of that time, because too 
much sleep tends to increase fat. The rest of the 
day I did what I pleased except eat. My trainer 
allowed me little to eat save underdone beef, oranges, 
and calves’-foot jelly. She gave me chopped ice in- 
stead of ice-water, and drew the line at hot baths, 
keeping me to a course of cold salt water to strengthen 
my muscles. Thus matters went on for a month. 
When I had reached a satisfactory stage of reduction, 
Eugénie dressed me in my most becoming white gown 
and, supported by her and my trainer, I walked to the 
long mirror in the drawing-room and, behold! a radi- 
ant, bright-eyed creature with youthful curves of face 
and head and shoulders, with a seventeen-inch waist 
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and a complexion of peaches and cream burst upon 
my sight. I was restored to youth and beauty. I felt 
I could forgive Cora for having one inch less of waist.” 
— How Women May Be Beautiful—New York Press — 

Miss Mabel Jenness, sister of the dress-reformer, 
Annie Jenness Miller, and who, like her sister, is a 
handsome woman with a good figure, declared, in a 
recent lecture, that it is a woman’s own fault if she is 
not pretty. Ugliness, she says, is, nine times out of 
ten, the result of indolence and carelessness. Of 
course, beauty of feature one owes to nature, but a 
fine, clear skin, bright eyes, a good figure and glowing 
healthfulness will go far toward making any woman 
pretty, and all these she can have if she wishes to— 
that is, if she wishes to take enough pains. But the 
trouble is, she declares, that while most women long 
for beauty, very few are energetic enough to take the 
means to secure it. She herself, she says, has been 
thin, sallow, and round-shouldered; that now her back 
is straight as an arrow, her cheeks and lips rosy, and her 
whole body plump and well-shaped, and that she owes 
every bit of this to her own exertions and to her de- 
termination to be beautiful. She wears, of course, her 
sister’s reform garments; but that, she says, is a mat- 
ter of preference, and all that is necessary is a sensible 
method of dressing, not too tight around the waist, not 
fastened too close about the chest, which prevents it 
being thrown out, and interferes with the play of the 
lungs, and no tight sleeves, garters, or shoes. All that 
is needed after that is—first, a proper amount of sleep, 
because if stinted of it the limpid brightness goes out 
of the eyes, black hollows come under them, and the 
skin becomes dry and withered-looking, while wrinkles 
appear in battalions. Then there must be good food, 
which is simple, plentiful, and easily digested, and must 
be eaten three times a day. Frequent baths and rub- 
bings are necessary, but the great thing is exercise—not 
merely tiring one’s self out, but the use of special 
movements calculated to produce certain definite re- 
sults. Women who wish to preserve the slimness and 
contours of their waists and figure must first begin by 
learning to stand well, and that means the throwing 
forward and upward of the chest, the flattening of the 
back, with the shoulder blades held in their proper 
places and a definite curving in of the small of the 
back, which throws the weight of the whole body upon 
the hips. No one in the world holds herself so well as 
the aristocratic Englishwoman, as any one may see by 
examining the photographs of the famous London 
beauties. Much of their beauty lies in their proud 
carriage, the delicate erectness of their figures and the 
fine poise of their heads. The same aristocratic car- 
riage, Miss Jenness declares, is within the reach of any 
American girl who takes the pains to have it; it is only 
the question of a few years of eternal vigilance, never 
relaxing her watchfulness over herself, and, sitting or 
standing, always preserving her erectness and poise; 
the result being that at the end of ‘that time it has be- 
come second nature to her, and she never afterward 
loses it. This in great measure preserves the figure, 
because it keeps the muscles firm and well strung, and 
prevents the sinking down of the flesh around the waist 
and hips, so common in women over thirty, and which 
it is perfectly easy to escape. Another thing to avoid 
is a bad habit in going up-stairs, which most women do, 
bent forward, with the chest contracted, which, as well 
as an indolent, slouchy manner of walking, is injurious 
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to the heart and lungs. Miss Jenness weighs over 145 
pounds, but her waist measure is nearly twenty-seven 
inches and bust thirty-six, and she gives an impression 
of slimness which she declares is the result of well- 
balanced proportions, which she retains through the 
merits of her daily waist movements, consisting of 
bending slowly from the waist and hip to one side, and 
then to the other; then diagonally, swinging the body 
upon the hips, like a pivot, in slow circles in every 
direction. This strengthens all the muscles in such a 
way that no woman who does it faithfully need ever 
fear to lose the roundness and delicacy of her waist. 
There are movements for straightening and strength- 
ening the back, such as leaning forward without bend- 
ing the knees until the tips of the fingers touch the 
floor, and then, the hands upon the hips, stretching as 
far back as the muscles will allow. Then there are 
drills for developing the chest, rounding the arms and 
legs, rendering the thin throat full and column-like by 
steady, rapid motions of the head up and down, back 
and forth, right and left. To thin women she recom- 
mends eating of coarse bread, grains, and fruit, and to 
drink sweet milk every night immediately before retir- 
ing. They are to walk a great deal in the open air, and 
go through every one of the exercises she has recom- 
mended. To the fat woman she recommends baths in 
salt water, the eating of cresses, lettuces, and the same 
exercises suggested to the thin ones, for it is only loose 
and flabby flesh that is repulsive, and a woman firm and 
well proportioned can afford much more amplitude in 
size. But all these things, she declares, depend upon 
a woman’s own earnestness in performing them. If 
she really wish to be beautiful this will accomplish it. 
—Fashion a Hard Mistress—From The New York Sun— 
“You may think it an easy thing to, be a fashionable 
girl,” commented one of them recently, “but I can as- 
sure you it is a greatness which has its penalties. 
Fashion is inexorable and omnipresent. There is a 
rule for almost every moment of existence @ a mode. 
Take the afternoon drive, for instance. The fashion- 
able girl conforms constantly to accepted customs in 
such exercise. Having taken her position and adjusted 
her toilet with great care, she tilts her parasol at the 
proper angle and is driven off. This attitude of studied 
languor must not be disturbed. It is not good form 
to turn your head or look about you en route. A run- 
away dashing by your carriage would hardly justify a 
look behind. Stiffly stolid is the watchword of polite 
society on wheels, and the fashionable coachman ably 
aids and abets his mistress to preserve the correct de- 
meanor. When she has driven enough a touch of her 
carriage bell signifies her desire to return, whereupon 
the statue on the box holds his whip straight like a 
musket and wheels his horses about, levelling the lash 
again when they are headed homeward. And of course 
there is a fashionable way to leave the carriage. You 
must never lean forward getting your head out first. 
The properly trained woman retains her seat till one 
foot is above the carriage step, then, slightly rising, sinks 
her weight upon it and glides easily and gracefully to 
the curb. And beside the fixed laws,” went on the 
tailor-made, “there are a thousand and one little ways 
to do things, from thrusting your gloves into your glass 
at dinner when you don’t want wine to using your 
lorgnette with just the proper ease when you are not a 
bit near-sighted, which change constantly. The fash- 
ionable walk is different every season. I can tell ina 
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moment just how much a girl is in the swim by watching 
her gait. You remember the Alexandra limp of a few 
seasons ago? I was not out then, but I know my elder 
sister had one of her boot heels made considerably 
higher than the other to give her the proper lop as she 
stepped. There is a varying and distinct fashionable 
intonation to your voice, the way you carry your muff, 
your parasol, or your umbrella, the tilt of the head in 
recognizing an acquaintance—why, I believe there is 
a fashionable way to sleep. You wouldn’t believe it, 
but this,” and one pretty plump hand crept a little up 
the forearm of its fellow, hiding the tips of the tapering 
fingers under the lace of the slightly flowing sleeve, 
“just now is the swell way to hold your hands while 
talking, you know, and they are ungloved. A little 
while ago we clasped them loosely in our laps @ 2 
Evangeline, and a little before that it was swell to finger 
one button of your corsage with the left hand. You 
would be surprised, too, at the way these little caprices 
are started. Not long ago half the girls at the opera 
were holding one hand, the right, up to their heads as 
if to shade the eye. That came about in this wise: 
A rich girl and quite a leader has a defective right 
hand. She was injured when a child. Ungloved she 
always keeps her hand out of sight: but gloved the dc- 
fect is not only hidden, but rather heightens the slim, 
pretty look, and she used to sit in her box at the opera 
with her hand on exhibition up, lightly touching her 
temple. Other girls discovered and imitated her ex- 
ample, and soon it was a wide-spread custom. Oh, 
we really are dreadfully absurd—but then we are fash- 
ionable. What. is really exhausting, however, is what 
I call the mental fashion. Such belong to the change- 
able ones, too. Fashionable knowledge is quite unlike 
any other—don’t smile, please—it is so spasmodic. 
Sometimes it is art that you have to know all about, or 
enough about to conceal your ignorance; sometimes 
it is orchids; sometimes it is old bronzes; always 
something different. You have to skim through the 
last novel; be up in every fresh collection of paintings. 
Oh, I tell you it is fatiguing to keep up with the proces- 
sion. Why, I spent hours over my history last fortnight, 
and had the children’s governess coach me beside. It is 
such a catalogue of events, such long-drawn agony, that it 
was really a tax to master it all. But I have, and got a 
lovely toilet for the ball besides, everything of unassail- 
able antiquity, too; so now I shall be clothed mentally 
and physically with perfect colonial accuracy.” 
—Freaks of Fascination—F. Trevelyan—N. Y. Sat. Rev.— 
Dame Nature plays strange freaks with men’s minds. 
If one of the many enterprising newspapers of the day 
were to inaugurate a competition in which every man 
had to give an accurate description of the kind of 
woman most prone to fascinate him, many readers 
would, I think, be astonished. The effect would be 
greatly enhanced if each competitor had to write a 
short description of himself as well. More than ever, 
then, would people wonder how it comes about that 
some great strapping Hercules falls in love with a fragile 
ethereal maiden, or that the puny weakling courts the 
buxom, strapping lassie. Cupid was ever represented 
as a blindfolded boy, and the erratic aim of some of 
his arrows has surely betokened this. Who has not 
seen the man who dotes on his wife, while she to other 
men appears hopelessly ugly or incomparably stupid? 
How often, too, one may see a beautiful, intellectual 
woman who is totally absorbed in her insignificant hus- 
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band! In such cases there is a hidden, deep-rooted 
affinity which the happy couple themselves could not 
define, and which the sceptical eye of the cynic will 
never fathom. Noah Webster’s definition of the word 
fascination is “The exercise of a powerful or irresistible 
influence on the affections and passions,” and he gives 
as secondary explanations “ Unseen, inexplicable in- 
fluence, withcraft, enchantment.” In the words “in- 
explicable influence ” the learned doctor seems to have 
summed up neatly the whole question. Who can ex- 
plain what is frequently the case, that of two men of as 
nearly as possible the same cast of mind, the one will 
find a woman irresistibly fascinating, while on the other 
she may not exert the slightest attractive influence? 
Such a problem is as hard to solve as why the guileless 
rabbit, instead of putting his best leg forward and mak- 
ing a bolt, circles around the snake, which he knows 
only too weil intends to make a meal of him. The wise 
heathen, Aristotle, said, “ No man loves but that he is 
first delighted with comeliness and beauty, and beauty 
is, for the most part, the bait that lures a victim into the 
meshes of the snare, but not always.” Dr. Webster, 
too, seems to impiy by his definition that in the power 
of fascination, whether exercised by man or woman, 
there lurks a certain sexual affinity. Yet one of the 
most fascinating women of history was Germaine 
Necker, afterward Mme. de Stael, though contempora- 
neous record tells us that she was anything but a beauty, 
and that her dress was not only hideous, but sinned 
against every principle of good taste. Women, how- 
ever, whose names will be handed down to posterity as 
having founded noted salons, or having provided the 
magnetic influence to gather a brilliant coterie of wit 
and talent, have, for the most part, been beautiful. 
Beauty will always attract, momentarily; but most men, 
if they find a lovely face but a mask covering a void 
cranium, will cease to flutter around the flame. In the 
majority of cases, something more is necessary than 
comeliness of face to really fascinate men, and this 
something is the instinctive faculty which enables a 
woman to adapt her mind to and enter into the spirit 
of her companion for the time being. Thus, I have 
seen a learned professor discoursing eloquently, on the 
sculpture of ancient Greece, to a young lady whose 
tastes were in reality centred in dogs and horses. Had 
he known her true proclivities he would have stood 
aghast at such utter barbarism; yet, such was her genial, 
sympathetic influence on his mind, that he pronounced 
her the most charming of her sex—second only, of 
course, to his stout and learned wife. Had the influence 
been indefinitely prolonged, doubtless the potency of 
the spell would have vanished, for, in reality, there was 
little or nothing in common between the two minds. 
The power of fascination inherent in women may, more- 
over, be divided into two kinds. All of us have seen 
the old lady, generally white-haired, with kindly, 
pleasant features, on which time has set no unfriendly 
mark, who still retains all of her attractiveness. Note 
how the boys and girls adore her; they will go to her 
and confide their sorrows, their hopes, their ambitions, 
even when they would not breathe a word to their 
mothers. The kindly, living interest evinced in a lad’s 
affairs by such a one has time and again first implanted 
the impulses in his heart which eventually led him on 
to an honorable career. Quickly, almost by stealth, the 
good is done by such, and the good seed sown which will 
ripen in after time into a rich and abundant crop. On 
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the other hand, we nave most of us seen, perhaps in 
real life, certainly on the stage, the fascinating adven- 
turess who, by her enthralling beauté de diable, enslaves 
men’s souls and leads them (on the stage) to dare all 
for her sake. Such is directly opposed to the sweet 
old lady in her old-fashioned chair, and these two form 
the opposite poles between which the women who fasci- 
nate vary. Types differ, and any you may select has 
some position between these two opposites. Take, for 
instance, a pretty and maybe witty woman who, hardly 
of her own free will, makes every man fall in love with 
her to a greater or less degree. She may be innocent 
of ail evil intention, but her position on the scale is 
not vastly removed from that of the melodramatic 
sorceress. Or, again, take the instance of the pretty 
young matron, who, while devoted to home, husband, 
and children, yet has several intimate friends of the 
male persuasion. But her influence is all for good. 
Her fascination is exerted in a worthy cause, and she 
has found out a great truth—that there is no friendship 
so lasting, so true, and so pleasant as one between per- 
sons of opposite sexes, where a true feeling of bonne 
camaraderie exists and there is no pretence of love 
making. Such a woman, if she live long enough, bids 
fair to develop into a snowy-haired old lady on whose 
friendship the children will rely. Which type of beauty 
proves most fatal to men’s peace of mind is almost, 
if not quite, impossible to settle. History is our only 
standby in such a case, and history fails us here. To 
take a few of the women who by their influence have 
made their mark on the world’s record, Cleopatra, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth of England, the Empress 
Josephine and Eugenie—how different are the pictures 
which the eye conjures up! Weare told that men died 
of broken hearts when the Virgin Queen banished them 
from her presence, and yet we are led to believe that 
she had hair that would have led the small boy of the 
present day to make rude remarks about white horses, 
that she was thin and angular, that she introduced ruffs 
because her neck was disfigured. Or turn to her hated 
rival, Queen Mary—from records unearthed compara- 
tively recently she seems to have had hair of the same 
color of Elizabeth’s, to have been lame, and to have 
had a cast in her eye. Yet even if the story be not 
true, there must have been some foundation for the old 
tale that her executioner could not bring himself to 
perform his gruesome task until he had some one at- 
tract her attention so that he was no longer under the 
influence of her sweet face. The spell that the dusky 
Queen of Egypt flung over the grizzled veterans of 
Rome is too well known to need recapitulation. The 
two French Empresses were both beautiful women, and 
while the first Napoleon found out too late how firmly 
his much-wronged wife had wound herself round his 
heart, his successor did not scruple to endanger his 
seat on the throne by allying himself with the Spanish 
beauty. Amy Robsart had so much power over the 
Earl of Leicester that he ruined his career for her sake. 
In fact, history teems with such instances, and the 
newspapers of to-day still tell us the old, oid story of 
woman’s influence over man. But all the types are 
different. In novels the beauty who hurries the hero 
on his downward course, or by her gentle influence 
regenerates his nature, is either a blonde fairy with 
wondrous blue eyes or a brunette with tresses black as 
night and gleaming eyes. Experience of actual life 
teaches a different lesson, and makes us learn that 
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women, dark or fair, thin or stout, short or tall, gay or 
sad, may prove, each in her own way, the power and ex- 
tent of feminine influence. Each and every man has 
his ideal, though he may scarcely know it himself. 
And even peculiarities which may form a positive ob- 
jection in one man’s eyes are adorable traits in the 
eyes of the next. Some think a slight impediment in 
a woman’s speech, a lisp or nervous hesitancy, irresisti- 
bly fetching. It is indeed, lucky that all men have not 
precisely similar tastes, but that one prefers the swarthy 
complexion of the daughters of sunny Italy, and another 
thinks that no daughter of the gods was ever half so 
beauteous as his Gretchen, while no doubt the Hot- 
tentot beau thinks his fiancée most divinely fair. 
—The Modern Fine Lady—Lady Gaskell—X IX. Century— 
No one will deny that the education of women has in- 
creased and grown enormously during the last few years. 
A different standard of perfection has been raised, and, 
above all, strange and new requirements have been 
added to the old code.’ Woman is still to retain her 
charms; all that art can do in dress, grace, and refine- 
ment, and seduction of manner are as keenly appreci- 
ated as ever. But, besides these light and airy graces 
of the old school, it is now felt that the more grave and 
serious parts of education must not be found wanting 
inawoman. She must do more, from a literary point 
of view, than superficially glance down the columns of 
a newspaper; while the susceptibilities of her friends 
require greater artistic excellence than was evinced by 
her mother (when she took the captain’s heart by storm 
some thirty years ago by singing a few popular airs of 
the day); and as to her water colors, they must be 
better than her aunt’s roses entwined with auriculas, 
which were considered such works of art at that time. 
If she is to exercise artistic faculties, it is only powers 
of the first order that her acquaintance will greet with 
favor. The old-world indulgence with which elderly 
people of a former generation hailed the very mediocre 
attempts of their young friends to amuse them after 
dinner by a solo or duet, partly in but often mostly out 
of tune, that kindly feeling of acceptance is as much 
an emotion of the past as the pyramids or armor of the 
middle ages are relics of past civilizations. In old 
days people laid to heart the old saying “ You must not 
look a gift horse in the mouth,” and there was a general 
feeling prevalent that what you did not pay for you had 
no right to criticise. Beyond all this it is now found 
indispensable that every woman should take a part in 
charitable and even in political organizations. To 
obtain proficiency in these objects, it is requisite that 
she should acquire business-like habits, and be able to 
write, and even to speak, in public, if not brilliantly, at 
least with fluency and tothe point. Added to these 
new tests of education, a woman is still expected to be 
a good linguist. It is thought absolutely necessary that 
she should be able to read and to express herself with 
ease in several languages. It does not excite astonish- 
ment that a man should have spent most of his early 
life at a public school, and then at one of the Univer- 
sities, nominally learning Latin and Greek, and at the 
end of what he is pleased to call his education be guilt- 
less of being able to translate a stanza of Horace or 
a line of Homer intelligibly. On the other hand, it 
would be considered extraordinary that a woman in 
society, who had travelled in France, or who had had 
the advantage of a French governess as a child, should 
not be able to express herself in French, with ease, talk 
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if necessary to a French attaché at a London dinner 
party, or write correctly to her modiste in Paris. Added 
to all this, the athletic developments of a woman’s 
education must not be forgotten to be mentioned here. 
The same critical faculty is brought to bear upon her 
ability as a lawn tennis and a cricket player; and if she 
does not shoot, at least she is expected to show the 
same endurance as a man, when she walks over miles 
of heather, or through fields of turnips. To all these 
graces, accomplishments, and physical exercises are 
added her old duties of a wife, mother, housekeeper, 
and hostess. A larger capacity and a broader under- 
standing are demanded on all sides from women. Even 
the type of a woman’s woman is changing. A figure- 
head of inane incapacity, of very mediocre mental at- 
tainments, veneered by refinement of manner, and 
clothed in French millinery, is no longer an ideal to 
women; while men are no more contented to find in 
a woman merely a recipient of their thoughts and ideas, 
a worshipper who places them on a pedestal, and who, 
by means of her own limitations and ignorances, clothes 
them in the giant’s robe. Women are daily opening 
more and more their souls and minds; they are begin- 
ning to learn the secret of how to make the divine fire 
a delight and pleasure to themselves. As the managers 
of households much more now is demanded. Every 
woman who looks at housekeeping from an artistic 
point of view, will be anxious to effect reforms; to 
take valuable hints wherever she can find them, and to 
add fresh graces to her table and to her rooms. The 
woman of the present day is to be little short of an 
Admirable Crichton in petticoats. Mothers impress 
upon their daughters that they are to be all things to all 
men. “If you do not like hunting, you are to affect 
to,” says mamma. “You most listen to Captain 
Breakneck’s stories at dinner, laugh in the right places, 
and ask intelligent questions about his steeplechasers. 
To-morrow you will sit by Professor Dryasdust; do not 
forget to look through his three volumes on the evolu- 
tion of thought, so that you may impress him as an 
educated being. Next week you will meet the Bishop 
of Middlesex, and remember to talk to him about his 
mission in the East-end. This afternoon we are going 
to Madame Le Jour’s party, where we shall meet artists 
and foreigners, and I shall expect you to be able to talk 
to all if necessary.” After a London dinner it is often 
possible, before the men come up-stairs, to hear bright 
and lively discussions on literature, art, and politics. 
Women, when they are with women exclusively, have 
ceased to confine themselves entirely to discussing their 
children’s maladies, or going over the domestic troubles 
occasioned by their servants. Another change has 
come over the spirit of women. In gatherings or meet- 
ings of their own it is no longer indispensable for them 
to have a male pope to perform the rites of the meet- 
ing, and to dictate for each her mental and moral atti- 
tude. Women’s minds are growing broader, and they 
are beginning to be capable of realizing that no creed 
can contain the whole truth—that each mental devel- 
opment leads to another; and, after all, that the growth 
of the mind is like the growth of the body—each must 
do it for herself. Every one in society knows Lady 
Fanny Clermont. She was once asked what she did 
inaday. Her answer was, “I try and get through four- 
teen hours of work, and endeavor to cram in as much 
play as possible. Above all, I aim at growing a soul 
in spite of being a wife, a mother, and hostess.” 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





Babe—Algernon Chas. Swinburne—Fortnighily 


Babe, if rhyme be none, 
For that sweet small word 
Babe, the sweetest one 
Ever heard. 


Right it is and meet 
Rhyme should keep not true 
Time with such a sweet 
Thing as you. 
Meet it is that rhyme 
Should not gain such grace ; 
What is April’s prime 
To your face? 
What to yours is May’s 
Rosiest smile ? What sound 
Like your laughter sways 
All hearts round ? 


None can tell in meter 
Fit for ears on earth 
What sweet star grew sweeter 
At your birth. 


Wisdom doubts what may be: 
Hope, with smile sublime, 
Trusts: but neither, baby, 
Knows the rhyme. 


Wisdom lies down lonely ; 
Hope keeps watch from far ; 
None but one seer only 
Sees the star. 


Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for astrolabe, 
Takes the star’s height, burning 
O’er the babe. 


Some Time—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Last night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept 
And watched a space thereby ; 
Then, bending down, I kissed your brow— 
For, oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Some time, when, in a darkened place 
Where others:come to weep, 

Your eyes shall see a weary face 
Calm in eternal sleep. 

The speechless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile may show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night— 

See, O my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Dream, Baby, Dream—Mary C. Hungerford 
Darling, lay your tired head down, 
And take a trip to Sleepy-town, 
Pick up all the dreams you see 
And bring them home to tell to me. 


Dream you're a honey bee poised on a rose, 
Draining the dew where the deep color glows. 
Dream you’re a lily fair, stately and white, 


Folding your petals to sleep all the night. 

Dream you're a twinkling star up in the sky, 

But don’t stay there long, my pet, stars are so high. 
Dream you're a violet, hiding your head, 

Safe from the chilly winds, in mossy bed. 

Dream you're a pearly shell, deep in a cave, 
Nestling by corals and washed by the wave. 
Dream you're a butterfly, golden and gay, 
Wooing the sweetest flowers all the long day. 
Dream you're a silver bell ringing the hours, 

To waken the fairies that sleep in the flowers. 
Dream on, sweet baby, dream of all bliss, 

Till you wake like a rose-bud for mamma to kiss. 


Before You Came—Franklin W. Lee—Post-Dispatch 


Before you came, my sweet colleen, 
We knew not what this life was worth; 
But lived in fancied happiness 
In our small paradise on earth, 
Where Love held both in sweet duress, 
Nor dreamed that greater joy had been— 
Before you came. 


Before you came—a child most fair— 
There was no sunshine such as now 
To light our way; nor such sweet flow’rs 
To stud the park, and it endow 
With beauty new to eyes like ours, 
That sought these beauties everywhere— 
Before you came. 


Before you came, sweet babe of mine, 
We dreamed of you (yet knew you not), 
Still wondering if, out of space, 
Some unborn ray, by Love begot, 
Would shine and show thy cherub face 
To us—so watched we for the sign— 
Before you came. 


Before youcame? Ah! was it thus? 
Were you not always with us, dear ? 
Methinks (it may have been a dream) 
That you were never far from here, 
But found us out, like some star-gleam, 
In years gone by, to gladden us— 
Before you came. 


The Sand-Man—Emma A. Opper—Good Housekeeping 


Ho! for the Sand-man! jolly old fellow, 
With twinkling eyes and a gleesome smile ; 
He comes when the candles flicker yellow, 
And he does his work in jauntiest style, 
For he lightens his cumbersome bag of sand 
With a light and a brisk and a generous hand. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! merry old codger, 
His aim is firm and his shot is crack, 
And the sharpest wiles of the nimblest dodger _ 
Can baffle him never, nor hold him back ; 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, brown, 
He powders them soft—and the lids drop down. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! funny old rover, 
He stops the playing and halts the fun ; 
He doesn’t wait till the games are over, 
He doesn't care whether romps are done, 
His shaggy old head pokes in, and lo! 
Mouths gape widely and feet lag slow. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! blithesome old caller, 
Mothers esteem him and nurses adore, 

For he gathers the children, the big and the smaller, 
And hurries them swiftly away before 

They know it’s been done, to the babbling streams 

And the singing birds of the Land of Dreams. 
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—The Haunted Bedstead—The St. Louts Globe-Democrat— 

Colonel M., a prominent merchant and banker of 
Galveston, Tex., at a small gathering of intimate friends 
a short while ago related the following narrative. To 
the story I have to tell there are, or were, half a dozen 
witnesses, whose names I could readily furnish if it 
were not advisable, for obvious reasons, to not give 
them. I am not a superstitious or imaginative man, as 
you know, and up to the time of which I am going to 
speak I was decidedly sceptical in regard to all super- 
natural occurrences. In the seventies some time I be- 
came the proprietor of a hotel in a North Texas town, 
situated on the Houston and Texas Central. On tak- 
ing possession of the establishment I found that a new 
supply of furniture was needed, so I ordered a number 
of bedroom sets from New Orleans. They were second- 
hand for the most part, but in most excellent repair. 
One bedstead was really handsome, in a heavy, old- 
fashioned style, with much elaborate carving, and I was 
surprised to find that its cost was less than a third what 
I should have supposed it would be. Inspecting this 
bedstead, I noticed that the headboard was stained by 
some darker spots that seemed to be dried splashes of 
some thick liquid, and which I found impossible to re- 
move by scrubbing, or cover up with varnish. I placed 
this bedstead in a room known as No. 37. The first 
guest that occupied that room was a stalwart cattleman 
from near El Paso, with about as much imagination as 
agate post. A little after he had retired, the night 
clerk and I heard a fearful yell from No. 37 and a fierce 
banging on the door, which finally broke open and out 
fell N. in his night clothes, trembling all over his big 
body as if in ague,.and dripping with cold perspiration. 
“Look at the bed! look at the bed!” he gasped in 
perfect terror. “Good Lord! I’m afraid he’s dead.” 
We ran to the bed, and finding it all right, concluded 
he had only had the nightmare, but he persisted that 
when he had put his lamp out there had lain beside 
him on the bed a man with his throat cut and bleeding. 
In spite of the way we laughed at him we found it im- 
possible to get him to return to the bed, so I was 
obliged to give him another room. A few nights after, 
a lady occupied No. 37, and, as before, a scream was 
heard that rang through the house, coming evidently 
from that room. When the chambermaid went to Mrs. 
B.’s assistance she found her utterly insensible. On 
being restored she related the same story the cattleman 
had told, stating that when she got into the bed it was 
apparently empty, but on putting out the lamp the 
moonlight, streaming into the room, revealed the dim 
outlines of a man lying beside her, with his throat cut 
from eartoear. Hearing this I began to grow alarmed, 
for, to say the least of it, it was a curious coincidence 
that N. and Mrs. B., unknown to each other, had had 
the same dream. I requested the chambermaid to re- 
main with the lady until she should fall asleep, but I 
had scarcely regained my own room before both of the 
women came running out into the hall, screaming in 
concert. “I’ve seen it, sir,” cried the chambermaid, 
“and it’s a ghost, for I can swear it wasn’t there when 
I put the light out.” Mrs. B. said she had again seen 
the bloody spectre when the servant extinguished the 
lamp that she might go to sleep the sooner, and insisted 


on going at once to the rival hotel. I know there was 
no hope of either of the women keeping their singular 
adventure to themselves and that if I did not wish my 
establishment to be ruined by a reputation of being 
haunted I must at once find some practical, common- 
place explanation of the circumstances. I still per- 
suaded myself to believe that some shadow thrown by 
the canopy above or the headboard caused the delusion, 
so I resolved to occupy the room and bed on the fol- 
lowing night. First satisfying myself that there was no 
one concealed in the room to play a trick on me, I lay 
down on the bed without removing my clothes, having 
a lamp beside me that I could lower to a thread of 
light or brighten to brilliancy as I chose. My eyes 
were attracted by the stains on the headboard that, to 
my heated imagination, seemed singularly fresh, and so 
strong was the impression on me of their being still wet 
that I put out my hand to touch them, but was seized 
by such a sudden horror of the spots that I could not 
help drawing back. I got up and plunged my head 
into ice water, for I wished particularly to keep my 
brain cool. I mention this that you may all know that 
I was wide awake. Getting back into bed, I lowered 
the lamp, and then glanced at the opposite side of my 
couch. My heart nearly jumped out of my mouth, for 
lying beside me, with his ghostly face turned full to 
mine, was a man, whose head was nearly severed from 
his body. The light of the full moon streamed in at 
the uncurtained, open window, and revealed his entire 
figure as plainly almost as the day could have done. 
His fixed, glassy eyes, glaring with unspeakable horror, 
seemed to gaze right into mine, and his outstretched, 
clinched hand to clutch at me. Every detail of his 
dress is clearly impressed on my mind, for I noted all in 
a kind of fascination. He wore a dark pair of pants, a 
white shirt, then reeking with his life blood from that 
gaping wound in his throat, and was in his stocking feet. 
Sternly summoning all my courage and former scep- 
ticism, I turned up the lamp once mo¢e with my hand, 
while I kept my eyes fixed steadily on what I still told 
myself was a delusion wrought of moonshine, shadows, 
and imagination. Slowly as I turned the screw, and as 
the light grew brighter, the figure grew dimmer and 
fainter, until in the full glare the bed showed clean and 
empty. Passing my hand over the place where the 
phantom had lain, I satisfied myself that there was 
nothing tangible there. I then gradually lowered the 
wick and watched the spectre evolve once more from 
what I now knew to be empty air. I was resolved not 
to accept such an experience on the strength of one 
sense alone, so, conquering my horror of the object 
beside me, I put forth my hand and seized the ghost’s 
arm. A chill so extreme as to fairly paralyze my hand 
and to deprive it of all sense of touch struck through 
me, and I knew I had been too bold in thus attempting 
to solve a mystery unsolvable by man. Human nature 
could stand it no longer, so, leaping from that fearful 
touch, I ran into the hall. Then I realized that it had 
been the courage and stimulation of sheer terror that 
had sustained me, for once out of the presence of that 
awful object I fell to the fioor fainting and completely 
unnerved. Next day that bed was made into kindling- 
wood, after I had had those spots in the headboard ex- 
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amined under a microscope, which examination proved 
them to be blood. I wrote to the police authorities in 
New Orleans, giving a description of the dead man 
that I had seen, and asking if anything was known of 
such a man, although I carefully refrained from any 
allusions to having seen his ghost. I also wrote to the 
house from which I had bought the furniture, but 
neither could tell me anything of the bed or its phantom 
occupant. The bedstead had passed from hand to 
hand for years, never owned by any person longer than 
that person could help, until it had been sold to me. 
That is all I know of it, and though it leaves the whole 
circumstance shrouded in mystery, I cannot but believe 
the man I saw had been most foully murdered and that 
his blood still cried for vengeance. To you who are 
still sceptical on the subject of the dead returning, I 
say: If what I saw was not a ghost, what was it? 

—A Southern Voudoo Dance—From The Chicago Times— 

We travelled many days on horseback from Pasquo- 
tank, which borders on the Great Dismal Swamp, almost 
due south to the South Carolina line, and yet were sel- 
dom out of sight of one of those huge swamps, which 
remind one so forcibly of Stanley’s New Africa. One 
night, we stopped at the house of Col. Thompson, who 
owned a large plantation. The colonel and ourselves, 
his guests, spent the night in exchanging information, 
stories, and reminiscences. About midnight the sub- 
ject varied naturally from negroes to negro superstition, 
when, to my astonishment, the colonel told us that the 
great African superstition, Voudooism, was still extant 
and practised occasionally in that quarter of the country. 
“Their meeting places are always kept secret by the 
participants for fear of some terrible impending danger 
threatened by the Voudoo priest or priestess. But you 
know the negro nature,” said the colonel; “they will 
leak, and some one not among the initiated will get a 
clue to their movements. Caleb there knows where 
they meet (somewhere in Alligator Swamp), and per- 
haps we can prevail upon him’to tell us.” Caleb was 
called up and interrogated. At first the darkey displayed 
considerable fright, but in a few minutes, after having 
been thoroughly assured of protection, he replied: 

“ Dis niggah’s no hoodoo darkey. Neber did b’lieve 
’n sich trash, nohow. I’se kno’d lots o’ fool niggers 
b’lieb in Voudoo an’ to carry dem charms an’ fetish’s.” 

“Can you pilot us to one of their gatherings? ” 

“Yass, Mass Jim; dere’s to be a big Voudoo meetin’ 
in ’Gator swamp tomorry night, an’ all de nigs ’bout 
Mattamuskeet ‘ll be dar. A big Voudoo doctor frum 
C’lumbus County an’ mebbe ole Hetty, the priest’s 
wife, will be dar. The colored folks is gettin’ reddy, 
but you white folks know it’s dange’us to be caught.” 

With a little persuasion and a few silver dollars, Caleb s 
scruples were overcome, and he agreed to pilot us. 

“ The next night, we saddled our horses and started 
ostensibly for Pelican Creek to fish with torches, but 
after having gotten out of sight and hearing we changed 
our course and rode directly for the rendezvous ap- 
pointed. Caleb was there afoot. Our horses were 
taken and hidden away in the depth of a stretch of 
woods by the guide, when, led by him, and each sup- 
plied with a small lantern, we entered the swamp. 
Over narrow paths, with black mud and ooze on each 
side, we made our way for several hundred yards, when 
the pathway suddenly ended. Then with patient care 
(for should we miss our footing we might have been 
ingulfed) we went, step by step, from hummuck to 
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hummuck, disturbing a lizard here and a snake there, 
until we had gone about a quarter of a mile. At this 
point another narrow but well-defined pathway was 
struck, which finally led us to a small thicket-covered 
oasis or island. Beyond us was another island, sepa- 
rated by an expanse of more than roo feet of black 
mud and water. This island was much larger than 
ours, being at least,150 feet in diameter. It was bare 
of vegetation except a close crop of grass, and presented 
the appearance of having been frequently used. After 
telling us to put out our lights and to hide ourselves 
behind a narrow fringe of swamp grass, Caleb said: 
“Dat little island is de spot whar de Voudoo worship 
am carryd on. Dey’s used it for a long time. Purty 
soon you'll seé de niggas begin to come from dat ’rec- 
tion,” pointing to the side farthest away from us. We 
had scarcely obeyed Caleb’s injunction to out lights 
before we saw a light which appeared and disappeared 
in the distance closely followed by another, and another, 
until before many minutes a long line of starlike lights 
could be seen approaching. They looked weird and 
phantom-like, as though a hundred disembodied Druids 
had returned to mother earth. They continued to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer until the forms of fifty to 
seventy-five negroes, clad in the usual southern planta- 
tion style of long white linen shirts or blouses, could be 
plainly seen. A torch of pitch pine was held over the 
head of each one of the advancing crowd, throwing dark 
and ghostly shadows into the depths of the black and 
seemingly impenetrable swamp. As they came near 
we could see that every man and woman carried beside 
his or her torch a sack or bag over their shoulder. 
In a few minutes they were all upon the island op- 
posite, where about half the crowd threw their torches 
in a pile in the centre of the opening. The others 
threw their sacks upon the ground and returned to the 
forest, reappearing with a bundle of broken branches 
or fagots, which were thrown in a pile over the burning 
torches, and in a short time a great blazing mass of 
wood sent rays of light many feet beyond the island— 
even to and across the little oasis upon which we four 
had taken refuge, but the screen of grass hid us from 
view. The bonfire was no sooner started than one of 
the crowd of worshippers separated from the others. 
““Dat’s de Voudoo doctor,” said Caleb in a whisper. 
The priest, or doctor, dug up from a spot near by a 
large kettle, which was filled directly with water, and 
placed upon the fire. As soon as the steam began to 
arise the negroes picked up their sacks, which they had 
thrown to one side, and began a march around the 
boiling kettle to the accompaniment of a monotonous 
song, which Caleb said was an appeal to Voudoo. 
They marched round the kettle several times, when the 
priest, who led the chant, approached the kettle and 
deposited the contents of his sack, which appeared to 
be a long snake of some kind. The others followed, 
each in turn releasing from his or her sack and de- 
positing in the now seething water a snake, lizard, 
turtle, frog, or other reptile or small animal, until all 
had contributed to the miscellaneous and loathsome 
mass. As soon as all the participants had deposited 
their offerings and thrown aside their empty sacks, the 
Voudoo doctor, a tall, gaunt, villainous-looking negro 
with a great bunch of gray, krinkled hair on his head 
and short, gray beard, began a chant in some gibberish 
we could not understand, then began a dance, followed 
by the others, in single file, around the kettle. It 
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would be impossible to describe the writhings, twistings, 
and contortions which followed for a few minutes. 
Every participant simply seemed to be doing his utmost 
to throw himself out of joint, while the whole crowd 
sung or shrieked in a monotonous tone a mystic jargon. 
Presently the priest approached the kettle, followed in 
turn by the others in a serpentine dance, until close to 
the cauldron, when he plunged what to us appeared 
to be a forked stick into the boiling mass, quickly 
withdrawing it with about a foot of snake or some other 
loathsome reptile impaled upon it. In a very short 
time every member of the crowd had some object im- 
paled upon his wooden fork. The dance still pro- 
gressed, and as each one succeeded in impaling a part 
of the sickening mass he rejoined the awful dance. 
— Under the Dissecting Knife—The Atlanta Constitution— 
The following story was told recently by a London 
physician to explain why Sir George McDonald, the 
celebrated surgeon, had given up the practice of his 
profession for five years, just when five years’ practice 
was most valuable to him. “When Sir George Mc- 
Donald,” he said, “ began his medical career the Fates 
seemed to smile on him. From the time he entered 
Edinburgh university he was recognized as a man of 
genius, and the great eminence to which he has raised 
himself was confidently predicted both by his professors 
and his fellow-students. He knew that a few years 
after he graduated a professor’s chair would be waiting 
for him, and in the still more distant future were visions 
of wealth and honors incalculable. Suddenly it was 
reported through Edinburgh that McDonald, the 
promising young surgeon, was suffering from nervous 
prostration, and then the news followed that he had 
thrown aside his brilliant career and would practise his 
profession no more. The news was true. One night 
McDonald went home an enthusiastic surgeon, and 
when next seen he was evidently borne down by some 
great secret grief, and the very mention of a surgical 
operation seemed to fill him with horror. He went 
abroad and for five years he remained a wanderer with- 
out occupation. Then he was persuaded to return to 
Edinburgh, and resume his profession. In the days 
when the present Sir George was plain Dr. McDonald 
science had not taken the immense strides which it has 
since. The seekers after great truths were still groping 
in darkness. Vivisection was then practically unknown, 
and the only means medical men had of throwing light 
on mysterious deaths was by dissection. The bodies 
of the unfortunates who died in prison, or in the public 
wards of the hospitals, were the only ones legally ob- 
tainable, and as these were far too few to supply the 
demand, grave robbing was resorted to and big prices 
were paid by surgeons and medical students for dead 
badies. One afternoon as Dr. McDonald was leaving 
the lecture hall of the university he was approached 
by a well-known purveyor of subjects and told that a 
man had died suddenly the day before of what was 
supposed to be heart disease, and for a certain con- 
sideration the body might be obtained. After a few 
minutes’ conversation McDonald walked on and the 
purveyor hurried off to attend to his ghastly business. 
That night, just as the moon was rising over the tops 
of the Edinburgh houses, an apparently empty wagon, 
with two men on the seat, drove up to Dr. McDonald’s 
“house. After a careful look about, one of the men 
gave a low whistle, and almost immediately a window 
on the ground floor was opened. Against this window 
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the wagon was backed, and the two men lifted a long, 
heavy object, wrapped in a sheet, and passed it into the 
house. The sound of money changing hands followed; 
then the window was closed and the wagon drove away. 
In lifting the heavy bundle the wrappings had been 
disturbed, and when Dr. McDonald turned from clos- 
ing the window, the moonlight was shining on the pallid 
face of a corpse. Quickly he lit a number of lights 
and then drew a heavy curtain. From one side of the 
room he pushed a long table, on which were dark 
stains. On this he lifted his purchase and carefully ex- 
amined it. It was the body of a man in the prime of 
life, and except that rigor mortis had set in, and that 
every joint was like a bar of iron, the man looked 
as if asleep. His face was full, and, except for its 
ghastly pallor, looked as it did in life. It was evident 
the man had died suddenly, and heart disease was the 
doctor’s specialty. From a chest McDonald brought 
his instruments and glasses, his little basins and sponges. 
and laid them out in order by the side of the corpse. 
The subject died of heart disease, and so the heart was 
the part to be examined. Just as ’1is knife touched the 
man’s breast Dr. McDonald sprang back with a startled 
look. Was it possible that the eyelids had quivered? 
No; it was only some passing draught which had made 
the light flicker over the dead face, but still he would 
make sure. There was no pulse, everything proved the 
man was dead beyond a peradventure. Then he pro- 
ceeded with his dissection. Slowly and carefully he 
removed the outer skin. Then two ribs and a part of 
the breast bone were taken out and laid aside. At last 
the diseased heart, which had been the cause of death, 
lay revealed. All this had taken time and the doctor 
was hungry. He put his instruments aside and from a 
closet produced a lunch, which he ate, throwing occa- 
sional glances at the body on the table. When he had 
finished he resumed his work. The heart, to be properly 
examined must be removed, and this he proceeded. to 
do. He cut round the’great organ of life and was about 
to take it from the body when he chanced to look up. 
Then slowly and as if every movement was a physical 
torture, he straightened himself. The hair on his head 
began to rise and his eyes were riveted on the face of 
the subject. The last time he noticed that face the 
eyes were closed, and it was the expressionless face of 
the dead, now all was changed. The eyes were open 
and were glaring at him with a horrible expression of 
reproach. At the same instant the body on the table 
rose slowly to a sitting posture, and the perfect stillness 
of the room seemed broken by a single whispered word, 
‘murderer.’ With his eyes glued to the mutilated form, 
Dr. McDonald staggered back until he felt the wall 
behind him, and could retreat no further. For fully 
two seconds those eyes glared at the doctor, and the 
air seemed to resound with that awful accusation. In 
that time he realized that the man never had been 
dead, and had known and felt every event of that hor- 
rible night. Then the mutilated body fell back. 
Shriek after shriek filled the house. The sleeping - 
family, awakened by this dreadful noise, rushed down, 
they found Dr. McDonald just outside his office door, 
with his arms stretched out, barring the passage. 
‘Don’t go in! Don’t go in!’ he shrieked, and then 
fell insensible. Before daylight the same two men 
backed their wagon against the doctor’s window and 
the bundle, wrapped in a sheet, was passed out to them, 
but Dr. McDonald was delirious in a room up-stairs.” 
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— Georgia's Great Swamp—From The Atlanta Journal — 

Down in the wiregrass, where the stately Georgia 
pine mingles with the spreading Florida magnolia, lies 
the great Okeefeenokee Swamp, larger in extent than 
any county in Georgia and surpassing in wild desola- 
tion the Dismal Swamp of Virginia. No white man 
has ever traversed its hidden recesses, and even the 
untamed Indians, when they roamed unmolested the 
broad savannahs of the wiregrass, shunned it as a land 
which the great spirit had made to tremble under his 
curse. The fish and game, so abundant and varied, 
possessed but little attraction for him, and he preferred 
the open plains and the waters of the Altamaha, the 
Alapaha, and the Satilla. When the Indian had dis- 
appeared and the lands were divided out among the 
whites, no application was made for this wilderness. 
No one wanted it, no one would have it, and hence it 
came to be regarded as no man’s land. It is a dense 
swamp, as impenetrable as the jungles of India, where 
the pine and the cypress and the maple and the black 
gum and the tupelo are clad with the dark-gray moss, 
and around their trunks the pliant rattan, the clamber- 
ing bamboo, the deadly poison oak, the running fox- 
grape and the thorny touch-me-not twist and cling and 
climb. Briars of rank growth and the gnarled roots of 
the sun palmetto and tufts of luxuriant wiregrass afford 
a hiding place for moccasins and scorpions and spiders. 
Where the undergrowth is not so dense near the margin 
of the sluggish waters, the footfall of man or beast 
makes the earth tremble for a half dozen yards in every 
direction, and still nearer the quagmire becomes so 
yielding that, in the expressive language of a native, 
“it would bog a saddle blanket.” In the waters huge 
alligators, almost as large as their cousins of the Nile, 
lazily float about watching for their prey; and it is 
abundant, for trout, and pike, and bream—really the 
best fish that ever swam—swarm in the waters like 
grasshoppers on the plains. The fisherman who has 
the hardihood to wade through mud and slush and face 
the weird loneliness, as well as the growl of the bear and 
cry of the wildcat, is more than repaid. With a pole 
no longer than a buggy whip, a line -half its length, and 
a few worms, a half-hour’s work will secure a bountiful 
dinner. And any man who could not appreciate a half 
dozen of those bream, nicely browned, flanked by a 
gopher loaf and two cups of steaming coffee, ought to 
. be taken up and sent to school. He is not educated. 
Through the hummock the bears have made winding 
paths, and along the margins of the lakes the other slides 
are numerous. Wading about in the shallow streams 
the long-necked crane and the dun-colored Indian pullet, 
without much exertion, secure their food, and perched 
upon a dead limb of some overhanging cypress, the 
fishhawk watches for a choice repast. The bald eagle, 
with its eight-foot spread of wing, soars above the tree 
tops, ready to swoop down upon rabbit, squirrel, or 
fawn. In some hollow gum-tree the frisky cubs climb 
up and down, waiting for the old she-bear to bring 
back the sweets from some bee tree which she has 
nosed out. In this vast jungle the roar of the thunder 
sounds louder and more terrific, and the flash of the 
lightning seems more lurid and destructive. Woe be- 
tide the luckless adventurer who loses his way in this 


tangled wildwood, and is compelled to pass the night 
here. To the horrors of darkness and unknown dan- 
ger are added the most blood-curdling sounds. The 
hoarse monotone of the bullfrog, the wailing cry of the 
catamount, the deep growls of the bear disturbed in his 
slumber, the crackling of the canebrake under the tread 
of the puma, the mournful hoot of the owl, and the 
despairing shriek of some animal that has fallen a vic- 
tim to the wildcat are enough to freeze the blood and 
whiten the hair. But there are some islands of high 
hummock in the Okeefeenokee where the soil is rich, 
and sugar cane, corn, blackseed cotton, rice, and sweet 
potatoes will grow in great perfection. There are in- 
dications that a few hundred feet below the surface 
there are immense coal beds. There are nooks of high, 
arable land which make into the swamp, many of which 
are inhabited. These nooks, or inlets of high land, are 
called cow houses. The name was given to them be- 
cause in the old times, when the country beyond the 
Altamaha was sparsely settled, the pioneers, who owned 
large herds of cattle, were accustomed to drive them 
into these inlets, where they could find abundant pas- 
turage; and one man at the gap or mouth of the inlet 
could guard hundreds of head of cattle from straying 
off. From the Walker cow house the writer has seen 
men with as ruddy cheeks as ever seen in the moun- 
tains, and they claim that it is as healthy as any part 
of Georgia. The people there live in a primitive style, 
making an abundance of everything that is needed, 
provisions and fruits. At rare intervals they come out 
of the cow house to purchase salt, coffee, and tobacco, 
and to attend church meetings. Should a stranger ever 
enter the cow house he is entertained like a prince and 
urged to return. They are a big-hearted people, and 
the rights of hospitality are sacred among them. , 
—Across the Karroo—From The London Illustrated News— 
We had already journeyed seven days from Cape 
Town, passing through the pretty villages of Paarl and 
Ceres, with the vineyards and maize-fields, and had 
now reached the edge of the desert known as the Kar- 
roo. The site is marked on the map of South Africa 
as beginning beyond this range of the great Zwarte 
(Black) Mountains. The entrance to the Karroo is 
through a small gorge about a quarter of a mile long 
and twenty yards wide, with abrupt walls of stone on 
either side, which seem to indicate that at some former 
period a stream of water had passed out through this 
gorge from a lake whose bed is now an arid desert. 
The distance across the desert to the point we wished 
to reach was 100 miles, which we decided to accom- 
plish in three days. It was necessary to be careful of 
our four horses, knowing there was no water on the 
journey forthem. We hoped to do forty miles the first 
day, and thirty miles each day of the two following. We 
entered the Karroo Poort (Karroo Gate) at sunrise, and 
set out on our hazardous journey. I should state that 
we had stopped over night at a last farmhouse near the 
Poort, to give our horses rest and a good feed, and to 
supply ourselves with forage for them and water for 
ourselves, filling every available vessel with the precious 
fluid. Our conveyance was alight though strongly built 
Cape cart, on occasion covered with a canvas hood to 
protect us from the sun’s rays, and there were four of 
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us. No one can set out upon a desert journey without 
mingled emotions of hope and fear, there are so many 
contingencies lying along those weary roads, and roads 
rendered more desolate by the bleaching bones of dead 
animals—for often the willing beasts, the horses and 
oxen, fall with fatigue, and see with dying gaze the 
keen-eyed vultures swooping from afar. As we entered 
the desert it spread before us on every side like a 
boundless brown sea, silent, solitary and vast. As the 
sun rose into the sky the warmth became intense, and 
when by midday we halted we could see the heat rising 
from the scorched plains in wavy columns like golden 
flames. There is no greater aileviator of thirst than 
cold tea, and no safer stimulant in a torrid land. While 
the horses were being unharnessed and: fed, Meadows 
and I prepared our midday meal. In three hours we 
broke up camp, and went on again until the day was 
nearly done—a day that had passed fairly well. There 
was neither tree nor mountain in sight; nothing to break 
the level monotony that stretched as far as eye could 
see. We encamped for the night in the midst of this 
swelling loneliness, and then perhaps for the first time 
began to feel its power. We spent the last hour before 
sundown in cutting and gathering a quantity of brush- 
wood (Karroo shrub, the only thing that grows upon 
these plains) to feed a necessary fire to protect us from 
the wolves and jackals which scour the desert in packs. 
After supper we put away our tin dishes, replenished 
our big fire, wrapped ourselves in our rugs, and lay 
down with our weapons by our sides and our feet to the 
fire. Adolph and Wilhelm Moritz, happy Dutchmen, 
were soon asleep; Meadows and I lay chatting for some 
time, then relapsed into quietness, the deep and strange 
silence that surrounded us broken only by the stir of 
the horses tied to the wagon-pole. The singular sen- 
sation of lying in this noiseless desert drove sleep from 
my eyes, and I lay awake a long time after George 
Meadows had fallen asleep. Suddenly there came into 
the dead silence a long, sharp, piercing cry, answered 
by another in the opposite direction, equally distant; 
these were the cries of jackals. Then came the bark 
of a wolf, answered by a chorus, and Meadows suddenly 
rose into a sitting position. “‘ The brutes are coming!” 
he exclaimed. Instantly a hundred throats seemed to 
be baying into the darkness, drawing nearer and nearer, 
until we could see, surrounding us like a circle of fire, 
the scintillation of red eyes. The scene had now be 
come one of startling reality—all about us the dense 
darkness, lighted only, and in a manner made more per- 
ceptible, by the rays of the glowing brushwood embers; 
in all directions about us the glare of shining eyes, and 
now the brutes came so near that we could hear the 
angry snarls and the snapping of their jaws. George 
Meadows rose and threw fresh fuel on the fire; the 
fiame that crackled and flashed up brought into view the 
shaggy forms of the gray wolves, the striped hyenas, 
behind them, again, the jackals; and the horses, realizing 
that their deadly enemies were close at hand, gave a low 
whinnies, as though calling upon us for protection. The 
Moritz brothers were up, and together with ourselves, 
opened fire upon the animals, shooting at the shifting 
masses where they seemed thickest, answered by howls 
and cries of rage as our bullets tore their way into 
the restiess groups. For an hour or more the animals 
skulked around; but, as we kept our brushwood fire in 
good condition, they finally gave up what we feared was 
a premeditated attack, and stole away. And then we 
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rested, and knew no more till the chilly dawn awoke us, 
when a fresh misfortune awaited us. In the confusion 
of the night before, a wooden canteen, filled with water, 
had been kicked over, the bung started and much of 
the contents lost. While the horses were being fed and 
“inspanned,” Meadows made coffee, and then, greatly 
refreshed, we set out before the sun was up, journeying 
still deeper into the desert. Our drive was a dreary 
pull. Once we passed close to where a flock of vultures 
were feeding on the carcass of some animal that had 
wandered off the road to die. Our track was lined with 
whitened bones. After we had halted for an hour’s 
rest and a hurried breakfast, we went on again, and 
should have been in good spirits enough had not our 
horses, inured as they were, begun to show unmistak- 
able signs of the fatigue that follows a lack of water. 
We ourselves had not too much to satisfy the needs of 
four men, and we determined to put ourselves on short 
allowance since the mishap of the night before. After 
the midday “ outspan,” our late afternoon journey was 
enlivened by a singular display of thieving boldness. 
We were slowly “ trekking ” along, the two drivers of our 
four-in-hand team seated on the front seat, Meadows 
and I on the seat behind, half asleep, the curtain at the 
end of the wagon rolled up a few inches to permit a 
draught to pass through, when all at once we heard a 
scuffling kind of spring and scratching at the tailboard, 
and, looking round, we caught a glimpsé of the nose 
of a jackal as it disappeared from sight. The reason 
was obvious. Lashed against the back of the wagon 
outside was a sack of dried salt fish, the odor of which 
had attracted the sharp-scented thieves, and which the 
brutes were endeavoring to steal, and finally succeeded 
in doing so by biting off the lashings. Moritz would 
not stop the horses, but whipped them up afresh, saying: 
“Let them have it.” George and I, however, used our 
revolvers, leaving many dead in the road. Night came 
and all was quiet when we “ outspanned ” at the close of 
day, our bed again the hot sand, and our covering the 
dim vault above, studded with stars that looked like 
points of burnished silver stretching far away. Our 
third and last day’s journey was a most trying one, 
during which we fully realized what desert travelling 
may become. We had exhausted our last drop of 
water the night before, and we awoke with a thirst that 
seemed then unbearable; but before the day was over 
we learned that our morning thirst was but a trifling 
affair. Everything was intensified on that day; the sun 
seemed fiercer, the heat greater, the desert drier, and the 
sky more defiant. In fact, we seemed to be journeying 
deeper and deeper into a furnace whose fires forbade a 
further approach, and when we halted for the noonday 
rest both man and beast were utterly exhausted. No 
one who has not crossed a desert can possibly imagine 
the fearful condition to which a want of water reduces 
him ; the food is swallowed with difficulty, and the system 
is faint with fever, while the knowledge of its absence 
does but heighten the craving of the body for its cool 
refreshment. After our rest we set out again, and the 
time slipped by in silence. Later, looking up, I saw 
something, and turned and said to Meadows: “Thank 
God! there is water ahead. See, there is a lake a few 
miles off.” “A lake!” exclaimed Moritz. “Don’t 
you know what that is?” “What is it, if not a lake?” 
demanded Meadows. “A mirage—and nothing else,” 
said the elder Moritz. “A mirage!” I cried. “Why, 
I can see the water; there are the reflections of the 
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trees and deer drinking.” ‘“ You'll see what'll become 
of your lake, Mynheer, and your trees and your deer, 
as we go,” he replied with a short laugh. “No! you'll 
see no water till we’re out of the Karroo and at Ver- 
beck’s farm.” Far away overhead in the brazen sky 
was a single vulture that made one dizzy to look at. 
An hour later the stumbling horses suddenly pricked 
up their ears, and the leaders neighed. “There is 
water,” said Moritz, in an undertone of surprise. “ You 
may deceive a man, but you can’t deceive a horse.” 
True enough, in a short time we came up to a nearly 


dried pool of filthy water, little more than mud, as. 


thick as porridge and as brown as chocolate, toward 
which the horses rushed with new energy. It wasa 
cruel act, but we pulled up suddenly, and Adolph and 
his brother leaped to the ground and held them back, 
while Meadows and I ran forward and scooped up the 
liquid and strained it through a handkerchief until we 
collected a large kettleful. Then we “outspanned” and 
let the horses go, and stood and watched them as they 
eagerly licked up the muddy compound. One may ask 
how it was this little pool should be in the road-tracks 
of the desert, where, as far as we knew, no rain had 
falien. I cannot tell; I only know that it was there, 
and that it saved our lives. A fire was made, and the 
kettle set on it; we knew we had the water, and could 
wait. It was boiled, to free it from impurities and germs 
it might contain, and then, when properly heated, we 
again strained it through a handkerchief, <fterward 
pouring it all into a porous pitcher we had with us, and 
encasing that again with a strip of wet flannel, we placed 
the pitcher in the sun, where the evaporation of the 
steaming flannel cooled the water inside to a delicious 
freshness, though it could not improve the flavor. We 
drank a large cupful each—it was the color of polished 
mahogany—and put the rest into the wagon, slaking 
our thirst as we drove on. Just before the sun set, a 
globe of crimson fire in an empty, quivering sky, we 
saw before us, touched by his last beams, a distant 
fringe of trees, and we knew we were nearing our 
journey’s end, for Verbeck’s farm lay behind that dis- 
tant foliage. Our last meal was eaten on the desert, 
our last rest taken till the moon was up, and then on 
again we “trekked” through a silent world. At midnight 
of that same day we walked our weary horses up to the 
farm-gate, and were met by the hospitable farmer Ver- 
beck and his family, heralded by the troop of dogs that 
are invariably to be found hanging about the Dutch 
farmhouses. Our journey across the Karroo was ac- 
complished, and we had reached the Farm of Mooifon- 
tein (Beautiful Waters). Behind the white-walled house 
and shaded trees ran a small river, to which we led the 
tired horses; and later, over an impromptu supper, we 
told Verbeck the latest news from the civilized world, 
and slept that night, with a grateful sense of perils over- 
come, far into the morning light of the following day. 
— Wonders of King’s River Canyon—S. F. Chronicle — 
Clouds and sunshine ever alternating were the marked 
features of our last days in the canyon. Most of the 
severe labor of exploring and seeing the canyon was 
over. We had climbed up the talus and seen the sights; 
we had looked over a waste of fallen gray boulders up 
a great wall of gray granite having an overhanging lip 
that must have projected at least seventy feet and 
threatened to momentarily come down and make a 
great addition to the chaotic mass of fallen rock upon 
which we stood. From this point under the face of 
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Muir Dome, with this threatening ledge hanging directly 
over our heads, we looked up the canyon, and the great 
gorge seen from this point either way, up or down, can 
challenge in safety the world to produce a more sub- 
lime, not to say awful, picture of rock magnificence 
and, at the same time, desolation. Down the canyon 
the view is, in a measure, softened and relieved by the 
river flowing through the middle of the picture, but the 
view up is edged, harsh, and jagged with gray granite 
and mostly bare rock. All the rock-from here, on our 
right hand or south side, looms up in its immense and 
awful grandeur, surmounted by its sharp, spire-like 
pinnacle, the grand Sentinel piercing the very clouds 
that rush so fast overhead from over the southeast 
horizon to lose themselves as they tumble out of sight 
back of the Muir Dome that hangs so threateningly 
over our very heads, the awfully uncomfortable and 
Damoclean ledge fully 3,000 feet above us. In front 
and some four miles distant, filling the entire centre of 
the picture with but a slight exception, stands the pale 
gray white mass, rearing itself up its full 5,500 feet—the 
White Woman—over which the cloud shadows are con- 
tinually playing. Now it is spotted with brilliant écru- 
white sunlight streaks, alternating with gray-violet 
shadows; now it is one burst of pure white sunlight all 
over and is the White Woman in all of its brilliant 
pallor sure enough; now it frowns down upon the deso- 
lation it is fated to look upon from its eternal winding 
sheet until the world shall be rolled as a scroll, a mass 
of dark leaden purple. There is a mighty rush and 
roar of wind overhead and the great masses of vapor 
plunge and describe parts of great circles as they roll 
over, only to be rent and torn into fragments aad blown 
and lost within the deep blue void from whence they 
sprang. There is no sound but this roar above and 
this hissing nestling of the tormented trees as the wind 
rudely twists their boughs about and sometimes en- 
deavors to knot them together. Occasionally a faint 
and steady murmur is heard from the river flowing over 
its rocky bed, but the pleasant sound is quickly lost in 
the din and roar of the wind, and then we think it is 
surely the beginning of autumn, a good time to get out of 
the upper Sierra, as one is liable to be snow-locked there 
now at any day. There seem to be no birds in this 
canyon. The familiar harsh cry of the jay was wanting, 
and there are few or no squirrels here, at least we saw 
none and heard none. As a consequence the gorge 
carries with it an awful sense of isolation, of remoteness 
from all of the rest of the world. Neither is its sense 
of cheerfulness enhanced by the presence of so many 
bear tracks and the ominous, blood-curdling yells one 
hears by moonlight, in the middle of the night, make one 
think of the hair-raising Apache. They are certainly 
the yells of California lions, and we are inclined to hug 
close to our rock and pile on more wood while our 
inward prayer is, “God bless our home, such as it is, 
and preserve our horses.”” Though lacking in birds, 
squirrels, gophers, and such other evidences of harmless 
and delightful pastoralism, the upper end of the canyon 
abounds in beautiful views and nooks and bits. In this 
particular it is unrivalled; especially are its river views 
wildly beautiful, far surpassing in this respect anything 
the writer has even seen, glimpses of Muir Dome and 
of Mount Hutchings down the stream being especially 
lovely. There are also a few fine wood interiors at the 
upper end of the gorge, but in general the timber is 
of an inferior quality and far from being large in size. 
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Owing to its great altitude the valley bed is mostly oc- 
cupied by sugar pine, scarcely any of the yellow pine ap- 
pearing. Two only of this variety were noticed by us, but 
they were very large and though completely sound, evi- 
dently very old. There is, however, a common moun- 
tain red cedar tree in the upper end of the valley worthy 
of special mention, it being the largest tree of its species 
we had any of us ever seen, measuring forty-seven feet 
in circumference at the ground, or a trifle over fifteen 
feet in diameter, fully as large as many of the giant red- 
woods of the coast or sequoia of the mountains. It is 
also the first as well as only tree we ever saw bearing 
distinctly the marks of bears’ claws—bear writing, as 
John Muir so quaintly terms it—though it certainly 
does show crossed and recrossed, deeply cut and very 
legible. The tree is probably nearly if not quite 200 
feet high, and is buried in a mass of deep and dark 
conifers in the extreme upper meadow. The meadows 
here are as thickly covered with ferns and as much en- 
croached upon by young growths and brush as any in 
Yosemite, and as they have never been overrun by 
stock, or, as far as I can learn, burned over by the 
Indian system of forestry, they prove the opinion that 
the writer has always held that the young growth will 
only encroach to a certain limit upon these open spaces, 
and also that the cry of danger from fire is a convenient 
bugaboo, and the necessity for trimming up and cutting 
down in Yosemite for this, that, or the other want of 
reason is a mere delusion. All through the Sierra, at 
all altitudes are seen these little openings or flats, formed 
by some natural peculiarity, around whose edges toa 
certain limit grow the great trees, beyond which and 
farther into the open space reach the younger and 
newer growth, but only to a prescribed limit; while in 
the marshy spots, or along the rivulets which invariably 
wind through the open, grow the various species of 
brush, yet always is the open face of the meadow pre- 
served by some agency of nature’s own. The follow- 
ing day we prepared to leave the canyon and soon after 
started for the valleys below. We repassed the tedious 
hills and ridges until the summit was reached. Here 
was our panorama. Upon entering the canyon nearly 
two weeks previously the view was confined mainly to 
an indistinct glimpse of distant peaks in endless con- 
fusion piled on each other, owing to the great amount 
of smoke in the atmosphere, forest fires burning in 
every direction. This, to a lover of colors, produced 
effects gorgeous and beautiful beyond description, giv- 
ing every distance in light a shell pink or pale rose tint 
with shadows of a pale sea green and opaline blue that 
was simply distracting to endeavor to imitate or repro- 
duce with ordinary palette mud. During the time we 
had spent in the canyon, now far below us, the atmo- 
sphere had cleared itself, and now, still in their rose 
tints and blues, though not so vivid, rose clear in their 
unapproachable sublimity the culminating ridges of the 
Sierra; directly in front of us and over the canyon, but 
at a long distance back from it, was a magnificent cone, 
whose height was not less than 14,000 feet above the 
sea. This mountain we had seen but obscurely when 
going into the canyon. Now, upon bringing a power- 
ful glass to bear upon it, its terrific fractures and cleav- 
ages were as distinctly visible as though we had stood 
within a mile of its base. Gigantic perpendicular and 
parallel gashes ran up its sides and formed jagged 
edges, each rising above its fellow until a cone summit 
was formed. Yet this was all lost to the naked eye, its 
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edge appearing perfectly smooth. To the south was 
another mass, greater in bulk, and fully equal in height, 
but not so prominent as this cone, while away to the 
north rose ridge upon ridge and crest upon crest, an 
endless series of tooth-like peaks, and it was easy to 
see why the appellation of “Sierra” (saw) was bestowed 
upon this mountain chain. A strong northwest wind 
was blowing, and warm white clouds hovered over the 
summits, casting violet shadows along the ridges below. 
The eye roams southward, instinctively following the 
higher and more distant peaks and ridges until it finally 
rests upon the crown of the United Fishermen's Peaks, 
or Mount Whitney. This mountain overtops all its 
fellows plainly to the view, yet it is not much above 
some of its nearer neighbors. Its height varies in 
different measurements from about 14,880 to 15,082 
feet, but the usual figure is about 15,000 feet. It isa 
pale buff-white pyramidal mass of granite, quite flat 
upon its top, as though a quarter of the height of the 
pyramid had been sliced off from the apex down, and 
resembles very much the old-time conventional geog- 
raphy cuts of the various South American volcanos. 
Great masses of talus were to be seen lying about, what 
appeared to be its western base, but no signs of vege- 
tation. I doubt if there is a much finer panorama of 
mountain peaks to be seen in the whole world than this 
which was now spread .out before us, and the effect 
early in July, when their summits are white with snow, 
must be sublime beyond power of description.” The 
balance of the party now went ahead to seek a camp. 
Then, from somewhere unknown came silently float- 
ing on the wings of the winds, far overhead, a large gray 
eagle, who soared and sailed in majestic circles around 
and about for a while, and then turned with solemn dig- 
nity and sailed toward the east, at first down, down and 
finally appeared to head for Mount Whitney, upon 
whose summit, as the highest point of land in the United 
States, it was fitting that he, as the emblematic bird of 
his nation’s mighty greatness and dignity, should rest. 
— Desolation of Modern Babylon—Noah’s Sunday Times— 
It is usual for travellers to dwell upon the utter deso- 
lation of Babylon, and to paint its site as a strip of 
desert, especially woe-begone and unfertile. But the 
eloquent gentlemen who dwell upon this aspect of the 
place could not have seen it in the early spring. The 
date groves and gardens along the banks of the 
Euphrates are then things of beauty in their fresh spring 
verdure, and the plain itself is laid down with crops. 
Irrigation canals cross it here and there, and give 
trouble to the horsemen. No grass grows upon the 
mounds, and there are patches of the level white with 
the nitre which is to be found here as in other parts of 
Mesopotamia; but the surface of the soil is on the 
whole green and pleasant to the eye. The glad waters 
of the river flow in the bright morning sunshine with | 
palm and mulberry hanging over its banks, drinking in 
sap and life. The great city which counted its popula- 
tion by millions and filled the world with a renown not 
yet forgotten, has disappeared under the dust of twenty 
centuries; but nature is as fresh and jocund as when 
Babylon was still unbuilt. Birds sing overhead in the 
pleasant spring air; butterflies flutter about in search of 
flowers; balmy odors regale the sense. It is therefore 
difficult to feel as one perhaps ought for the great capi- 
tal which once cumbered this ground. Nature does not 
mourn for it, and it is hard to be sad at the bidding 
of sentiment when bright spring hides its graves. 
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THE SONNET-—-A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Sunset—Henry Ellison—Poems 
The golden foot-prints of departing Day 
Are fading from the ocean silently, 
And Twilight, stealing onward, halves the sky; 
One after one they fade in light away, 
While, with a thousand songs, the Earth doth say 
Farewell, uplifting all her mountains high, 
To catch the last reflections ere they die, 
As, one by one, their peaks grow cold and gray. 
Yon orb, that hangs upon the ocean’s rim, 
Looks, Janus-like, both back and forward too, 
And, while it fades Aere to Earth’s evening hymn, 
It brightens, from afar, o’er regions new, 
Unto the songs of Morning, raised to Him, 
Who thus ’twixt night and day the great line drew! 


Happiness—Edith Wharton—Scribner's 
This perfect love can find no words to say. 
What words are left, still sacred for our use, 
That have not suffered the sad world’s abuse, 
And figure forth a gladness dimmed and gray ? 
Let us be silent still, since words convey 
But shadowed images, wherein we lose 
The fulness of love’s light ; our lips refuse 
The fluent commonplace of yesterday. 
Then shall we hear beneath the brooding wing 
Of silence what abiding voices sleep, 
The primal notes of nature, that outring 
Man’s little noises, warble he or weep, 
The song the morning stars together sing, 
The sound of deep that calleth unto deep. 


Thlang-lhlang—F. S. Saltus—Pittsburg Bulletin 
The gold Hoang-Ho lulls with fluctuant tide 
The marble palace of the Mandarin : 
Without bloom citron-gardens, and within 
Rise stately court-yards, porticoed and wide. 
I hear of tinkling bells, the silver din 
From porcelain towers, whence caracole and ride 
Great hosts of Mongols, while from Han-tung’s side 
The annual festivals with pomp begin. 
Ravished, I see a lithe, sweet, doe-eyed girl, 
Che-Kiang’s most sacred Princess, passing through 
The merry town where dragoned flags unfurl 
Their gold and argent on her hair’s dusk hue; 
I see her enter, catch her smile of pearl, 
And smell a wondrous perfume, strange and new. 


Immortality— Westland Marston—Macmillan’s 
If I had lived ere seer or priest unveiled 

A life to come, methinks that, knowing thee, 

I should have guessed thine immortality ; 

For Nature, giving instincts, never failed 

To give the ends they point to. Never quailed 

The swallow, through air-wilds, o’er tracts of sea, 
To chase the summer; seeds that prisoned be 
Dream of and find the daylight. Unassailed 

By doubt, impelled by yearnings for the main, 

The creature river-born doth there emerge ; 

So thou, with thoughts and longings which our earth 
Can never compass in its narrow verge, 

Shalt the fit region of thy spirit gain, 

And death fulfil the promptings of thy birth. 


Would God it were Morning—Frederick W. H. Myers 

My God, how many times ere I be dead 
Must I the bitterness of dying know? 

How often like a corpse upon my bed 
Compose me and surrender me, and so 

Through hateful hours and ill-rememberéd 
Between the twilight and the twilight go, 

By visions bodiless obscurely led 
Through many a wild enormity of woe ? 

And yet I know not but that this is worst 

When with that light, the feeble and the first, 
I start and gaze into the world again, 

And gazing, find it as of old accurst, 

And gray, and blinded with the stormy burst, 
And blank appalling solitude of rain. 


An Arab Boy—Clinton Scollard—N. Y. Home Journal 
This brown-skinned boy whose hair in heavy curl 
About his low and wide-set forehead falls, 
And who “ bakshish” vociferously calls, 
Whose parted lips reveal a flash of pearl, 
Is kin to those who in the rush and swirl 
Of battle shout, at frenzied intervals, 
“ Allah il Allah,” till the sky’s blue walls 
Above them seem to madly reel and whirl. 
Ah! what a lustre fires his handsome eye! 
Already gleams the fate-implanted spark 
One day may kindle to a lurid glow: 
His mouth is set for some barbaric cry, 
His lithe frame quivers wrathfully, and mark! 
His hand is clenched for a fanatic blow. 


Life and Death—Cosmo Monkhouse—Academy 

From morn to eve they struggled—Life and Death. 
At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 
Contended, and as foes of equal worth, 

So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath. 

But when the sharp red sun cut through its sheath 
Of western clouds, I saw the brown arms’ girth 
Tighten and bear that radiant form to earth, 

And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 

And then the wonder came—for when I fled 
To where those great antagonists down fell 

I could not find the body that I sought, 
And when and where it went I could not tell, 
One only form was left of those who fought, 
The long dark form of Death—and it was dead. 


Blue and Silver—Morning—-London World 
Now doth black night fade from the sleeping sea, 
His ghost-grim raiment floating to the west, 
His weird arms folded on his sombre breast, 
Filled with wild rage against the day to be: 
The fair, white day, that cometh hastily, 
In silver shod, in glittering garments dressed 
(A bridal robe, with diamond-studded vest), 
To bid him from her gracious presence flee. 
See, little silver ripples rise and spread ; 
The blue-wide sky grows wider as she stays ; 
A seagull floats from his uneasy bed, 
And glitters in the spreading silver rays. 
Amid the cloudy hills the night lies dead, 
His dark face shrouded ’neath blue shimmering haze, 
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All night long, St. Cloud held out bravely; and all 
night long fresh hordes of insurgents kept pouring in 
from outlying villages on the spurs of distant hills; for 
the Kabyles, like the eagles, perch their eyries on the 
topmost ledges of the mountain peaks. All night 
long, too, Iris Knyvett sat, white and anxious, tending 
Vernon Blake and the other wounded men, while that 
hideous din continued to wax fiercer and ever fiercer 
outside, and that awful glare to glow redder and ever 
redder through the cracks of the casemate. Even 
Madame !’Administratrice herself felt her martial ardor 
cool somewhat, as she saw how the natives gathered 
thick in fresh swarms around that doomed fort—one 
seething, surging mass of half savage humanity, now 
hanging by hundreds like bees from a branch on the 
bare brick walls of the frail fortress, and pressing on to 
their death with true Mahommedan ardor. 

“The more we mow down, the more seem to grow 
up afresh,” Madame exclaimed at last, raising her hands 
in horror and astonishment to heaven. “They use 
each other’s bodies like rats or vermin, just to make a 
bridge of dead for the survivors to trample on. The 
hateful creatures! I wish I was a man! I’d like to 
go out and have a good shot at them myself.” 

And even as she spoke, a loud yell of triumph arose 
up anew from the Kabyle ranks. They had succeeded 
in setting alight the gateway of the fort. Big bursts 
of fiame spurted from the loopholes. The red tongues 
of fire were mounting high upon the stone lintels. 

* Unless reinforcements arrive by mid-day,” Madame 
remarked, surveying the situation with critical coolness 
through her tortoiseshell glasses, “we will surrender, as 
they did at Palaestro in ’71; then, my dear,” she drew 
her hand suggestively, with a click across her white 
throat, “ the savages will make mincemeat of us.” 

“What happened at Palaestro in ’71?” Iris asked, 
with a shudder, as the shouts once more rose loud and 
clear from the gateway, heavenward. 

* Ah, my dear,” the little Frenchwoman answered, 
with a sagacious nod, “ you should just have been there 
then; that was something like fighting. You’d have 
known what an insurrection was like, I can tell you. I 
was the only woman who escaped alive from old St. 
Cloud; and at Palaestro—pouf!—with a boum! boum! 
they extinguished the garrison after it surrendered.” 

“ After it surrendered?” Iris repeated, shrinking. 

“ Ah, after it had surrendered, je Ze crois bien, mon 
enfant! Murdered them all in cold blood. The set- 
tlers held out to the very last moment in the maison 
cantonnicre and the gendarmerie next door. But when 
the gendarmerie was almost tumbling in ruins about 
their heads—riddled through and through, as we shall 
be soon—Bassetti and the rest came out on parole— 
that brave Bassetti—with a promise that they might 
retire with credit, their arms in their hands, dien en- 
tendu, for the honor of France, to the nearest civilized 
settlement in the district. Nothing more military—they 
surrendered on terms. They carried their arms out 
with them, like true French soldiers. He bien, ma chere, 
as soon as they’d got just outside the house—on terms, 
remember—Aoup, sauve gui peut, the savages were down 
upon them, knocking them over with the butt-ends of 





* From The Tents of Shem: a Story of Algiers. By Grant Allen. 








their rifles, and massacring them then and there in cold 
blood, with true Kabyle treachery. Poor old men and 
beardless boys, voyez-vous bien? Do you wonder that 
I hate them, then, these cochons d’ indigenes ?” 

Iris shuddered. “ It’s terrible,” she cried, “terrible!” 

“And to think, Iris dear,” Mrs. Knyvett remarked, 
“that if it hadn’t been for your determined opposition 
to your dear uncle, we might have been sitting at our 
ease this very minute in Sir Arthur’s villa. Oh, if I 
only once get out of this place, I'll never go among 
such frightful creatures again—never, never, never.” 

“But you won’t get out of it, chére dame,” madame 
continued, complacently, just grasping her meaning 
through the midst of her English; “I was coming to 
that. I was just going to tell you; they'll do with us 
precisely as they did at Palaestro—they’ll murder us 
wholesale. T’chk, t’chk, t’chk at every one of our 
throats. It’s a Jehad, you know—a holy war; and in a 
Jehad, madame, there’s no keeping troth or trust with 
the infidels. Well, the women and children were in 
the maison cantonniére, as I was on the point of telling 
you (whew! whata bullet! it nearly made a hole through 
the casement). They held out there, with just a hand- 
ful of men, till the fire around them actually scorched 
and burnt their dresses; and then, of course, they could 
hold out no longer. So they surrendered at last—sur- 
rendered on terms of sparing their poor little lives 
alone. The savages accepted them. But as soon as 
they came down, r’r’r, the same as before—the men 
were killed—just knocked on the head, so, before the 
women’s eyes; and the women were stripped of their 
very clothes, and handed over, in I dare not tell you 
what shameful condition, to the tender mercies of those 
savage brutes there. That’s what we may expect, if 
Hippolyte’s fool enough to listen toterms. But I hope 
he won’t. For my part, I’d sooner die first.” 

With such cheering conversation, the night wore 
through. More and more Kabyles seemed to burst 
upon them forever. Monseigneur and Blake, and the 
other wounded who could still bear arms, had gone out 
long since perforce to join the shattered little band of 
defenders. The guard-room and dwelling-house alone 
held out. The court-yard was in the hands of the enemy. 

“Unless reinforcements arrive before noon,” the 
commandant said, “we must ask for terms. We can’t 
hold out much longer against overwhelming numbers.” 

“ Let us die where we stand first,” Sabaterie answered. 
“For the sake of the women, let us all die fighting.” 

Soon the front of the house became untenable. 

“We must put you on the terrace,” M. I’Administra- 
teur said quietly, coming up tothe women. “You'll 
be out of reach of the bullets there. Duck behind the 
parapet. When that’s no longer safe, we must take 
such terms as they choose to offer us.” 

“No terms! No terms!” Madame answered firmly. 

The women and children, huddling close together, 
made their way out by the steps at the back on to the 
flat top of the old Moorish villa. A wall surrounded it 
on each side, a foot or two high, and sufficiently thick 
to be quite bullet-proof. Madame 1|’Administratice, 
irrepressible still, raised her head for a moment above 
the summit of this parapet to see how the fight now 
went below. In a second, the sight of that hated face 
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drew a shower of fire once more from the Kabyles in 
the courtyard, who, inspired alike by bigotry and hate, 
thirsted for the blood of the high-heeled woman. The 
indomitable little soul, not daunted even now, drew off 
one of her dainty Parisian evening shoes—a strange 
reminder of last night’s suddenly interrupted festivities 
—and held it on a casual fragment of bamboo high 
above the parapet. “Let them waste their bullets on 
that,” she cried, derisively; and waste them they did, 
indeed, in good earnest, for in another minute not a 
shred was left of the insulting token. Madame knew 
well by what nick-name she was called among the wild 
tribes, and she flaunted in their faces in this last ex- 
tremity that expressive symbol of her hated presence. 

All through the morning, the little garrison still held 
out by superhuman efforts. Noon came at last, and 
with it the glare of an almost tropicalsun. A burning sky 
hung hazy blue overhead, and a hot sirocco swept on 
with fierce force from the sweltering desert. All round, 
the smoke and heat of a great conflagration went up in 
blinking mist from the ruddy ruins of the still smoul- 
dering village. Nothing remained of St. Cloud to be- 
hold, indeed, but charred and blackened sites, and 
broken walls, and that one gaunt fort, now tumbling 
visibly to pieces by slow degrees before the vigorous 
assault of the victorious Kabyles. 

Their only hope lay in the arrival of succor. Had 
any rumor of the rising yet reached Algiers? Had any 
messenger descended at Beni-Mansour? Could troops 
hurry up from Tizi-Ouzou, or Fort National? 

Or were Tizi-Ouzou and Fort National themselves, 
too, in flames! Was this a general rising of all the 
Algerian tribes, or a mere local Kabyle insurrection? 

They knew nothing. They could guess nothing. 
They could only wait and hope and wonder, and look 
with straining eyes along those two white lines curling 
round among the hills, that showed above the parapet 
the roads to the two nearest European stations. 

’ By noon, the situation was no longer tenable. The 
Zouaves could hardly fight another half-hour for sheer 
fatigue and thirst and hunger. Muttered cries of “ Sur- 
render” began to be heard here and there among the 
men. The fort, in fact, was but a riddled shell, it 
might fall down bodily about their ears at any moment. 

Just then, M. l’Administrateur made his appearance 
suddenly on the fiat white terrace. He was grimed 
with smoke, and covered with stains of powder or blood. 
“T’m going to make terms,” he said, shortly. 

“ Jamais /” madame cried, in her shrillest accents, 
stamping her little foot angrily upon the tiles of the 
house-top. “ /Jamais/ jamais! mille fois jamais /” 

“We can no longer delay it,” monsieur responded, 
coldly, twirling his mustaches. 

“Surrender if you like, but I'll fight till I die, if I 
hold the fort myself alone,’ madame answered with 
spirit, seizing the sword at a wrench from the scabbard 
by his side. I shall not be massacred here in cold blood 
as we were at Palaestro. I shall die blade in hand. 
For the honor of France, I refuse to surrender.” 

“T command this garrison,” he answered with dignity. 

“ And I command you,” Madame retorted briskly, with 
her irrepressible street-Arab readiness. “Go back,” 
she went on, in a coaxing tone, pouting her pretty little 
Parisian lips at him coquettishly. “Go back, there’s a 
good man, and fight it out like a soldier to the bitter 
end. If in twenty minutes, twenty minutes by my 
watch—the little watch you gave me, you remember, 
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Hippolyte—we’re not relieved from Fort National or 
somewhere, parole d’honneur, Vl jump down among 
them myself, all alive, from the parapet. Not a woman 
shall be taken prisoner. We will save our honor! 
Death, if you will, but not—not these savages!” 

* You are right,” monsieur cried with spirit, taking 
her hand. “Such a woman as you teaches men how to 
die. You showme my duty. We will never surrender. 
If they enter this house, it shall be over our dead bodies.” 

Madame, in a sudden burst of unwonted tenderness, 
stepped forward with a bound, and kissed him roundly. 

But Iris held her hand to her ears in horror. They 
must die where they stood! They must die that day! 
Die by the sword! There was clearly no help for it! 

Unless a relief party arrived in twenty minutes! 

* * * * ® * 

In the fort affairs had come to the last gasp. Am- 
munition, wasted like water in that sharp fight, was be- 
ginning to give out. It was a question of sabres and 
bayonets now. Let the rebels come on! ‘They must 
sell their lives dearly, and then—all would soon be over. 

The women, crouched and huddled together in a 
mass on the hot terrace, were silent at last in mute ex- 
pectation. Even Madame |’Administratrice found her 
courage fail; she crouched with the rest and uttered 
not a word, but gazed away to the west. 

Presently Iris looked up and spoke. 

* What’s that cloud,” she cried, “coming over the 
Col—away yonder on the left? Do you see it? Do 
you see it More Kabyles, I suppose. O mother, 
they’ll soon swarm over us.” 

Madame shaded her eyes with her hand and looked. 
For a moment she hesitated. They were hard to make 
out. She dared not believe her eyes. Then all at 
once, in their hour of deliverance, her calmness broke 
down and her nerve forsook her. She fell upon Iris’s 
neck, sobbing, with a wild hysterical flood of tears. 

“They’re Zouaves!”’ she cried, flinging her arms 
madly round her English friend, “they’re Zouaves! I 
can see them, I can tell the uniform. I can recognize 
the even red line of march! I can make out the flag! 
Vous sommes sauvés, sauvés/” And she kissed her 
again and again on both cheeks in a frantic outburst. 

At that very instant, along the opposite hill, a second 
column appeared above the crest. A cry burst forth 
with eager energy from all those watching women’s lips: 

“ Les Chasseurs, les Chasseurs! Mere de Dieu/ 
Nous sommes sauvés.” 

Madame |’Administratrice waved her handkerchief 
wildly in triumph. With a burst of joy she rushed to 
the trap-door, and shouted aloud to her husband below: 

“Hippolyte! Hippolyte! One minute longer! 
Hold out for your lives! We shall beat them yet! 
Two columns are coming. Zouaves and Chasseurs! 
We have them between two fires. One from Tizi- 
Ouzou! The other from Fort National!” 

A few moments later all was changed as if by magic. 
On either side a body of trained and drilled French 
soldiers was charging with fixed bayonets the wearied 
mob of irregular Kabyles. For a quarter of an hour 
the din and smoke and turmoil were indescribable. 
Hideous shrieks went up to the noonday sky. Short 
swords were brandished and the rifles fired. A fright- 
ful mé/ée of slaughter ensued. Then the noise slowly 
died out to a few stray shots, and ceased at last. The 
women on the roof breathed freely once more. The 
Kabyles were surrounded—disarmed—taken prisoners! 
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—A Funeral From the Tenements—The New York Sun— 
A funeral in a crowded east side street! From every 
window in the giant tenements human heads are thrust, 
in every doorway is a group of women, and clustered 
on every hand are little knots of children, on whose 
peaked faces is stamped the desire to lose no portion 
of what is going on. Stretched along the curb isa long 
string of coaches, headed by a hearse decked out in all 
the trappings of woe. The drivers,a brawny set of men, 
used to such scenes, stand together idly talking. In the 
mouth of one of the tenements stand a dozen women. 

“She must be heartbroken,” said one. 

“Indeed she must,” said another, “or she’d never 
have spent so much money.” 

“Tt’ll cost a heap to pay for such a beautiful funeral.” 

“And she hasn’t a cent, poor thing. She’ll have to 
work her fingers to the bone to pay for it.” 

“And the poor children; what'll they do?” 

There is a clatter of heavy footsteps on the stairs, 
and a rosewood casket comes bumping down cn the 
shoulders of six struggling men. It is rolled into the 
hearse, which moves slowly away, and the first coach 
takes its place. A wild, shrill cry, half a moan and half 
a shriek of pain, is heard, and out comes the widow, a 
gaunt-faced woman of middle age. She sways her body 
to and fro and rubs her eyes viciously with her hand- 
kerchief. A crowd gathers around her, and she is bus- 
tled out of sight into the coach with three other women 
in rusty black clothes. A little boy in well-worn knick- 
erbockers climbs up in the driver’s seat and there gra- 
ciously recognizes a crowd of little chaps on the sidewalk, 
who gaze at him with envious eyes. 

“Are ye goin’ to ride up there, Dinny?” asked one. 

“Of course,” was the reply; “ ain’t it me fodder’s fune- 
ral?” And the sombre procession moved slowly away. 
—Alone on the Battlefield—The Springfield Republican— 

We were on a foxsced march through a forest. A 
shower of bails caused great branches and limbs to fall 
at our feet. As we wended our way through the bloom- 
ing hawthorns on the skirt of the wood, the shower of 
balls became terrific. Siderof, a young soldier of Com- 
pany A, suddenly fell forward. I shall never forget his 
appealing glance as the blood gushed from his mouth. 
An instant after his eyes closed in death. 

I caught a glimpse of the man who had fired the shot. 
He was a tall, heavily-built Turk. I ran toward him, 
though sick and famished. Suddenly I heard a report, 
something passed rapidly before me and my eyes tingled. 

“ He has fired upon me,” I thought. The same mo- 
ment my enemy uttered a shriek as he crawled through 
the thorny bushes. With a blow I broke his gun and 
then buried my bayonet in his heart. I heard a cry, 
between a groan anda howl. Then I ran. 

The others shouted “hurrah!” Several fell around 
me. I remember discharging my gun two or three 
times. As we entered an open plain the cry of “hur- 


rah” became stronger, and we all charged. No, not 
all, for I fell to the earth and could not stir. 

I was astonished at this, and my astonishment in- 
creased when I no longer heard anything—neither 
shouts, commands nor reports. 
blue, the sky, perhaps. 
see even this. 


I saw only something 
An instant afterward I did not 
The sensation was a novel one to me. 








There I lay, with my face toward the earth, on which 
I saw only a few blades of grass, over which a tiny ant 
crawled. I could gaze at this—my whole world—with 
only one eye. The other was covered by something 
hard—perhaps a branch against which my head had 
fallen. My position was extremely painful. I wished 
to change it, but it was impossible to doso. I heard 
the rasping of grasshoppers and the buzzing of bees. 
Then came silence. At length, by a great effort, I 
drew my arm from under my body and supported my- 
self by my two hands. I wished to get on my knees, 
but a pain shot like lightning from my legs to my breast, 
thence to my head. Again I saw nothing. 

When I reawakened I wondered how I happened to 
be beneath the star-spangled sky. Why was I not in 
my tent? Who had taken me from it? I tried to rise, 
but I again felt the excruciating pain in my legs, and 
it dawned upon my mind that I had been wounded in 
the skirmish. Was my wound fatal? I touched the 
part of my legs in which I felt the pain. They were 
covered with coagulated blood. The agony, like a jump- 
ing toothache, became more intense at the contact of 
my hand. There was a buzzing in my ears, and my 
head felt heavy. Why had they left me here alone? 

With agonies worse than death I managed to sit up. 
How often since my distress began had I despaired of 
even doing this! Above me I could see a large, bril- 
liant star, around which twinkled myriads of smaller 
ones. I was completely surrounded by thick bushes. 

Now I understood why my comrades had overlooked 
me, and my hair rose as I thought that I never should 
be found here. The stars looked like livid scars and 
the rising moon seemed like a wreath. Ah! what a 
blessed thing it is to have a roof above the head at 
night. I heard strange sounds. The air was full of 
heart-rending cries. Did they come from some tor- 
tured wretch near me? I looked around, but could see 
no one. God! it was myself that groaned. What 
plaintive cries I uttered. Could it be that my pain was 
so great that I lost all knowledge of my own identity? 
Yes, I suffered a thousand deaths, though I hardly re- 
alized it, because my head was so heavy. 

I cannot tell how long I lay upon the ground with 
my eyes shut, though I was not asleep. Through my 
closed lids I at length felt the cruel rays of the sun. 

It must have been yesterday that I was wounded. 
A day has passed, how many more must go before I 
die? Oh, if I could but keep my brain from working! 
Millions of thoughts torment me. Oh, my pains can- 
not last long. They must end soon. Two or three 
lines will be inserted in the papers about the skirmish. 
‘Our losses are insignificant. So many wounded, one 
volunteer killed.” I shall not be mentioned; only 
Siderof’s death will be recorded. 

The sun grows scorching. I open my eyes upon the 
same bushes, the same sky. 


Thank God, I am not alone. I have a neighbor 


there. O heavens! it is the Turk—acorpse! How 
large he looks. Yes, itis he. There he lies, covered 
with blood. Why did I kill him? What accursed 


destiny has sent him here? Who was he? Perhaps, 
like me, he has an aged mother. I picture her seated at 
the door of her hut, straining her eyes to see her darling. 
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Alas, and it never occurred to me when I set out for 
the war that I should inflict painand death. I thought 
only of the way in which I should bare my breast to 
the enemy. With this feeling I marched forth, and I 
have done my duty. What has been the result? I 
have made a monster of myself, and this poor fellah 
(he wore the Egyptian uniform) is less guilty than I. 

He was commanded to fight and he obeyed. Had 
he refused he would have received some hundreds of 
stripes, after which a bullet would have been lodged in 
his heart. As he retreated over the long and rough 
road from Stamboul to Rustchuk we attacked him, and 
he defended himself. Seeing that his rifle did not 
frighten us he lost his presence of mind; then a little 
soldier, he could have killed with one blow of his fist, 
buried his bayonet in his heart. Whose was the fault? 

And now thirst begins to torture me. Where can I 
get a drop of water? Happily I think of the Turk’s 
flask. I make up my mind to get to it. I writhe 
toward the dead body. My feet seemed nailed to the 
earth and every motion redoubles my agony. I weep, 
I gnash my teeth, I shriek while dragging myself along. 
At length I attain it. There is the flask more than 
half full! Oh, I shall have water enough until I die. 

Poor victim, you are my benefactor. I commence 
to drink, supporting myself on my elbow, but, suddenly 
losing my balance, I fall with my face upon the breast 
of my deliverer. A horrible stench tells me that the 
corpse is beginning to decompose. 

The sun is in the zenith. His great disc, that I see 
through the trees, looks red as blood. What will be- 
come of my neighbor before the end of this torrid day? 
He is already ina horrible state. His hairis beginning 
to fall off; his complexion, a natural black, has become 
a pale yellow; the skin is drawn tightly over his face, 
and behind the ears it has cracked. Maggots already 
swarm over it. His feet are swollen in his gaiters, be- 
tween the clasps of which can be seen great blisters. 

It is impossible to remain here longer. I must re- 
move, but how can I? I can yet raise my arm, open 
the flask and drink a little water, but I cannot drag 
away my heavy and inert body. 

However, I retire slowly—more slowly than a snail. 
This operation lasts many hours; my pains grow more 
acute, but I do not mind them so much now, since I 
cannot remember what it is to be at ease. I am al- 
ready accustomed to my misery. I have at last suc- 
ceeded in writhing some feet. But I do not breathe 
fresh air long—that is, if there can be fresh air about a 
corpse. The wind changes and brings me such a pu- 
trid odor that my empty stomach contracts convulsively. 
The pestilential atmosphere fills my nose, my mouth, 
my throat. I give up in despair and begin to weep. 

I feel myself sinking down, down, down. Hark! but 
it is only a trick of my imagination. I cannot believe 
it. Yes,some one is speaking, and I am about to call, 
when I think that they are Turks. 

Ha! There they are crossing the brook. My own 
countrymen! There are nearly fifty of them, led by a 
black-bearded officer mounted on a fine horse. They 
have scarcely crossed the brook when the officer, ris- 
ing in his stirrups, shouts: “Advance at a gallop!” 

“Stop, stop, for God’s sake!” I cry, but the clatter 
of hoofs and the ring of sabres drowns my feeble voice. 

“Curses upon them!” I fall back in a faint, from 
which I awaken sobbing because I am not dead. At 
the same time I upset the water flask—my comfort, 
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my hope—the one thing that can make life endurable 
until death comes. Only a few drops of water remain, 
the rest has been drunk by the dry and greedy earth. 
I cannot describe the numbness that possesses me. 

I remain motionless, with half-closed eyes. My 
neighbor has become a spectre. Horror seizes me as 
I gaze. He no longer has a face. The flesh has 
fallen from his bones, and these bones grin mockingly. 
I turn cold with fear at the sight, though I have seen 
hundreds of skeletons and dissected several heads. 

The fiery rays of the sun are untempered by the 
smallest cloud. My hands and face are blistered. I 
have drunk the mouthful of water. I meant to drink 
only a drop, but I could not help swallowing it all—all! 

Ah! why did I not call the Cossacks when they were 
near? Even if they had been Turks it would be better 
to be their prisoner than to be here. They might have 
tortured me an hour or two, but now God only knows 
how long I must wait for death. 

O my mother—my dear, dear mother!—you will 
tear your white hair and beat your head against the 
wall. You will curse those who have invented war to 
afflict humanity. And thou, ah, Marfa, my beloved 
one, thank God you will never know what I have en- 
dured. Adieu, mother! Adieu, my betrothed, my dar- 
ling! O agony, agony! Why can I not die?.... 

When I regained consciousness I was in a hospital. 
The soldiers who came to bury the dead found me. 
Around me I saw the doctors, the Sisters of Charity, and 
I recognized a distinguished St. Petersburg professor. 

“Well, young man, you are fortunate,” he said. 
“You shall not die, and, besides, we have managed to 
save one of your legs. How are you? Can you speak?” 

“Yes, I can.” 

Then I told them the story as you have read it. 

—“ Johnnie, You've Lost" —The San Francisco Examiner— 

The flickering rays of light from the tall electric mast 
on Telegraph Hill were penetrating the fog and mist 
that had settled upon the rocky apex of the bald emi- 
nence at 1:30 o’clock yesterday morning, when out of 
the surrounding darkness human forms seemed to rise 
simultaneously from all points of the compass. Men 
and women came quietly and from all directions, until 
in a few moments over a hundred persons were stealth- 
ily gathered about the base of the mast. 

The cause of the strange meeting was explained 
when two men, about twenty-five years of age, stepped 
from the crowd and commenced stripping for a bare- 
knuckle fight. They proved to be Johnnie Buckner 
and Luther England, drivers of rival milk wagons, and 
they had selected this time and occasion to settle an 
old grudge and decide which of the two should claim 
the unmolested affection of Addie Whitney, a waitress 
in a Kearny street coffee saloon. 

Several sports were on hand and the preliminaries 
were hastily concluded, a referee was chosen, timers 
and seconds appointed, and time was about to be called 
when the fair Addie moved to the centre of the circle, 
and, holding aloft a gold ring, pathetically said: 

“This goes to the winner, and I goes with it.” 

The declaration was received with a smothered mur- 
mur of approval, and the men went savagely to work 
in their fight for the possession of ring and girl. 

Buckner was the taller of the two and scaled about 
140 pounds, while England registered a few pounds 
less, but made up for lack of size in cleverness and 
ferocity. Buckner was the first to lead, and made a 
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wild drive with his right. England ducked and sent in 
a fierce uppercut that caused Buckner’s teeth to rattle. 
Both men then rushed, and it was give and take, smash, 
bang, on body and face until the call of time. 

Both were winded and blood was flowing in streams. 
As soon as the men were in their corners the human stake 
lavished encouragement on Buckner, and as he was 
returning to the scratch cheered him with the remark: 

“Don’t give up, Johnnie; I’m pulling for you.” 

The second round was fought more carefully by 
Buckner, who sparred for an opening, but England had 
measured his man, and in a final rally sent in a right- 
handed smash that cut the lid of his opponent’s right 
eye and raised a huge mouse on the cheekbone. 

Addie still had hopes of Buckner’s success. She 
rubbed him down, and just as time was called, shrieked: 

“You've got to win, Johnnie. If you don’t I'll die.” 

Round three opened by Buckner jumping from his 
corner and rushing fiercely. England was waiting con- 
fidently, and, as he came, jumped aside and stopped 
him with a straight left-hander that landed on the nose, 
knocking Buckner off his feet. 

The prostrate man was lifted to his feet before the 
call of time by his seconds, but quickly went down to 
numerous blows in the face. Addie did not lavish her 
attentions on the fallen Buckner before the final round, 
but shied in the direction of England and bestowed 
upon him a smile. Buckner could hardly come to the 
scratch, but he was hustled along by his seconds, who 
ordered him to fight. He was helpless, however, and, 
after getting several blood-drawing smashes in the face, 
was put to sleep by a crack on the chin. 

Time was called, but he could not respond, and the 
battle, girl, and ring were awarded to England. 

Just as the decision was rendered Addie stood over 
her unconscious lover and with a smile deserted him 
with the remark: “Well, Johnnie, you have lost.” 

She then went to England, gave him the ring, and 
twenty minutes after the crowd had arrived upon the 
crest she was ambling down the side of the hill with 
her arm fondly clasped by her successful Luther. 

—A Pine Knot Preacher—From The Pittsburg Despatch— 

A few days ago I was travelling on horseback through 
the region of country near the Arthlacooche River. 
Darkness overtook me suddenly and I was obliged to 
spend the night at a farmhouse. At the supper table 
some one said that a pine-knot preacher was going to 
hold a meeting in the woods about a mile off, and asked 
if I would like to go. I said “yes” at once, as I was 
curious to know why the man was called a pine-knot 
preacher, and no one could tell me. I puzzled over it 
a good deal, but could come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion. I found out as soon as I reached the place. 

A wild and picturesque scene greeted us on our 
arrival. An opening had been made in the hamack, 
the brush piled and burnt, and the logs rolled into some 
semblance of order, to serve as seats in front of a sort 
of platform of logs which did duty asa pulpit. The 
moon was nearly full and poured such a flood of silvery 
light into_the opening as it can do nowhere else but in 
Florida. Like a solid wall, the great primeval trees, 
draped in their heavy hangings of Spanish moss, shut 
us in to silence and meditation. Carts, buggies, and 
saddle animals were tied at various points along the 
outskirts, while a large and attentive congregation oc- 
cupied the log seats. But the most striking feature in 
the whole picture was the pulpit and the preacher. 
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The pulpit was made, as I have said, of logs thrown 
together so as to ferm a sort of rough platform. There 
was no rail, nor seat, nor desk, but on each side and a 
little back from the front, was a large iron brazier filled 
with flaring pine-knots, which threw a red light over all 
and emphasized the outlines and details already made 
visible by the moon. My curiosity was satisfied. He 
was called a pine-knot preacher because he only preached 
at night and lighted his glorious temple and humble 
pulpit with the materials nature furnished on the spot. 

The preacher was a tall, gaunt man, with long black 
hair, glittering black eyes, rather narrow face and a high 
narrow forehead, both deeply furrowed with lines of care 
or suffering. He was in his shirt sleeves, and his whole 
appearance, as he stood in the glare of his pine torches, 
harmonized perfectly with his surroundings. The 
service had begun when we arrived, and after a hymn, 
which they were singing, the preacher delivered the 
following discourse. Of course, I give it from memory, 
as there was not light enough to take notes; but the 
outline is correct, and the dialect absolutely exact, as 
any one who has ever talked with a Florida Cracker, 
can see at a glance. But it is almost impossible to in- 
dicate in print the very peculiar emphasis which these 
people put on the penult or ultimate of words of three 
or more syllables. ‘This was what the preacher said: 

“ Feller-sinners: I done gone an’ tole de reasin why 
I preaches in de woods a good few times, but as I see 
some hyare as ain’t hearne hit, I'll tell hit agin. I don’t 
hol’ to no church, nor no doctrines of men. I jes’ hols’ 
to Jesus, an what I fin’s in de Book to be His teachin’. 
Dat’s de rail reasin why I’se preachin’ to yer hyare in 
Gawd’s gre’t temple, made widout han’s an’ not in de 
church-house up by de big pon! When I ast dem to 
len’ me de church-house, dey saise as how I’se too 
ignernt to teach de people, an’ dat I mus’ learn mo’ 
befo’ I tries to preach. But I ain’t so powerful ignernt 
arter all, ’cause I kin read, wid spellin’ o’ de big words, 
an’ write a little, too, when I has a good pen. Tubbe 
sho’, I never did swinge my eyebrows off trying to learn 
by a lighted torch er a taller dip, an’ I’se too ole to be- 
gin now. So I listen to dem, an’ fur a good spell I 
didn’t preach. Den hit was wid me like ole man David 
say hit were wid him. I kep’ silunce even frum good 
words; but hit wuz pain an’ grief to me. My heart 
wuz hot widin me, de fire kindle, an’ at las’ I spoke wid 
my tongue. Dat’s why comes hit I’se preachin’ to you 
hyare, ’stid of in de church-house up by de big pon’. 

“* My tex is: In my father’s house is many mansions. 
De reasin why I chuse dat tex’ outen all de udder texes 
in de Book about heavin, is ’caise I read a piece in a 
noosepaper, dis las’ Monday, as ever wuz, wroten by a 
great man up North on dis very subjec’, and he done 
tol’ so much about hit dat he mus’ ha’ been dare an’ 
seed fur hissef. I wonder he ever cum back; but I 
s’pose he wuz anxish to tell us all about hit an’ dat’s 
why he cum. Anyways, he saise as how dey’s rooms 
up dare—not mansions; an’ I dunno how he kin know 
better’n de Book, ‘less he done been dare an’ seed fur 
hissef. But he say de rooms is very large and fine. 
An’ den he ’scribes um; he ’scribes de ’ception room, 
an’ de fambly room an’ de throne room—places where 
all de people goes—an’ tells us what dey saise to each 
udder an’ how glad dey is to meet up wid de Lawd an’ 
ole frens an’ relations an’ know dey’ll never part no mo’. 

“Now, feller-sinners, whedder dey’s mansions up 
dare, like de Book say, or rooms, like dis preacher say, 
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one thing is sho’, we all wants to go dare an’ get one 
of um. An’ de only way to do hit is to git religion— 
down in de heart, not on deen’ o’ de tongue. Yes, 
feller-sinners, git Jesus Christ in yo’ hearts an’ carry 
Him about wid yer all day an’ everywhere. Don’t shet 
Him up in de clausit wid yo’ Sunday close fur six days 
in de week an’ take Him out only on one; don’t have 
His name on yo’ tongues and de devil’s thoughts in yo’ 
hearts an’ de devil’s works in yo’ han’s. Don’t carry 
Him wid yer to de church-house, an’ den tu’n roun’ an’ 
go slop inter places where ye know yer can’t tote Him 
—like de barroom, an’ de theayter, an’ de ballroom. 

“Yes, de ballroom! Sum’er yer setten right dare 
afore me waz at de ball las’ week and danced! fur I 
hearn yo’ names called. Could yer take Jesus Christ 
wid yer dare? Could yer think His thoughts an’ do 
His works wid yo’ yares full of de tootin’ of mouth- 
organs an’ de squeakin’ o’ fiddles, an’ yo’ min’s on yo’ 
feet, how to fling yo’ heels and toes to match de music? 
Did yer ever hyare of Jesus going to a ball an’ dancin’? 
He come down hyare to save yo’ pore los’ souls; do 
yer think He could ’a done hit if His yares had been 
filled with poker and contillion music, an’ His min’ set 
on de flingin’ o’ His feet? I knows: one of dose ole 
fellers in de Book say as how dey's a time to dance; 
but he lived in de days o’ ignernce an’ darkness, befo’ 
de Day-spring from on high had visited us, er de star 
had led de wise men to Jesus, er de sun o’ righteous- 
ness had risen wid healin’ in his whings. Now hit’s all 
diffunt. Now we knows Jesus, an’ mus’ fin’ Him an’ 
carry Him wid us wherever we go, an’ so we mus’ keep 
outen places where He can’t an’ won’t go wid us. 

“Tn our Father’s house is many mansions. De great 
preacher done tol’ about a good mess of fine rooms, 
but he didn’t tell ’bout no dancin’ hall. He done tol’ 
a great ’eal "bout de fine music up dare; but he ain’t 
said a word "bout mouth organs, an’ ’cordions, an’ 
fiddles, nor *bout no jig music, nor poker music, nor 
contillion music. Flingin’ yo’ feet in time, toein’ an’ 
heelin’ to a tune, will never help yer to our Father’s 
house. Dancin’ steps can’t learn yer to walk on dem 
golden streets; dance tunes won’t show yer how to 
play on de heavenly harps, an’ sing de song o’ Moses 
and de Lam’. Git true religion; git Jesus in yo’ hearts 
an’ yo lives an’ yer won’t wanter go ter places where 
He can’t go an’ do works what He can’t take no part in. 

* As I done tol’ yer, I don’t hol’ to no church an’ no 
doctrines o’ men. But mos’ people does; an’ when 
yer gits religion, if yer ain’t got hit already, you'll mos’ 
likely fine some sec’. Hit all "pears to me men’s doc- 
trines. I ain’t see hit in de Book where Jesus saise 
anything "bout hit. On judgment day, He done tol’ us 
what He’s gwine ter ast’, not is yer Baptis’, or Methodis’, 
or Pistopal? but, did yer feed de hongry, an’ clothe de 
necked, an’ visit de sick an’ de afflicted? So I saise, 
dese hyare churches an’ secses ’pears to me to be doc- 
trines of men: but if yer will fine one of um, fine right. 
Don’t half do hit. Don’t let um persuade yer that a 
few draps o’ water will wash yo’ sins away, z’well as a 
river full; dey might as well tell yer dat dippin’ de een 
o’ yo’ finger in water will make yer jes’ as clean as washin’ 
de whole body. Neither don’t let um dip yer ina 
puddle, but go down in de runnin’ water, so hit will 
carry yo’ sins clar away frum yer forever. 

“ Then don’t set down an’ fol’ yo’ han’s an’ close yo’ 
eyes like so many does. De work ain’t done —hit’s jes’ 
begun. Yer ain’t in yo’ Father’s house yit, settin’ up 
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in one of hits many mansions—yer has only started on 
de road, an’ hit’s long an’ narrer, an’ steep, an’ rough, 
an’ often an’ often dares crosses along hit instid of 
mile-posses, an’ yer has got to be crucified on every 
one. Dancin’ steps an’ jig music, churches an’ secses 
an’ men’s doctrines can never tote yer along hit—but 
Jesus can. An’ when at las’ de road een’s at dat river, 
so dark an’ col’, what we’s all got to cross, He will be 
dare to hol’ us up an’ carry us through, ’caise He’s 
promised dat de rivers shall not overflow us nor de 
floods drownd us. Then He’ll lan’ us right, an’ give 
us a mansion or a room—hit don’t matter which—for 
I knows dat in hit will be all de weary soul can want. 
Jesus will be dare, an’ de leaves dat is fur de healin’ o’ 
de nations will be dare, an’ de water o’ life an’ de tree 
o’ life will be dare—an’ den hit don’t make no diffunce, 
arter all dese, whedder dey’s golden crowns an’ harps 
dare or not. If dey’s dare, we'll not miss ’um. 

“T don't believe dare’s no sea o’ glass dare, ’caise 
hit might hurt our eyes; an’ no golden streets—’caise 
dey might hurt our feet; nor no throne o’ glory—’caise 
Gawd is widout form or parts, so He couldn’t sit on 
hit if hit wuz dare. But we knows dare’s no night dare 
to skeer us wid hits blackness; dare’s no sun nor moon 
needer, ’caise where Gawd is hit’s eternal light; an’ 
dare’s no temple dare to be a weariness o’ de flesh, 
’caise we lives dare in de fulness o’de love o’ Jesus; hit’s 
roun’ us like walls an’ roof an’ floor, an’ our prayers and 
praises rises in hit, not to de yare, but to de heart o’ 
Jesus, an’ He retches down an’ wid His han’—dat han’ 
pierced wid de soldier’s nail—He wipes away de tears 0’ 
sin an’ sorrer wid which life has stained our faces, an’ 
de tech dries up de fountain o’ dem forever. 

“In my Father’s house is many mansions. Why 
didn’t de great preacher tell us "bout de healin’ room 
where Jesus does all dis? Dare mus’ be one, ’caise 
de healin’ ain’t done in dis worl’. De tears is never 
dried up hyare; de pain never quits us hyare; de sin 
never tu’ns loose his holt hyare; de woon’s an’ de 
bruises an’ de putrifyin’ sores is never healed hyare. 

“Did yer ever have de heart-ache till hit seem’ as 
dough hit mus’ bust through yo’ side? Did yer ever 
cry fur sin er sorrer ’till yo’ eyes felt like dey don been 
beat wid hammers? Den wouldn’t hit feel heaps better 
to be cured o’ sech aches an’ soreness, dan’ to march 
up an’ down, wearin’ crowns an’ totin’ harps—even 
dough de streets an’ harps wuz all pure gold? Well, 
den, dare in de healin’ room of our Father’s house— 
or, if hit ain’t none, den som’ers else—Jesus meets up 
wid de soul an’ cures all sech, fur dares ba’m in Gilead. 

“So I'll close as I begun; if yer wants ter git one of 
de many mansions git religion; git Jesus in yo’ hearts; 
think Jesus, breathe Jesus, live Jesus, an’ den at last— 
not hyare, not now—yer'll git all dat yer wants an’ 
needs. Yer may not have white or red or purple 
whings, like de angels has in picters; yer may not have 
golden harps an’ crowns an’ walk on golden streets, an’ 
eat milk an’ honey—’tain’t good nohow—but yer’ll be 
cured; cured of tiredness an’ pain; cured of heartache 
an’ sin; cured of partin’ an’ meetin’ to part again—fur 
all tears shall be wiped away frum yo’ eyes. In de 
great temple of eternity, which is de Lawd Gawd 
A’mighty an’ de Lam’, yer shall goin an’ out in de 
shinin’ light, wid ’sa’ms an’ hymns an’ spiritooal songs, 
singin’ an’ makin’ melody in yo’ heart, fur dey will be 
light as fedders wid de risin’ power o’ Jesus. Gloree! 
Gloree! Halleluyah! MHalleluyah forever! Amen! 
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THE MOB-—AN EPISODE OF THE REVOLUTION* 









The mob was fierce and furious. They cried: The little fellow clasped him with a cry 
“ Kill him!” the while they pressed from every side Of “ Papa, papa, they’ll not hurt you now!” 
Around a man, haughty, unmoved, and brave, The light baptismal shone upon his brow. 





Too pitiless himself to pity crave. 





From out the captive’s home had come the child. 
“ Down with the wretch!” on all sides rose the cry. Meanwhile the shrieks of “ Kill him—Death!” rose wild. 






The captive found it natural to die, The cannon to the tocsin’s voice replied, 
The game is lost—he’s on the weaker side, Sinister men thronged close on every side. 
Life too is lost, and so must Fate decide. 






And in the street, ferocious shouts increased 
From out his home they drag him to the street, Of “Slay each spy—each minister—each priest— 
With fiercely clenching hands and hurrying feet, We'll kill them all!” The little boy replied : 
And shouts of “ Death to him!” The crimson stain ' 
Of recent carnage on his garb showed plain. “ I tell you this is papa.” One girl cried 












. 


A pretty fellow—see his curly head !” 


This man was one of those who blindly slay 
“ How old are you, my boy?” another said. 


At a king’s bidding. He’d shot men all day, 

Killing he knew not whom, he scarce knew why, “ 

Now marching forth impassible to die, 

Incapable of mercy or of fear, 

Letting his powder-blackened hands appear. Some glances from his gaze are turned away, 
And the rude hands less fiercely grasp their prey. 






Do not kill papa!” only he replies. 
A soulful lustre lights his streaming eyes. 







A woman clutched his collar with a frown, 
“ He’sa policeman—he has shot us down!” Then one of the most pitiless says, * Go— 
Get you home, boy.” “‘ Where—why ?” “ Don’t you know? 






“ That’s true,” the man said. “ Kill him!” “Shoot!” “ Kill.” 










“ No, at the Arsenal ”—“ The Bastille !”—* Where you will,” “ Goto your mother.” Then the father said, 
The captive answered. And with fiercest breath, “ He has nomother.” “ What—his mother’s dead ? 
Loading their guns his captors still cried “ Death!’ Then you are all he has?” “ That matters not,” 
The captive answers, losing not a jot 
“ We'll shoot him like a wolf!” “A wolf am I? Of his composure as he closely pressed 
Then you're the dogs,” he calmly made reply. The little hands to warm them in his breast. 

























“ Hark, he insults us!” And from every side And says, “ Our neighbor Catherine, you know, 
Clenched fists were shaken, angry voices cried. Go to her.” “ You'll come too?” “ Not yet.” “ No, no. 
Ferocious threats were muttered, deep and low. Then I'll not leave you.” “Why?” “ These men, I fear, 


With gall upon his lips, gloom on his brow, Will hurt you, papa, when I am not here.” 


And in his eyes a gleam of baffled hate, 


He went, pursued by howlings, to his fate. The father to the chieftain of the band 


Says softly, “‘ Loose your grasp and take my hand, 
I'll tell the child to-morrow we shall meet, 

Then you can shoot me in the nearest street, 

Or farther off, just as you like.” “’Tis well!” 
The words from those rough lips reluctant fell. 


Treading with wearied and supreme disdain 
Midst forms of dead men he perchance had slain. 
Dread is that human storm, an angry crowd; 

He braved its wrath with head erect and proud, 
He was not taken, but walled in with foes, 

He hated them with hate the vanquished knows, 
He would have shot them all had he the power. 


And, half unclasped, the hands less fierce appear. 
The father says, “ You see, we're all friends here, 
I’m going with these gentlemen to walk ; 

Go home. Be good. I have no time to talk.” 


‘ 


Kill him—he’s fired upon us for an hour !” 
“ Down with the murderer—down with the spy!” The little fellow, reassured and gay, 


: Kisses his father and then runs away. 
And suddenly a small voice made reply, 


“ No—no, he is my father!” And a ray “ Now he is gone, and we are at our ease, 
Like to a sunbeam seemed to light the day. And you can kill me where and how you please,” 
The father says. “ Where is it I must go?” 
A child appeared, a boy with golden hair, Then through the crowd a long thrill seems to flow, 


His arms upraised in menace or in prayer. 
The lips, so late with cruel wrath afoam, 


All shouted, “ Shoot the bandit, fell the spy!” Relentingly and roughly cry, “Go home!” 





* Translated, from the French of Victor Hugo, by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper for the New York Home Journal. This selection has 
been recited recently with great success, in Paris, by the well-known actor and reader, Dupont Vernon, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
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“JUMPED’—-THE STORY OF BEN FARGO’S CLAIM* 





“Just as we go to press,” announced the New Boston 
Clarion, in its first issue, “we learn that Ben Fargo’s 
claim has been jumped again. Ben’s return is expected 
to-morrow, when we predict that he will attend to the 
eviction in his usual prompt and thorough manner.” 

No fault could have been found with this item, ex- 
cept perhaps that it might have been a little indefinite 
to the uninitiated. New Boston fully understood it. 

“Who's jumped it this time ?” asked Colonel Pride, 
as Cy Hickson retailed the news to the citizens loung- 
ing on the porch of the Eureka General Store. 

“Dun know,” answered the mail-carrier. “ Didn’t 
stop to find out. Smoke was comin’ out o’ the shack, 
an’ a scanlous-lookin’ linch-pin wagin an’ a pair 0’ 
rickety ole mules was standin’ by.” 

“Waal,” predicted Colonel Pride, “about five min- 
utes after Ben gits there, them rickety mules ’ll be pullin’ 
that scandalous-lookin’ wagon away from that claim.” 

“You bet!” agreed the citizens. 

“**Pears like Ben Fargo’s claim is allus bein’ jumped.” 

** An’ unjumped just as often,” said the Colonel. 

“Had to laugh, th’other day, as I was ridin’ past,” 
said Mr. Cy Hickson. “ Feller from Mizzury ’d jumped 
the claim that time, an’ was bakin’ a johnny-cake in 
Ben’s skillet. ‘Five minutes to git your johnny out o’ 
my skillet,’ says Ben. ‘The year 1gor will find me 
right yere,’ says Mizzury. Says Ben, ‘ This is my claim, 
an’ ’ £Mebby ’twuz ’fore I jumped it,’ broke in 
Mizzury, turnin’ over the johnny-cake. ‘ Yes, ’n’ ’twill 
be agin soon’s you unjump it, which ll be in "bout 
three minutes,’ says Ben. ‘Crack yer whip,’ says Miz- 
zury; ‘I’m able fer you, I reckon; ’sides, the law’s on 
my side, an’ ‘Hang the law!’ broke in Ben, and 
sailed in. They tangled, an’ in about two minutes 
Mizzury found he’d made a mistake. Fer a while I 
"lowed Ben ’d drive his head into the ground. Then, 
after tunkin’ him around awhile, Ben sat on him. 
“Whose claim’s this now?’ says Ben. ‘Youre title to 
it pears to be a mighty strong one,’ says Mizzury. A 
little later Mizzury had his team hitched to his wagin, 
an’ was a-eatin’ his johnny-cake as he druv away.” 

Mr. Ben Fargo, returning to New Boston the follow- 
ing day, became aware that his claim had been jumped. 

“Well,” he said, half aloud, “I am in a hurry to get 
to New Boston, but I reckon I can spare time to start 
this jumper on his way. Not overly well fixed,” he 
commented, as he left the road. ‘“ Wagon don’t look 
safe, and the mules seem rickety. But they brought 
the jumper here, and they’ve got to—Hello, here!” 

The presence of the object that he had almost ridden 
over surprised him a good deal more than the presence 
of the jumper. It was merely a little grave, roughly 
rounded up in the midst of the long prairie-grass. The 
clods of the ragged little mound showed that it had 
been there only a short while. A tattered little prairie 
rosebush had been planted at the head of the tiny 
mound. The tips of its leaves had withered, and the 
blossoms it had borne at transplanting were yellow and 
shrivelled; but one bud had opened, and the ragged lit- 
tle flower, striving its best to be bright and pure, lay on 
one rough black clod of the ragged little grave. 

“Baby!” Fargo muttered. 

* Samuel P. Morgan in Harper’s Weekly. 











At that moment a woman left the shack and came 
toward the grave. In her hand she bore a cup of water. 
Her eyes were swollen. Fargo started as he saw her 
face. Scarcely glancing at him, she returned his saluta- 
tion and bent and watered the ragged little rose-bush. 

“Your baby?” Fargo asked, awkwardly. 

“Yes,” the woman answered, choking with her sup- 
pressed feeling. “She was ali I had——” 

She flung herself prone on the grave, embraced the 
little mound, and sobbed aloud. 

Fargo looked uncomfortable. “Now don’t cry so! 
I—you—where’s your husband? In the shack?” 

“No ”—lifting her face from the clods. “ He’s dead. 
I was on my way home. The baby—well, I dug the 
little grave myself. I had no coffin, and I buried 
her in her little night-gown. I.cannot go on yet— 
oh! it seems as if I never could go! Maybe the owner 
would not object if I lived in the shack a little while, 
till—till ” Fargo squirmed uneasily in his saddle. 
“ After a little I must start on toward Indiana.” 

“ What part of Indiana?” Fargo blurted. 

“Champion County. The little cross-road village 
just below Fountainville.” 

“ Ever know a darned fool there named Fargo?” 

“Ben Fargo? ° He wasn’t a fool, though. He 

“Yes, he was, too! Got mad at nothing! 
to have been shot on the spot.” 

“No! He—we - 

“Mary, don’t you know me?” 

“Ben Fargo!” 

“Yes; a darned fool. Got mad at nothing.” 

A little later the dispossessed owner of the shack 
was smoothing up the mound that covered the child of 
the person who had jumped his claim. And the 
jumper sat on the grass near by looking less desolate. 

When, later, Mr. Ben Fargo was passing the Eureka 
General Store, he was stopped by Colonel Pride. 

“Did the jumper cut up rusty, Ben?” 

“Nope!” Fargo answered, shortly, moving away. 

“Go without trouble?” 

“Nope!” More shortly. 

* Reckoned he was able for you?” 

“Nope!” Farther away. 

“Waal, then, what did “ 

“Nothing. There yet.” Fargo turned the corner. 

Hickson, the mail-carrier, as he was going from New 
Boston, saw Ben Fargo smoothing the baby’s grave and 
marvelled thereat. When he returned from the trip, 
he retailed the news to the prominent citizens. 

“ Waal, I’m beat,” announced Colonei Pride. 

“Me too,” agreed several. 

‘sae attempt to interview Ben Fargo when next he 
appeared was not a brilliant success. That personage 
informed them, first, that whatever occurred at his claim 
was the business of no one but himself, and second, 
that he was both able and willing to thrash any man 
who desired to make it his business. 

No one acknowledged to a desire. But, one day, 
the Clarion published the following item of interest: 

“ Married, this morning, by Rev. Mr. Prouty, at the 
claim given to the bride by the groom, Mrs. Mary Stone 
and Mr. Benjamin Fargo.” 

And this time, Ben Fargo’s claim stayed jumped. 
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THE INNER MAN—CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





—Eggs Ten Dollars Apiece—The Philadelphia Press— 

‘The man, woman, or child who has ever tasted the 
eggs of a ruffed grouse or pheasant, as it is more famil- 
iarly known, never cares to look upon the common 
hen’s egg again, either fried, boiled, poached, or scram- 
bled,” sa:d a Philadelphia epicure. “The ruffed grouse’s 
egg is simply a morsel for the gods. The pampered 
palate of no oriental potentate ever lingeringly dallied 
with a richer or more perfect delicacy. The only place 
I ever ate grouse’s eggs was on the rough uncovered 
table of some backwoodsman’s cabin, the last place in 
the world where the taste of the epicure might expect 
to be satisfied, let alone glorified. How were they pre- 
pared ? Simply boiled. Boiled until the white and 
yolk were thoroughly cooked. A ruffed grouse’s egg is 
big enough for two dainty bites. It isn’t at all likely 
that you will ever have the opportunity of breakfasting 
on this delicacy, as it is more than scarce nowadays. 
Besides, the law places a price on ruffed grouse’s eggs 
that would place them out of the reach of the ordinary 
run of egg-eaters. In the estimation of the law these eggs 
are worth $10 apiece—$120 a dozen—and they are 
worth every cent of it. But incase you ever do enjoy the 
rare pleasure of sitting down with a dozen of them be- 
fore you, ready to be eaten, I had better tell you how to 
go to work to dispose of them in a proper manner. Don’t 
bisect a grouse’s egg with a knife or dig the meat from 
the shell with a spoon. That would be profanation. 
Take thisegg up tenderly. Gently tap the small end of 
it on your plate until the shell on that end is cracked. 
Then peel the shell carefully off the meat. The shell 
is very brittle and the richness beneath it very tender. 
When that is bared of its covering it lies in your hand a 
velvety ellipse, white as ivory. Do not salt or pepper it 
or you spoil it. Bite off half of it. The meat, both the 
ivory white and the old-gold yolk, will melt in your 
mouth like some rich, creamy paste, and its flavor is in- 
describably delicious. The only season of the year when 
grouse’s eggs can be eaten, always supposing that they 
can be obtained for the feast, is early in May. Some 
time when you are in the backwoods of Pennsylvania 
at this season, if any backwoodsman wants to take the 
risk of hunting you up a nest or two of pheasant’s eggs, 
let him do it. But, of course, don’t bribe him to break 
the law. It might cost you more than the price of a 
whole season’s board. But the feast would be worth it.” 
—How Asiatics Eat—F. G. Carpenter—Syndicate Letter — 

What are little girls made of ? 

Sugar and spice and everything nice, 
That's what little girls are made of. 
What are little boys made of ? 

Rats and snails and puppy dogs’ tails, 
That’s what little boys are made of. 

This nursery rhyme is especially true of the little 
boys of China. There are thousands of almond-eyed, 
yellow-skinned, pig-tailed little ones throughout South 
China who consider the above menu a feast. I visited 
rat restaurants and watched the cooking of dogs and 
catsinthe soup. I priced dried rats at many a butcher 
shop, and was offered plump, juicy pussies for less than 

‘the cost of their raising. I was told that the flesh of 
dogs would make brave the men who ate it, and I 
watched not a few people who smacked their lips as they 
conveyed bits of cat from their bowls to their mouths. 


These Chinese dog restaurants are largely patronized 
by the poor people of Canton. They are usually on 
the ground floor, and they consist of a kitchen at the 
front and a dining-room in the rear. From nails on 
the walls and in the ceiling hang the dressed bodies of 
dogs, which look not unlike the carcasses of pigs, and 
which hang tail downward. Just below these upon 
great beds of coal or in oven-like stoves are pots, in 
which dog and cat stews simmer away. The meat is 
cut up into bits as big as the end of your finger, and 
is fried with chestnuts and garlic in oil, or is stewed into 
asort of soup. At the restaurant which I visited, I 
was told that I could have a pint bowl of cat flesh for 
ten cents, and as a special dainty I was offered fried 
cat’s eyes at two cents apiece. The cats are skinned 
before cooking, but the dogs are prepared for the pot 
in the same way that we make our pork. They are 
killed and the bodies are soused in boiling water to get 
the hair off. A little hair is always left on the end of 
the tail to show the color of the dog, for the meat of 
a black dog is worth twice that of the yellow variety, 
and black cat’s flesh isa dainty. In some parts of 
China you can buy dried and smoked dog’s hams, and 
some regions make a business of exporting them. The 
season for rats is the winter, and cats are good at any 
time of the year. Pigs are the scavengers of the city, 
and they root their way into every quarter, and turn up 
the ground and wallow in the mire on the very edge 
of the Emperor’s palace in Peking. You see pigs for 
sale in every market, and the sucking pig is the piéce 
de resistance at every feast. It is never eaten in the 
roast, however, but is hashed up into bits and stewed, 
and this is the case with all kinds of Chinese meats. 
Small bits are a necessity where chop-sticks are used, 
and the result is that most Chinese dishes are soups 
or stews or roasts cut fine. There is little beef used in 
China, and good cows are practically unknown. Such 
milk as is offered for sale is by no means reliable as 
to cleanliness and character. Human milk is sold in 
many parts of China, and when the Empress Dowager 
was sick recently it required twenty wet-nurses to keep 
her alive. Where there is no milk there can be no 
butter. In Japan all the butter used by foreigners 
has to be imported. The Chinese use oil in the place 
of butter, and the Indians use a sort of substitute for 
butter in ghee, which is a sort of clarified butter. The 
Indians are milk drinkers, and the sacred cows supply 
many a family with a great part of their food. In 
Egypt butter is often made of buffalo’s milk, and the 
result is a white, cheesy, tasteless, insipid mixture, 
which bears no comparison to that produced from the 
Jersey cow. The Egyptian eggs are very small, and 
their chickens are not half the size of ours. The 
Chinese are the greatest fowl-raisers in the world, and 
they rank high among the egg-eating nations. They 
never eat an egg unless it be boiled hard or pickled, 
and the Chinese preserved eggs are one of the features 
of their gastronomy. It takes forty days to cure an 
egg properly. It is not fit to eat before that age, and 
after that the older the better. Lime, salt and vine- 
gar are mixed together in the pickling, and the egg, 
when ready for use, is black as coal. All the princi- 
pal nations of the East which have a large number 
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of Buddhists are, to a great extent, non-consumers of 
meat. The Buddhists believe that their ancestors are 
trotting around inside the feathers and under the fur 
and hair of the animal creation, and they believe it is a 
sin to take animal life. According to the theory of 
transmigration of souls a man may be chewing up the 
choicest bit of his great-grandfather’s body when he 
masticates a tenderloin steak, and the tenderest wing of 
this year’s spring chicken may have trotted around un- 
der the animation of his grandmother’s soul. To 
* people of delicate sensibilities possessed of that faith 
which moves mountains, such gastronomic remem- 
brances would spoil their feast. It is for this reason 
that the Burmese and Siamese eat so little meat, 
and it is largely due to this that you find but little 
meat consumed in the greater part of India. The 
meats of Asia are, however, very fine. Western Japan 
has lately turned to cattle raising, and you can get 
as good beef at Kobe as you can at Chicago. It is 
largely consumed by the foreign population of Japan, 
and a great deal of it is shipped to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. The finest mutton in the world is raised in 
North China, and there is no meat sweeter or better 
than that of the fat-tailed sheep of Thibet. I saw 
. thousands of these sheep about Peking, and in some 
cases the tail seemed to be almost as big as the sheep. 
It grows, I am told, as heavy as fifty pounds, and this 
is pure fat. In Mongolia the shepherds sometimes 
make little sleds and fasten them to the tails in order 
that the sheep may not be impeded by dragging its 
own tail, and this tail is considered the most delicate 
part of the sheep. It is used by the Tartars in making 
the tea soup which is so common an article of diet 
among the Mongols. This soup is made of brick tea 
or tea ground into a dust and pressed into the form of 
a brick, mixed with sheep’s tail water. When the water 
has boiled, a lump of cheese as big as an egg is thrown 
into the mass and it is served steaming hot in wooden 
bowls. It does not sound very appetizing. There 
is fine game all over China, and you can get wild 
ducks for five or six cents apiece. Ducks are cheap 
in Japan, and at Peking I found the finest of ven- 
ison, pheasants, and hares. I think the markets of 
Peking are as fine as those of any capital in the world, 
and the richest of the celestials live very well. Some 
of their dishes are more costly than terrapin stew, and 
birds’ nest soup costs five dollars a plate. It is made 
from the nest of the swallow found in the caves of some 
of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and the exporting 
to China of these nests is quite a business. The 
material of the nest is made of seaweed, crushed by 
the bird in its crop and drawn out in fibres with which 
the nest is woven and fastened to the side of a cliff. 
These nests are seldom larger than three inches in dia- 
meter. It is a big job to clean them, and they are 
cooked with pigeon’s eggs and spices into a soup. 
When cooked they look like isinglass, and it takes an 
artist to prepare them for the table. Among the other 
curious things consumed by the Chinese are shark fins 
and salted ducks. Ducks are salted and dried as we 
dry beef, and you will find salted ducks and geese 
everywhere. The Chinese are very fond of pumpkin 
seed and watermelon seed, and at their big dinners they 
often have these beside each plate for their guests to 
nibble at between the courses. Colonel Denby, our 
Minister to China, Cescribed a dinner to me at which 
there were sixty courses, and dinners of 100 courses 
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are not unknown. In looking over a Chinese /bill of 
fare I see many appetizing tid-bits. Here for instance, 
is a course of ducks’ livers, one of the fried roofs of the 
mouths of pigs, another of the cooked webbed-feet of 
ducks, a third of fish fins and a fourth of pigeon eggs. 
The bread of different Asiatic nations is worthy of 
mention. In China, India, Japan, and Korea by no 
means all the people live upon rice. In North China 
much wheat is used, and Northern India is one of the 
greatest wheat-growing districts of the world. The 
Chinese boil all their bread instead of baking it, or if 
baked at all, it is browned after boiling. In Egypt the 
bread of the lowest classes is largely made of sorghum 
seed, and in North India and North China, millet is 
largely used. Both Chinese and Japanese are fond of 
sweet cake, and in Japan, one of the most popular 
cakes is almost exactly like our sponge cake. It is 
said to have been brought over from Holland by the 
Dutch Christians when they came to Japan centuries 
ago, and you will now find it all over the country. The 
Turks are very fond of sweet cakes, and the sweet cake 
peddlers of Cairo and Constantinople are the noisiest 
of their kind. It is the same with candy as it is with 
cake. Some of the best candy I have ever eaten, I 
bought of a pig-tailed merchant in the Chinese city of 
Peking. He had nut candy of all kinds, and he told 
me he imported some of his nuts from Mongolia for 
his shop. The Smyrna fig paste is noted the world 
over, and you will find it in every confectioner’s store 
in the country. Turkish nougat is one of the favorite 
dainties of the harem. At a dinner which I once 
attended in Upper Egypt, we hada course of candy 
between each one of the other courses, and we had at 
least ten desserts during the meal. The Turkish tooth 
is a very sweet tooth, and with sweetened water, sher- 
bets, candies, and cakes he makes his thick blood flow 
slower and slower. At least half the world know not 
the use of the fork, and fully one-quarter of all the 
men, women, and children in it eat with their fingers. 
The Egyptian and the Turk pride themselves on the 
cleanliness in using their fingers rather than forks. 
The forks, say they, have been in some other man’s 
mouth, and you have to depend on your servants for 
the cleaning. ‘They wash their hands before sitting 
down to the table or squatting around the meal on the 
floor, and they pick up the morsels of food with thin 
pieces of bread, rolling it around the food or sopping it 
in the soup. They use their hands in aiding in the 
carving, and tear rather than cut their roasted fowls. 
A whole sheep is often served at an Egyptian dinner, 
and the guests go at this with knife and fingers. I 
once attended a wedding of the daughter of the richest 
man in Upper Egypt, and this sheep formed one of the 
many curiosities of the meal. As we entered the house 
richly-dressed servants brought us cups of water as 
sweet as the sap of the maple, and flavored with anise 
seed, and behind them came a boy with a gold-em- 
broidered napkin. I took a sip of the water and used 
the napkin in common with the rest of the guests. I 
was led into the salemlik and given a seat on a divan. 
Beside me squatted a richly dressed Egyptian in a 
turban, and with him I took a sip at the cup of black 
coffee, which followed the sweet water. Then we had 
candies and brandy, and after this a cigarette, when the 
dinner was announced. In addition to the sheep, there 
was roast turkey, roast beef, vegetables and all the ex- 
tras of a big French dinner. Between each course 
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candies and sweet cakes were served, and the meal took 
several hours. The foreigners present were given 
knives and forks, but the natives ate with their fingers. 
A large part of the 250,000,000 inhabitants of India 
eat with their fingers. The Burmese do not know the 
use of chopsticks, and the Siamese have the same table 
utensils as were used by Adam and Eve. The 400,- 
000,000 Chinamen use in the neighborhood of 1,000,- 
000,000 chopsticks every morning, noon, and night, and 
the Korean carries his chopsticks with him wherever he 
goes. The chopstick is about as big around as a slate 
pencil, and not much longer. They are made of wood, 
ivory, or metal, and the emperor is said to use chopsticks 
of gold. It is customary at a first-class hotel in Japan 
to give each guest a fresh pair of unused chopsticks at 
every meal, and the sticks are so cheap that they cost 
practically nothing. The kitchen and dining-room 
furniture of the far East is as simple as the table uten- 
sils. In Burmah the cooking stove consists of a box 
of ashes on the top of which is built a fire of charcoal. 
It is much the same in Japan, save that you find here 
and there little clay stoves of the rudest description, 
and so small that only one dish can be cooked at a time 
upon them. The stoves of Egypt and China are much 
the same, and an American cooking range would be a 
greater curiosity in the interior of China than Barnum’s 
show in a country village. Here fuel is so expensive 
that the use of it is reduced toa minimum. Few fires 
are used for heating, and many houses in China use 
fuel only for cooking and depend upon their wadded 
cotton clothes for warmth. Boiling water is an article 
of merchandise in some of the cities, and in Peking I 
saw great quantities of coal dust mixed with dirt and 
offered for sale in the shape of little cakes the size of a 
biscuit. All over the East manure is, to a large ex- 
tent, used as fuel, and especially so in Egypt and India. 
—The Art of Cooking—E. Atkinson—Pop. Science Mo.— 
The cost of materials which are used for food comes 
to one-half or more of the average income of at least 
ninety per cent of the people of this country; yet our 
product of food material is more abundant in ratio to 
population than that of any other country which holds 
a prominent position in the civilized world. This food 
consists in greatest measure of grain, meat, dairy pro- 
ducts, and roots or tubers; in small part of fish, green 
vegetables, and fruit. The greater part of this food 
must be converted into a digestible and appetizing form 
by the application of heat to it at the right temperature, 
the degree varying with different kinds of food; this 
heat must be applied for a suitable time, also varying 
with the kind of material which is to be converted into 
a nutritious form by its action. Yet there are no 
popular treatises or definite instructions on the scien- 
tific application of heat to food. Good health depends 
in greater measure upon adequate nutrition and upon 
the conversion of food material into a digestible form 
than upon any other factor in life. A well-nourished 
man can bear adverse conditions of life in the dwelling- 
house, the factory, the mine, and the furnace, to which 
the ill-nourished man will succumb in a very short 
time. On the other hand, the capacity of the man to 
perform his work is as fully dependent upon the quality 
and adequacy of his food as the capacity of the horse, 
ox, or mule. The force of the man depends on his 
food as much as the force of the engine upon the fuel 
used under the boiler; this is almost as true as to 
mental as it is to physical power. It is possible that 
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greater attention has been given to this matter in Eng- 
land than in this country. After trying in vain to find 
an oven thermometer in the United States, I lately im- 
ported one from England, made by Joseph Davis & 
Co., Fitzroy Works, London, S. E., and purchased at 
an agricultural show at retail for seven shillings six- 
pence, gauged at 200° to 600° Fahrenheit. On this 
thermometer are marked the respective degrees to 
which various kinds of food should be subjected: 


DUR os Setesdecws 320° Fahr. | Puff pastry.......... 340° Fahr. 
We ais. 6d} ws sss Jr h,.-(77 PE i665 «a wiesease 340 ** 
Pe steers apse sing ae.“ PINS i 269 kcos-s ca 320 
i ee eee 300 «= MCRE-P6. .. 0. 220 00s. ao060Clw* 


These figures agree substantially with my own ex- 
periments as to the maximum of heat, but I do not 
concur with-the inference that less than 200° Fahren- 
heit may not be permitted, if time be given for the 
lower degree of heat to do its work. On the contrary, 
any kinds of very tough meat may be reduced to a very 
tender condition by the long application of heat at 180° 
to 200°, without loss of flavor or nutritious property, 
provided the food be put into substantially air-tight 
vessels. The testimony of Dr. Mattieu Williams is 
conclusive on this point, as well as the special knowl- 
edge of the few good cooks of the method of simmering 
as distinguished from boiling. Meats and grains may 
be most nutritiously cooked at less than a boiling heat, 
and eggs should always be; while most kinds of roots, 
tubers, and vegetables require a higher degree. The 
true science of cooking consists in the regulated and 
controlled application of heat, by which flavors are de- 
veloped and the work of conversion is accomplished. 
For this purpose a quantity of fuel is required which 
is almost absurdly small compared to the quantity com- 
monly used. I assume that the effect of heat upon food 
material is what may be called chemical conversion, 
accompanied, when the heat is applied at a low degree 
only, by partial evaporation of water, but when applied 
at a high degree, by partial distillation of the juices, by 
the cracking or dissociation of the fats, and by the 
diffusion of the volatile parts of the food in bad smells 
with loss of flavor and waste of some of the nutritious 
properties of the material. If the cracking or disso- 
ciation of the fats is carried to a point which is very 
common in iron stoves and ranges, the residuum of the 
fat becomes very indigestible and positively unwhole- 
some. When rightly cooked and not cracked or dis- 
sociated, a certain portion of fat is absolutely necessary 
to adequate nutrition. In the treatment of grain, none 
yields so great a difference in flavor, according to the 
method of cooking, as the meal of maize or Indian corn; 
but I find the wheaten bread, whether made of whole 
or bolted flour, yields a much finer flavor when baked 
two or three hours in my pulp oven at 250° to 300° 
Fahrenheit, than when quickly baked in a common 
stove or range in one hour at an unknown but admit- 
tedly much higher degree of heat. The flavors of the 
white kinds of fish, such as cod, haddock, flounder, 
scup, and the like, which are much impaired by the 
ordinary methods of cooking, are very finely developed 
when slowly cooked in my oven; and, lastly, all kinds 
of meat and poultry develop their respective flavors in 
the most appetizing manner when roasted in my pulp 
oven at such low degrees of heat as not to give off any 
smell or to dissociate any of the volatile elements of the 
juices or fats, while for game nothing can equal it. 
Quail and partridge come out rich, juicy, and of almost 
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too full a flavor. I have frequently served dinners or 
lunches of four or five courses—soup made the day be- 
fore, reheated; fish, meat, game, potatoes, cauliflower, 
asparagus, onions, tomatoes, and custard pudding—all 
cooked in the same oven at the same time in the din- 
ing-room, and served from the oven to the table in the 
china or earthen dishes in which each had been cooked; 
the only difference between one dish and another being 
in respect to the time in which it had been subjected 
to the heat of the lamp, yet without the least flavor or 
taint being carried from one kind of food to the other. 
—The Process of Canning Salmon—New York World— 

The salmon canning industry of the Pacific coast is 
one of great importance, and Seattle is well represented 
in that line of business. The canneries not only fur- 
nish employment to those who are actually engaged in 
the work of canning the fish, but they also bring a harvest 
to the numerous fishermen and Indians who are located 
here. Just at the present time there is plenty of work 
for all, and every day there are thousands of pounds of 
salmon, of the different varieties, landed on the warves 
of the canning companies. The fishermen bring the 
fish to the dock, where they unload them. After leav- 
ing the hands of the white fishermen, when they are 
piled on the wharf, they are handled entirely by China- 
men. The method of moving them about is very sim- 
ple. The mover is provided with a stick in the end of 
which is fastened a sharp spike, and this is thrust into 
the head of the fish anda sharp jerk is given which 
lands him several feet away, and perhaps on another 
pile. The fish weigh all the way from five to forty 
pounds each. When the men are ready to commence 
operations the fish are placed on a long bench, side by 
side and heads all pointing in the one direction. When 
the bench is filled, the man who has charge of that 
portion of the work takes his knife and gives it a rub 
on his steel, and then cuts off the head and the front 
fins. The fish is then turned over to another man, 
and the head is thrown to one side. This man makes 
one or two sleight-of-hand movements with his knife 
and the fish is shorn of its other fins and the tail. An- 
other motion cuts the fish open and another removes 
the entrails and throws them into a receptacle prepared 
for them. The sight of these Chinamen reeking with 
blood and slime, armed with glittering knives, naked 
arms, steels chained about their waists, and the other 
appearances of disorder and carnage does not have a 
very cheering effect upon the man who may be so un- 
lucky as to be afflicted with a weak stomach, and the 
artistic effect is not heightened to any great extent by 
the smell of fish which pervades the whole apartment; 
but it is a sight worth seeing, nevertheless. After the 
removal of the entrails the fish are thrown into a large 
vessel of water, where they are rinsed. They are re- 
moved from here and each fish is given a scraping, 
both outside and in. I may as well state that the 
salmon has no scales, and hence the work of removing 
them is dispensed with. The man who scrapes them 
makes just two twists of his well-trained wrist and the 
work is done, and they are thrown into the water again, 
where they are thoroughly rinsed and every trace of 
blood removed. From this place the fish go to the 
chopper, where they are cut into convenient sizes for 
the cans. The chopper is made as follows: There is a 
table which, at a distance of two inches apart, across 
the whole width, has slots cut through. By the action 
of a lever curved knives are brought downward through 
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the slots. The fish are laid lengthwise across the table, 
and when the knives are forced downward with a quick 
jerk the fish are neatly divided into cross sections. 
These cross sections are then split into smaller sizes. 
This is done by hand. The meat is now ready for the 
cans, which are made in the cannery by Chinamen. 
The first operation of the canning process is the salting. 
This is done ina very simple manner. A table or 
board one inch in thickness is bored full of auger holes. 
I think there are twenty-four of these holes. A thin 
board slides under the one which contains the holes, 
thus making a bottom. Salt is poured on the board, 
and after the holes are filled it is scraped off. Two 
dozen cans are placed in a tray and the tray is shoved 
under the table, so that a can is under each hole. The 
board is then removed, and the salt falls through into 
the can. Each can receives something like a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. The chopped fish is piled on tables, and 
the cans are taken to these tables as fast as they are 
ready. Here they are filled with the rawsalmon. The 
pieces are put in and packed down until the man can- 
not force in another ounce. They are now ready to be 
topped and sealed. The tops are put on, and then the 
cans are run through a soldering machine and the work 
is completed with the exception of soldering the small 
hole in the top of the can. This is done by hand, bet 
it is done very rapidly. The canning is now over, 
provided there are no flaws to be found. From the 
time the can is filled until the labels are pasted on they 
are being continually tested, in order that there may 
be no chance of an imperfect one being sent out. The 
cooking is the next thing on the list. The cans are 
placed in a large square iron tray, which holds about a 
hundred. The tray is lifted by a rope which runs over 
a pulley and then lowered into a big vat of boiling 
water, where they are allowed to remain two hours. 
When the trays are removed they are placed on a table 
and a man comes along with a mallet and strikes each 
can in order to see if they are sound. When he finds 
one that is faulty he takes it out throws it to one side 
to be patched up. The sound of the blow on the can 
tells him which is perfect and which is not, and he will 
go over them so rapidly that you can scarcely keep 
track of the blows. After he is gone another man 
comes with a mallet which contains a small awl. He 
strikes each can, thus making a small hole, through 
which the gas escapes. Sometimes the gas and fluid 
will spurt upward to the height of three feet. After 
the gas has escaped they are again made air-tight by 
the little puncture being soldered and then placed in 
the retort. This is kept at a steady heat, twenty-eight 
degrees above the boiling point. Here they are kept 
for two hours more, and when they are taken out they 
are sufficiently cooked. After being tested they are 
removed to the cooling room. After cooling they are 
again tested and then they are lacquered or varnished. 
The cans are taken one by one and rubbed over with 
a brush dipped into brown varnish and then are placed 
in trays which stand over large iron pans. The lacquer 
runs off and drops into the pan and it then runs out 
again into a pail, thus making a saving which in time 
amounts to quite a sum. They are again tested and 
then allowed to remain still, in order for the varnish 
to have time to dry. After they are thoroughly dried 
they are tested, then labelled, and last of all they are 
placed in cases which contain four dozen cans each. 
These cases are then shipped to all parts of the world. 
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All through the excitement of Dryfoos’s winning and 
losing on the Stock Exchange had played the dull, 
murderous rage he felt toward the child who had defied 
him, and when the game was over and he started home, 
his rage mounted into a sort of frenzy; he would teach 
her, he would break her. He walked a long way with- 
out thinking, and then waited for a car. None came, 
and he hailed a passing coupé. 

“What has got all the cars?” he demanded of the 
driver, who jumped down from his box to open the 
door for him and get his direction. 

“Been away ?” asked the driver. “ Hasn’t been any 
car along for a week. Strike.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dryfoos. He felt suddenly giddy, 
and he remained staring at the driver. 

The man asked, “ Where to?” 

Dryfoos could not think of his street or number, and 
he said, with uncontrollable fury: “I told you once! 
Go up to West Eleventh, and drive along slow on the 
south side; I'll show you the place.” 

He could not remember the number of Every Other 
Week office, where he suddenly decided to stop. 

There was nobody but Conrad in the counting-room. 
“ Where’s Fulkerson?” he asked, sitting with his hat on. 

“He went out a few moments ago,” said Conrad, 
glancing at the clock. “I’m afraid he isn’t coming 
back again to-day, if you wanted to see him.” 

Dryfoos twisted his head sidewise and upward to in- 
dicate March’s room. ‘“ That other fellow out, too?” 

“ He went, just before Mr. Fulkerson.” 

“Do you generally knock off here in the middle of 
the afternoon?” asked the old man. 

“No,” said Conrad, as patiently as if his father had 
not been there a score of times, and found the whole 
staff of Every Other Week at work. between four and 
five. “Mr. March, you know, takes a good deal of his 
work home with him, and I suppose, he went out early 
because there isn’t much doing. Perhaps it’s the strike 
that makes things so dull.” 

“The strike—yes! It’s a pretty piece of business 
to have everything thrown out because a parcel of lazy 
hounds want a chance to lay off and get drunk.” Dry- 
foos seemed to think Conrad would make some answer 
to this, but the young man’s mild face merely saddened, 
and he said nothing. “I’ve got a coupé out there now 
that I had to take because I couldn’t get acar. If I 
had my way I’d have a lot of those vagabonds hung. 
They’re waiting to get the city into a snarl, and then 
rob the houses—pack of dirty, worthless whelps. They 
ought to call out the militia, and fire into’em. Club- 
bing is too good for them.” 

Conrad was still silent, and his father sneered, “ But 
I reckon you don’t think so.” 

“T think the strike is useless,” said Conrad. 

“Oh, you do, do you? Comin’ to your senses a 
little. Gettin’ tired walkin’ so much. I should like to 





* From A Hazard of New Fortunes. By Wm. Dean Howells. 
(Harper & Bros.) Jacob Dryfoos, an old Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
has grown rich in natural gas and land speculation, and come to 
New York to spend his money and get his family into society. 
They are all thoroughly vulgar except his son Conrad, who is deeply 
interested in the welfare of the poor. Dryfoos has had a stormy 
scene with his daughter Christine on the morning of this episode. 











know what your gentlemen over there on the east side 
think about the strike, anyway.”’ 

The young fellow dropped his eyes. 
thorized to speak for them.” 

“Oh, indeed! And perhaps you’re not authorized 
to speak for yourself ?” 

“ Father, you know we don’t agree about these things. 
I'd rather not talk a 

‘But I’m goin’ to make you talk this time!” cried 
Dryfoos, striking the arm of the chair he sat in with 
the side of his fist. A maddening thought of Christine 
came over him. “As long as you eat my bread, you 
have got to do as Isay. I won’t have my children 
telling me what I shall do and sha’n’t do, or take on 
airs of being holier’n me. Now, youspeak up! Doyou 
think those loafers are right, or don’t you? Come!” 

Conrad apparently judged it best to speak. “I 
think they were. very foolish to strike—at this time, 
when the elevated roads can do the work.” 

“Oh, at this time, heigh! And I suppose they think 
over there on the east side that it ’d been wise to strike 
before we got the elevated?”’ Conrad again refused 
to answer, and his father roared, “ What do you think? ” 

“T think a strike is always bad business. It’s war; 
but sometimes there don’t seem any other way for the 
working-men to get justice. They say that sometimes 
strikes do raise the wages, after a while.” 

“Those lazy devils were paid enough already,” 
shrieked the old man. “They got two dollars a day. 
How much do you think they ought to ’a’ got?” 

Conrad hesitated, with a beseeching look at his father. 
But he decided to answer. ‘The men say that with 
partial work, and fines, and other things, they get some- 
times a dollar, and sometimes ninety cents a day.” 

“ They lie, and you know they lie,” said his father, 
rising and coming toward him. “And what do you 
think the upshot of it all will be, after they’ve ruined 
business for another week, made people hire hacks, and 
stolen money of honest men? How isit going to end?” 

“ They will have to give in.” 

“Oh, give in, heigh! And what will you say then, I 
should like to know? How will you feel about-it then? 
Speak, I tell you!” 

“T shall feel as Ido now. I know you don’t think 
that way, and I don’t blame you—-or anybody. But if 
I have got to say how I shall feel, why, I shall feel 
sorry they failed, for I believe they have a righteous 
cause, though they go the wrong way about it.” 

His father came close to him, his eyes blazing, his 
teeth set. “Do you dare to say that to me?” 

“Yes; I can’t help it. I pity them; my whole heart 
is with those poor men.” 

“You impudent puppy!” shouted the oldman. He 
lifted his hand and struck his son in the face. Conrad 
caught his hand with his own left, and while the blood 
began to trickle from a wound that Christine’s intaglio 
ring had made in his temple, he looked at him with a 
kind of grieving wonder, and said, “ Father!” 

The old man wrenched his fist away, and ran out of 
the house. He remembered his address now, and he 
gave it as he plunged into the coupé. He trembled 
with his evil passion, and glared out of the windows at 
the passers as he drove home; he only saw Conrad’s 
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mild, grieving, wondering eyes, and the blood slowly 
trickling from the wound in his temple. 

Conrad went to the neat set-bowl in Fulkerson’s 
comfortable room, and washed the blood away, and 
kept bathing the wound with the cold water till it 
stopped bleeding. The cut was not deep, and he 
would not put anything onit. After a while he locked 
up the office, and started out, he hardly knew where. 

* * * * * * 

He was walking over toward the west side, aimlessly 
at first, and then at times with the longing to do some- 
thing to save those mistaken men from themselves 
forming itself into a purpose. When he came to a 
street-car track he looked up and down to see if there 
were any turbulent gathering of men, whom he might 
mingle with and help to keep from violence. He saw 
none anywhere; and then suddenly, as if at the same 
moment, for in his exalted mood all events had a dream- 
like simultaneity, he stood at the corner of an avenue, 
and in the middle of it, a little way off, was a street 
car, and around the car a tumult of shouting, cursing, 
struggling men. The driver was lashing his horses for- 
ward, and a policeman was at their heads, with the 
conductor, pulling them; stones, clubs, brickbats hailed 
upon the car, the horses, the men trying to move them. 
The mob closed upon them in a body, and then a patrol- 
wagon whirled up from the other side, and a squad of 
policemen leaped out, and began to club the rioters. 
Conrad could see how they struck them under the rims 
of their hats; the blows on their skulls sounded as if 
they had fallen on stone; the rioters ran in all directions. 

One of the officers rushed up toward the corner, 
whirled his club, and an old man with a long white 
beard threw his left arm up to shield his head. Conrad 
recognized Lindau, and now he saw the empty sleeve 
dangle in the air, over the stump of his wrist. He 
heard a shot in that turmoil beside the car, and some- 
thing seemed to strike him in the breast. He was 
going to say to the policeman, “ Don’t strike him! He's 
an old soldier! You see he has no hand!” but he 
could not speak, he could not move his tongue. The 
policeman stood there; he saw his face: it was not 
bad, not cruel; it was like the face of a statue, fixed, 
perdurable; a mere image of irresponsible and involun- 
tary authority. Then Conrad fell forward, pierced 
through the heart by that shot fired from the car. 

* * * * * * 

In the house, vainly rich and foolishly unfit for them, 
the bereaved family lingered together, and tried to get 
strength to part for the night. ‘They were all spent 
with the fatigue that comes from heaven to such misery 
as theirs, and they sat in a torpor in which each waited 
for the other to move, to speak. 

Christine moved, and Mela spoke. Christine rose 
and went out of the room without saying a word, and 
they heard her going up-stairs. Then Mela said, “I 
reckon the rest of us better be goun’ too, father. 
Here, let’s git mother started.” 

She put her arm round her mother, to lift her from 
her chair, but the old man did not stir, and Mela called 
Mrs. Mandel from the next room. Between them they 
raised her to her feet. 

** Ain’t there anybody a-goin’ to set up with it?” she 
asked, in her hoarse pipe. “It appears like folks hain’t 
get any feelin’s in New York. Woon’t some o’ the 
neighbors come and offer to set up with him to-night 
without waitin’ to be asked?” 
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“Oh, that’s all right, mother. The men 'll attend to 

that. Don’t you bother any,” Mela coaxed, and she 

kept her arm round her mother, with tender patience. 

“Why, Mely, child! I can’t feel right to have it left 
to hirelin’s, so. But there ain’t anybody any more to 
see things done as they ought to be done. If Coonrod 
was on’y here r 

“Well, mother, you are pretty mixed!” said Mela. 
“T know just how you feel, though. It keeps a-comun’ 
and a-goun’; and it’s so and it ain’t so, all at once. 
Well, father! Ain’t you goun’ to come?” 

“I’m goin’ to stay, Mela,” said the old man, gently. 
“Get your mother to bed, that’s a good girl.” 

“You goin’ to set up with him, Jacob?” asked the 
old woman in a querulous trembling voice. 

“Yes, ’Liz’beth, I'll set up. You go to bed.” 

“Well, I will, Jacob. And I believe it ‘ll do you 
good to set up. I wished I could set up with you; 
but I don’t seem to have the stren’th I did when the 
twins died. I must git my sleep, so’s to—— I don’t 
like very well to have you broke of your rest, Jacob, but 
there don’t appear to be anybody else. You wouldn’t 
have to do it if Coonrod was here. There I goag’in!” 

“ Well, do come along, then, mother,” said Mela; and 
she got her out of the room, and up the stairs. 

From the top the old woman called down: “ You tell 
Coonrod ” she stopped, and he heard her groan 
out, “ My Lord! my Lord!” 

He sat, one silence in the dining-room, where they 
had all lingered together, and in the library beyond the 
hireling watcher sat, another silence. The time passed, 
but neither moved, and the last noise in the house 
ceased, so that they heard each other breathe, and the 
vague, remote rumor of the city invaded the inner still- 
ness. It grew louder toward morning, and then Dry- 
foos knew from the watcher’s deeper breathing that he 
had fallen into a quiet doze. 

He crept by him to the drawing-room, where his son 
was; the place was full of the awful sweetness of the 
flowers that Fulkerson had brought, and that lay above 
the pulseless breast. The old man turned up a burner 
in the chandelier, and stood looking on the majestic 
serenity of the dead face. 

He could not move when he saw his wife coming 
down the stairway in the hall. She was in her long 
white flannel bed-gown, and the candle she carried 
shook with her nervous tremor. He thought she might 
be walking in her sleep, but she said, quite simply, “I 
woke up, and I couldn’t git to sleep ag’in without 
comin’ to have a look.” She stood beside their dead 
son with him. “ Well, he’s beautiful, Jacob. He was 
the prettiest baby! And he was always good, Coonrod 
was; I'll say that forhim. I don’t believe he ever give 
me a minute’s care in his whole life. I reckon I liked 
him about the best of all the children; but I don’t know 
as I ever done much to show it. But you was always 
good to him, Jacob; you always done the best for him, 
ever since he was a little feller. I used to be afraid 
you’d spoil him sometimes in them days; but I guess 
you're glad now for every time you didn’t cross him. I 
don’t suppose since the twins died you ever hit him a 
lick.” She stooped and peered closer at the face. 
“Why, Jacob, what’s that there by his pore eye?” 

Dryfoos saw it too, the wound he had feared to look 
for, that now seemed to redden on his sight. He broke 
into a low cry, like a child’s in despair, like an ani- 
mal’s in terror, like a soul’s in the anguish of remorse. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—-THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 












February—Clinton Scollard—Wéinter Roundelay 
The mailéd sleet is driving 
Relentless through the air, 
The trees, as if for shriving, 
Bend low like monks at prayer. 
Snow hides the cotes that harbor 
The wary wrens in spring, 
And round the viny arbor 
The frost-elves dance and sing. 


A Mid-Winter Night—Ernest W. Shurtleff—Poems 
The earth is wrapped in one white dream of snow, 

The crescent, like a broken shield of gold, 
Lies on those purple depths where star-flowers grow, 

And shines with lambent beams across the wold. 
O’er fair horizon-lines the mountains lift 

Their crags against the cold unfathomed sky, 
Encased with snow in many a marble drift, 

Like monuments of centuries passed by. 
Through ghostly forest aisles, where not a leaf 

Flecks with its emerald green the frosty boughs, 
The haunting winds with swelling tales of grief, 

The frozen trees from heavy dreams arouse. 
And sudden, by the moonlight’s pallid beams, 

A band of silent wolves speed through the snow ; 
As, over sorrow’s pillow, troubled dreams 

From slumber’s unknown borders come and go. 
Far, from a distant wilderness of woods 

The fearless owl laughs at the passing hour ; 
Then silence broods upon the solitudes, 

And wraps the midnight in her solemn power. 


A February Snow-Storm—Charles Turner Dazly 
The clouds are gathering slowly; dark and vast 
Appear their misty outlines to the eye, 

As they advance before the moaning blast, 
Obscuring all the pale, blue winter sky. 

And now the feathery snow-flakes slowly fly 

In many a mazy circle round and round, 

Like some poor bird, that, soaring far on high, 

With heart convulsive feels the deadly wound, 

And wings his helpless flight reluctant to the ground. 


And now they faster fall,—the biting air 

Is filled with crystals on their downward flight, 
Wrapping the face of nature, drear and bare, 

With one wide mantle of pure, spotless white. 

The snow-storm ceases as the shades of night 

Fall soft and gentle o’er a quiet world, 

Which grows more lovely in the evening light, 

Till in the sky night’s banner hangs unfurled, 

And swift and far away the gloomy clouds are hurled. 


In February—jJames Berry Bensel 
Around, above the world of snow 
The light-heeled breezes breathe and blow; 
Now here, now there, they whirl the flakes, 
And whistle through the sun-dried brakes, 
Then growing faint, in silence fall 
Against the key-hole in the hall. 


The dusky twilight spreads around, 

The last soft snow-flake seeks the ground, 
And through unshaded window-panes 
The lamp-rays strike across the plains, 
While now and then a shadow tall 

Is thrown upon the snow-washed wall. 


The hoar-frost crackles on the trees, 
The rattling brook begins to freeze, 
The well-sweep glistens in the light 
As if with dust of diamonds bright ; 
And speeding o’er the crusted snow 
A few swift-footed rabbits go. 











Then the night-silence, long and deep, 
When weary eyes close fast in sleep, 
The hush of Nature’s breath, until 
The cock crows loud upon the hill; 
And shortly through the eastern haze 
The red sun sets the sky ablaze. 
A February Landscape—Emma Lazarus—Poems 

Wide wintry fields left bare to skies unkind, 

Brown stubble, yellow stream, and thin gray grass, 
Soiled streaks of snow on yonder hillside pass, 

A landscape colorless, a wet chill wind, 

Clear tinkle of slow-dropping icicles, 

Full-throated brooks whose querulous brawling swells 
To noise unwonted, roughened by the thaw. 

Thick February mists cling heavily 

To the dead earth and to each leafless tree, 

And closer down upon the hilltops draw, 

Dull forecast there of bright, sure-coming spring ; 
Yet the heart gathers hope and strange delight 
From this, the dear, unlovely, wished-for sight 

Of leaden-misted twilights lengthening. 

Beyond the moist, mirk curtain weighing down, 
From dark gray heavens unto dark earth brown, 

Youth sees afar, with close-drawn eyelids, May, 
Long vistas of all beauty, golden dells, 

And clouds wherein the very sunshine dwells, 

And that rich promise shortens the short day. 

The Close of February— Walter Thornbury 
The time when skies are free from cloud, 
Though still the robin whistles loud 
In the bare garden croft, 
The catkin, on the hazel tree, 
Mistakes for summer flower the bee, 
And round it hovers oft. 
Winter’s last sigh, from frozen North, 
Withers the flower that ventures forth ; 
And there is wanting still 
The unseen warmth, the mellow note 
Of the wild bird with dappled coat, 
Though faster flows the rill. 
When, from his winter home, the snake 
Creeps stealthy through the withered brake, 
And thoughtless of the past, 
The young leaves open overhead, 
Though still their fathers, sere and dead, 
Are hurried by the blast. 
February Hush—Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Snow o’er the darkening moorlands ; 
Flakes fill the quiet air ; 
Drifts in the forest hollows 
And a soft mask everywhere. 
The nearest twig on the pine-tree 
Looks blue through the whitening sky, 
And the clinging beech-leaves rustle 
Though never a wind goes by. 
But there’s red on the wild-rose berries 
And red in the lovely glow 
On the cheeks of the child beside me 
That once was pale, like the snow. 
Late February—William Morris—Earthly Paradise 
Late February days; and now, at last, 
Might you have thought that winter’s woe was past; 
So fair the sky was, and so soft the air. 
The happy birds were hurrying here and there, 
As something soon would happen. Reddened now 
The hedges, and in gardens many a bough 
Was overbold of buds. Sweet days, indeed 
Although past road and bridge, through wood and mead, 
Swift ran the brown stream, swirling by the grass, 
And in the hillside hollows snow yet was. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 





According to the Propaganda in Rome, there are 
218,000,000 catholics in the world.—At the beginning 
of the present century, in England, more than 200 
offences were punishable with death; now, aside from 
naval and military laws, there are only four crimes with 
the death-penalty: setting fire to government dockyards 
or arsenals, treason, murder, and piracy with violence.— 
It is estimated that getting born costs the people of the 
United States $225,000,000, annually; getting married, 
$300,000,000; getting buried, $75,000,000.—The largest 
inland sea is the Caspian, lying between Europe and 
Asia; its greatest length is 760 miles, its greatest 
breadth 270 miles, and its area 18,000 square miles.— 
Nilsson states that the weight of the great Greenland or 
right whale is 100 tons, or 220,000 pounds, equal to 
that of 88 elephants or 440 bears; the whalebone in 
such a whale may be taken at 3,360 pounds and the oil 
at from 140 to 170 tons.—One of the greatest drains on 
the forests of this country is the railroad tie; there are 
200,000 miles of single track in the United States rest- 
ing on wooden ties averaging 2,500 to the mile.—From 
ten to twelve ounces a day is the quantity of meat re- 
quired for a healthy adult who takes an ordinary 
amount of work and exercise.—The greatest known 
depth of the sea is in the South Atlantic Ocean, mid- 
way between the island of Tristan d’Acunha and the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata; the bottom was here 
reached at a depth of 40,236 feet, or eight and three- 
quarter miles, exceeding by 10,000 feet the height of 
Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain in the world. 


The workings of the human heart have been computed 
by a celebrated French physiologist, to be equal to 
the lifting of 120 tons in twenty-four hours.—A yellow 
book issued at Pekin gives the population of the China 
proper in 1887 as 303,241,969, which was a gain of 
1,164,885 over the year before.—The miles of the 
different countries given in yards are as follows: Ireland 
2,240 yards, Switzerland 9,153, Italy 1,766, Scotland 
1,984, Tuscany 1,808, Germany 8,106, Arabia 2,143, 
Turkey 1,826, Flanders 6,869, Vienna 8,296, Rome 
1,628 or 2,025, Holland and Prussia 6,480, Denmark 
7,3413, England and America 1,760 yards.—A Ger- 
man scientist finds the human eye most sensitive to 
light of medium wave-length, being more affected by 
green rays than by red and by red more than by blue. 
—The smallest circular saw in the world now in actual 
use is a tiny disc less than the fourth of an inch in 
diameter used in the Tiffany jewelry establishment for 
slitting gold pens; it is about the thickness of a sheet 
of writing paper and revolves at the rate of 4,000 revo- 
lutions per minute; the high velocity keeps the saw 
rigid, notwithstanding its thinness.—There are 154,000 
miles of operated track in the United States, the num- 
ber of passengers carried in 1888 was 451,353,655, and 
the passenger mileage in 1888 was 11,190,613,678. 


In 1867, it is estimated that there was paid for adver- 
tisements in this country over $10,000,000; the present 
yearly expenditure is estimated at $30,000,000.—The 
library of the British Museum increases at the rate of 
about a hundred volumes a day.—Potato rot is caused 
by the working of a minute insect; Pasteur, the eminent 
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French chemist, recently examined a piece of this rot 
the size of a pin’s head and found in it over 200 minute 
forms of animal life, living a regular cat-and-dog life, 
continually biting and clawing at each other.—The 
total length of the telegraph lines of the world amounts 
to 557,064 miles: Europe, 216,490; America, 163,642; 
Asia, 46,800; Australia, 24,204, and Africa, 12,060, 
miles; there have to be added 950 submarine cables, 
774 of which are laid in European seas, and have a 
total length of 3,200 miles, while the remaining 176, 
with a length of 85,850 miles belong to companies.— 
The Arctic raspberry is the smallest known fruit plant. 





The debt of the city of Paris now amounts to 790 
francs for every man, woman, and child within the 
city limits; in Frankfort the debt is 317 francs per 
head, in Milan 218, in Berlin 154, in The Hague 
136, in Brussels, the most heavily indebted of all Euro- 
pean cities, 1,605.—The deepest bore-hole in the 
world, claimed at different times for a number of places, 
is according to latest accounts at Schladebach, a small 
German village near Leipzig; it measured 1,784.4 
metres, or about 5,735 feet; the time expended in bor- 
ing to this depth amounted to six years, at a cost of 
$52,500.—A new hypnotic called somnal, produces 
six to eight hours of sleep, and is claimed to have all 
the advantages of chloral with none of the unpleasant 
after-effects.—Taking the whole area of the United 
States, the farm-lands comprise 289 acres in every 
1,000, leaving 711 acres unoccupied; of the former 
quantity 153 acres are productive, 103 woodland, and 
33 unproductive, though partly susceptible of improve- 
ment.—Jersey Island, the place from which we obtain 
the favorite Jersey cow, is a small spot of land; if 
squared, it is 6? miles each way; yet this little island 
has a population of 60,000 human beings, and has over 
12,000 cattle, and has had that number for 20 years. 


The smallest and daintiest prayer book known in 
the world is the Finger Prayerbook, just issued by 
the Oxford University press; it is printed in diamond 
and brilliant type on the famous India paper, contains 
670 pages, measures 3$X1 inches, and weighs only 
three-quarters of an ounce.—Kilowatts is the term 
which is to be used hereafter to express the powers of 
electric machines; the word horse-power will be no 
longer employed in referring to the power of an elec- 
tric motor.—An eminent cartographer declares that the 
map of Africa is changed by every mail; fresh geo- 
graphical news from the dark continent twice made 
necessary changes of parts of the great globe of the 
Paris Exhibition during its construction; and two years 
ago some Belgian map-makers were five times compelled 
to take from the press a large map of the Congo State 
for additions and corrections.—The skin of our bodies 
is covered with minute scales like those of a fish; a 
single grain of fine sand would cover 100 of these tiny 
scales, yet, small as they are, each is the covering for 
from 300 to 500 pores.—Sudden deaths are eight times 
more prevalent among men than women.—The Great 
Bibles of the world are the Koran of the Mahometans, 
the Tri Pitikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings of the 
Chinese, the Three Vedas of the Hindoos, the Zenda- 
vesta, and the Holy Scriptures of the Christians. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS STORIES—-THE GREWSOME WAITER* 





The quality of iis voice first attracted my attention, 
although with it came the uncomfortable sensation that 
I had been stolen upon unawares. Some one came 
behind my chair, and said: “I think, sir, you wiil find 
a seat over there by the window preferable to this.” 

At all times given to be slightly nervous, I positively 
jumped in being thus spoken to. First, I say, because 
of the quality of the voice. It was heavy and deep, 
like one of the bourdon pipes of an organ, and was of 
such volume and vibratory power that it sounded pain- 
fully in my ears. Then, too, there was the suddenness. 

I turned quickly, and then it was his appearance that 
effaced all preceding sensations. He was unusually 
tall, of massive though angular frame, but it was his 
face that was the point of attraction. Upon shoulders 
of that peculiar breadth and squareness which often 
mark the consumptive, was set a head of such dispro- 
portionate smallness that it looked like a little apple on 
a big limb. The face was even small for the small 
head, but, as though nature had been seized with a 
fit of whimsical compensation, the features were gro- 
tesquely large. The eyes, of so pale a blue as to be 
almost colorless, occupied such a wide space that they 
seemed actually to intrude upon the root of the nose, 
which jutted forward like an eagle’s beak. The mouth 
was extensive and ragged in ovtline, while the ears 
stuck out like the handles of an antique vase. 

I see I have used the word “grotesque ” in attempting 
to describe the man’s appearance. This is wrong, for 
I should rather have said appalling; and, as I looked 
at him, I found myself wondering how the shrewd 
manager of the San juan Capistrano Hotel could have 
engaged so repulsive a creature. Before many days had 
passed, however, I found that his service was nearly 
perfect, and that behind that distressing mask there 
lay an intelligence of a peculiarly high order. 

“T am the son of an English clergyman,” he told 
me, one day. I had spilled the salt, and, as I did so, 
I said: “ Dear me, that means bad luck, I suppose.” 

“‘ Never mind, sir,”’ he said, “throw a little over your 
left shoulder and say ‘ Abracadabra.’” 

“* Where in the world did you hear that conjuration?” 

“In the Ingoldsby Legends, as well as I remember,” 
he answered, and then came a conversation on reading 
—for I am not exclusive—out of which grew the remark 
about his being the son of an English clergyman. 

“TI know, of course,” he said, in that great bellow of 
his, “that there is a fine regulation flavor about this— 
still, itis true. It is also true, sir, that you will find my 
name on the books of Brazenose College, at Oxford.” 

“ Well, then, my good follow,” I said, “what in the 
name of all that’s unpleasant brings you here?” 

“ Drink,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Ah, the old story,” I said. 

“No, by no means the old story.” 

“What is it, then?” I persisted. 

“Don’t ask me, please,” he pleaded, and in the 
mirror, which was at the foot of the table, I saw that 
his eyes were drawn down as if in pain, and that his 
huge mouth was all of a tremble. 

I was interested, I must confess, but I was also a 
little chagrined to think I might be allowing a smart 


* Thomas J. Vivian in The San Francisco Argonaut. 





impostor to play upon my feelings. I therefore shrug- 
ged my shoulders. He was quick to read the sign. 


“Don't think I am attempting to excuse myself or 
impose on you, sir,” he said; “let me come to your room 
this evening and I shail be able to explain myself fully.” 

I hesitated a moment and then consented. 


* * 


I was sitting out on the balcony smoking a cigar, 
listening to the heavy wash of the Pacific on the sands 
and watching the fog-bank slowly settling down over 
Point Loma, when he rapped at my door. He had ex- 
changed his waiter’s togs for a loose suit of tweed. He 
asked permission to bring another chair outside my 
window, and, having lit a cigar, he spoke as follows: 

“T need not go over the story of who I am, or tell 
you my real name. It will be enough to assure you 
that I am an English gentleman, born and bred, and 
to repeat that I owe my present debased condition to 
drink. Yet I am not a drunkard by choice, or by 
vicious inclinations, but one made so by a hideous fate. 
Don’t smile, sir, for it’s the God’s truth I’m telling you. 

“T was not always the abominable-looking creature I 
am now. Up to my twentieth year I had never tasted 
spirits, although our family table had always been pro- 
vided with wine. One night, it was in the long vaca- 
tion, I was sitting with my dear father in the library 
when the servant brought in the decanter and hot 
water. As she set them down on the table, an agoniz- 
ing sense of fear came over me, then a numbness and 
the feeling that I was turned to ice. The coldness 
seemed to come from without rather than from within 
me, and glancing shiveringly around to see if the win- 
dow was open, I saw behind my chair the figure of one 
draped in flowing white garments, and having a face of 
such unutterable stoniness that my heart stood still at 
the very sight. I knew this to be the Angel of Death, 
and felt that I was summoned. But there was a worse 
fate for me, sir. Seizing my shaking hand in his, the 
angel thrust it forward until it lay upon my father’s 
heart, and then there came the tumultuous sound of 
many voices within me, and one came rushing up and 
cried, ‘You die where you sit.’ And as I cried, my 
father’s eyes seemed to start from their sockets, he 
gave a groan, stiffened, and was dead. As he died, the 
numbness left me, but not the fear, and, reaching out, ‘ 
I seized the decanter, drained it, and fell in a fit. 

“From that time on I felt myself accursed, and 
passed the next few months in a series of drunken ex- 
cesses. Then there came a great longing to tell some 
one the story of what I had gone through. This lasted 
for weeks, and at last I gave my sister my fatal confi- 
dence. We were walking in the garden, and after 
much nervous hesitation, I began my dreadful story. I 
had but commenced when an icy wind swept across 
the tulip-bed and blasted the flowers as though they 
had been struck by a frost. My sister shivered and 
cried out as though in pain, upon which I put my 
arms about her and asked in God’s name what was the 
matter? On the instant of my doing so, I felt two icy 
arms enfold me, and over my shoulder was the stony 
face of the Angel of Death. The mortal numbness once 
more seized me and was again transmitted to another, 
for as I held my sister she sighed but once and died.” 
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He was silent for a moment, and glancing at him I 
could see that he had covered his eyes with his hand. 

He went on without taking down hishand. “It was 
heart disease in both cases, they said,” he continued. 
Of course, I knew better, and in the horror this 
new tragedy brought, I flew to drink. The debauch 
lasted so long, and was attended by such distressing 
circumstances, that my friends concluded the best thing 
they could do was to ship me to this country. I 
arrived at New York City about three years ago, and 
came on at once as far west as I could get, to San 
Francisco. I had been in this latter city but a few 
months, when, one day, while walking along Kearny 
Street, I was seized once more with that deadly chill 
and horror. As though running from an enemy, I 
dashed into a saloon and drank until the bar-keeper re- 
fused to let me have any more liquor. There were 
other places, though, where the condition of the cus- 
tomers was not so tenderly considered, and I had no 
difficulty in finding them and getting all the vile poison 
I asked for. I remember staggering down to the 
water-front, and then all was a blank until I opened 
my eyes and found myself with a bandaged head and 
slashed shoulder in the surgical ward of the city and 
county hospital. I had to lie on my left side because 
of the cut, and, so lying, I could see that in the bed 
next to mine there was propped up a boy with the bed- 
clothes raised over a frame-work about his legs. I 
learned afterward that the frame-work covered where 
his legs should have been, for the little chap had had 
them both cut off. He was a news-boy, he told me, 
and had tried to get on a car to sell his papers, when 
he missed his footing and fell beneath the wheels. 
He was very pale, but very patient; very helpless, but 
very hopeful; and the doctor, in making his rounds in 
the afternoon, said there was no reason why he should 
not be using a go-cart in another week or two. I swear, 
sir, that I heard the doctor say so with unalloyed pleasure 
and with the belief that he spoke truth, yet that night 
the boy died, and I was instrumental in his death. 

“Tt must have been about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I awoke all in ashiver. The little fellow was 
sitting up and crying. I asked him the matter, and he 
said he did not know, but that he was miserably afraid 
of something and asked me to take his hand. As I 
reached out to do this, I felt the old awfulness come 
over me, and, knowing what this meant, I drew back 
my hand with a cry, and prepared to leap out of bed 
and run—anywhere. With my first movement, how- 
ever, there glided into view from behind me the pallid- 
faced Angel of Death. Coming between the beds with 
no sound in the sweep of its shroud-like garments, and 
with no relenting in its marble eyes, it seized my hand 
and laid it in that of the wondering boy. Even as I 
took the poor, thin hand in mine, it grew numb, but 
the weeping ceased, and with a faint cry of ‘ Mother!’ 
the little fellow smiled and passed.” 

Again he was silent, and I was silent, too. What, I 
thought, does the fellow mean? Is he taking me for a 
credulous old man; is he in earnest, or is he a murder- 
ing lunatic? The latter idea was impressively persist- 
ent, and I concluded that it was wise to be as quiet as 
I could and to get rid of him as speedily as possible. 
So I got up, threw the end of my cigar away and 
yawned, as I said: “ Very remarkable story, but ~ 

Then he rose, too. ‘*Don’t say anything further, 
sir,” he said; “I understand exactly your sentiments, 
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or, rather, your doubts. You doubt my truthfulness, 
perhaps my innocence, and possibly my sanity.” 

Now this was getting too close to mind-reading to be 
comfortable, so I tried another tack. 

“ Now, look here,” I said, plainly, “do you mean to 
tell me that your story is a true one?” 

“T began by telling you that, sir,” he said; “it is as 
sadly true as that nature is man’s bitterest enemy; or, 
let me say that it is as true as that we stand here. I am 
a miserable man, possessed of the Angel of Death.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake,” I exclaimed, with some 
excitement, “why do you tell me your story when you 
know the dangers that hang to the relation? Are you 
experimenting in some devilish way on me?” 

With that a strange thing occurred. He leaped ina 
peculiar way backward and then to the top of the 
piazza railing, steadying himself there by grasping one 
of the uprights. Waving the disengaged hand toward 
my window, he called in his great booming voice: “ Get 
in, sir, bolt your window and lock your door. Go quick, 
and remember: When next you see me, shun me as 
you would the rider of the pale horse himself.” 

I may as well tell the truth; I got into my room in 
very short order, and I took pains to secure every means 
of ingress. I did not even go to bed that night, but sat 
up with the lights burning, waiting for I did not exactly 
know what. I do know, though, that when morning 
came I took the early train for San Francisco. 

By the time we reached Los Angeles I had measur- 
ably recovered my equanimity. The train was by no 
means crowded and I had a section to myself, with no 
one to object to the rather selfish disposition of my 
belongings on both seats. I felt the necessity of com- 
pany, however, and I went into the smoker. 

Apprised by the whistle’s shrill toot that the big 
tunnel was quite near, I started up to see that my sec- 
tion window was closed, and had got round into the 
aisle, when, to my disgust, I saw a tall man planking 
down a big valise in my seat. I hastened forward, the 
whistle gave a last shriek and the train rushed into 
the tunnel. As it did so, the tall man straightened 
up, and then my blood stagnated in my veins, for there 
in the half-light, the ghastly face of the grewsome waiter 
gleamed down upon me. With a sort of groan, I turned 
and‘tottered. I only got as far as the door, when my 
knees gave way and I sank in a swoon. 

I was shaken into consciousness by a terrific crash 
which seemed to stagger the car as though it had been 
struck by athunderbolt. There were cries from within, 
the bell-cord over my head was violently shaken, and, 
with a sudden shock and rasping, the train slackened 
up and stood still. I staggered to my feet and saw that 
we were yet in the tunnel. Lanterns were flying here 
and there, and a train-man was coming through the 
cars. Then I heard the voice of our porter call out 
something. The drummers and train-men made a rush, 
carrying me with them, and we soon saw what had hap- 
pened. A rock, fully a ton in weight, had fallen from 
the roof of the tunnel and had crashed into the side of 
the car. It was wedged in between the broken timbers 
and splintered seats, and, as I am a sinner, the spot 
where all this ruin lay was my section! 

But there was something more than crushed wood- 
work and shattered glass underneath the murderous 
rock. There was a dead man there, and I did not need 
to see the strangely quiet face to know who it was for 
whom the Angel of Death had come. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Kiss Me Softly—John Godfrey Saxe—Poems 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low— 
Malice hath ever a vigilant ear ; 
What if Malice were iurking near ? 
Kiss me, dear ! 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low. 


Kiss me softly and speak to me low- 
Envy too has a watchful ear: 
What if Envy should chance to hear ? 
Kiss me, dear ! 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low. 


Kiss me softly and speak to me low: 
Trust me, darling, the time is near 
When lovers may love with never a fear— 
Kiss me, dear! 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low. 


Parrhasius—Nathaniel Parker Willis.* 
Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon the canvas. There Prometheus lay, 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh : 
And, as the painter’s mind felt through the dim 
Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows forth 
With its far reaching fancy, and with form 
And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flashed with passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril and his quivering lip, 


Were like the winged god's breathing from his flights. 


“ Bring me the captive now ! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 
And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens—around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 


“Ha! bind him on his back! 
Look! as Prometheus in my picture here: 
Quick—or he faints !—stand with the cordial near! 
Now—bend him to the rack! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 


“So let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow! 
Ha! gray haired, and so strong! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan : 
Gods! if I could paint a dying groan! 


“ Pity thee! so I do! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar, 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter ? 
I'd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine ; 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine! 


“Ah! there’s a deathless name !— 
A spirit that the smothering vaults shall spurn 
And, like a steadfast planet, mourn and burn; 

And though its crown of flame 

Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars, I’d bind it on! 

“ Ay! though it bid me rifle 
My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst— 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first, 





* “* Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, among those Olynthian cap- 
tives Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, bought one very old 
man ; and when he had him at his house, put him to death with 
extreme torture and torment, the better to express the pains and 
passions of his Prometheus, which he was then about to paint.” 


Though it should bid me stifle 


The yearnings in my heart for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild— 


“ All—I would do it all— 


Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot. 


O Heavens—but I appall 


Your heart, old man !—forgive—ha ! on your lives 


Let him not faint! rack him till he revives ! 
“ Vain—vain—give o’er. His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now— 
Stand back! I'll paint the death dew on his brow! 
Gods! if he do not die, 
But for one moment—one—till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips! 


“Shivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now—that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Wilt thou never come, O Death ? 

Look ! how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still? Aha! lift up his head! 


He shudders—gasps—Jove help him—so—he’s dead !”” 


How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 

The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit’s lip, 

We look upon our splendor, and forget 

The thirst of which we perish! 


La Dame aux Camélias—Thomas Batley Aldrich 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” 
I think that was the play ; 
The house was packed from pit to dome 
With the gallant and the gay, 
Who had come to see the tragedy 
And while the hours away. 


There was the ruined Spendthrift, 
And Beauty in her prime; 

There was the grave Historian, 
And there the man of Rhyme, 

And the surly Critic, front to front, 
To see the play of crime. 


And there was pompous Ignorance 
And Vice in flowers and lace; 

Sir Croesus and Sir Pandarus, 
And the music played apace. 

But of all that crowd I only saw 
A single, single face! 

That of a girl whom I had known 
In the summers long ago, 

When her breath was like the new mown hay, 
Or the sweetest flowers that grow; 

When her heart was light and her soul was white 
As the winter’s driven snow. 

And there she sat with her great brown eyes 
They wore a troubled look, 

And I read the history of her life 
As it were an open book: 

And saw her soul, like a shiny thing 
In the bottom of a brook. 

There she sat in her rustling silk, 
With diamonds on her wrist, 

And on her brow a gleaming thread 
Of pearl and amethyst. 

“A cheat, a gilded grief!” I said, 

And my eyes were filled with mist. 
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I could not see the players play, 
I heard the music moan ; 

It moaned like a dismal autumn wind, 
That dies in the woods alone ; 

And when it stopped I heard it still,— 
The mournful monotone! 

What if the Count were true or false ? 
I did not care, not I; 

What if Camille for Armand died ? 
I did not see her die. 

There sat a woman opposite 
With piteous lip and eye! 

The great green curtain fell on all, 
On laugh and wine and woe, 

Just as death some day will fall 
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*Twixt us and life, I know! 
The play was, done, the A/ay, 
And the people turned to go. 
And did they see the tragedy ? 
They saw the painted scene : 
They saw Armand, the jealous fool ; 
And the sick Parisian queen— 
But they did not see the tragedy, 
The one I saw, I mean. 


They did not see that cold-cut face, 
That furtive look of care ; 
Or, seeing her jewels, only said, 
“ The lady’s rich and fair.” 
But I tell you ‘twas the Play of Life, 
And that woman played Despair! 


Lovely Mary Donnelly— William Allingham—Poems 
O lovely Mary Donnelly, it’s you I love the best! 
If fifty girls were round you, I’d hardly see the rest. 
Be what it may the time of day, the place be where it will, 
Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom before me still. 


Her eyes like mountain water that’s flowing on a rock, 

How clear they are, how dark they are! and they give me many a shock; 
Red rowans warm in sunshine, and wetted with a shower, 

Could ne’er express the charming lip that has me in its pow’r. 


Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows lifted up; 
Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like a china cup; 
Her hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and so fine,— 
It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered in a twine. 


The dance of last Whit Monday night exceeded all before,— 
No pretty girl for miles about was missing from the floor ; 
But Mary kept the belt of love, and oh! but she was gay: 
She danced a jig, she sang a song, and took my heart away! 


When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so complete 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet : 

The fiddler mourned his blindness, he heard her so much praised ; 
But blessed himself he wasn’t deaf when once her voice she raised. 


And evermore I’m whistling or lilting what you sang ; 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name beside my tongue, 
But you’ve as many sweethearts as you'd count on both your hands, 
And for myself there’s not a thumb or little finger stands. 


Oh! you're the flower of womankind, in country or in town! 

The higher I exalt you the lower I’m cast down. 

If some great lord should come this way, and see your beauty bright, 
And you to be his lady, I’d own it was but right. 


Oh, might we live together in lofty palace hall, 

Where joyful music rises, and where scarlet curtains fall ! 
Oh, might we live together in a cottage mean and small, 
With sods of grass the only roof, and mud the only wall. 


O lovely Mary Donnelly! your beauty’s my distress,— 

It’s far too beauteous to be mine, but I'll never wish it less ; 
The proudest place would fit your face, and I am poor and low ; 
But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you may go! 


On Horseback—Edward Paxton Hood 
“Hurrah! for a ride in the morning gray, 

On the back of a bounding steed. 
What pleasure to list how the wild winds play ; 
Hark! Hark! to their music,—away! away! 

Gallop away with speed. 


’Neath the leaf and the cloud in spring-time’s pride 


There is health in a morning’s joyous ride. 
And hurrah! for a ride in the sultry noon, 
When the summer has mounted high, 
’Neath the shadow wood in the glowing June, 
When the rivulet changeth its lullaby tune 
To the breeze as it wanders by, 
Quietly down by the brooklet’s side ;— 
Sweet is the summer's joyous ride. 
And do you not love at evening’s hour, 
By the light of the sinking sun, 
To wend your way o’er the widening moor, 


Where the silver mists their mystery pour, 
While the stars come one by one ? 

Over the heath by the mountain’s side, 

Pensive and sweet is the evening ride. 


I tell thee, O stranger, that unto me, 
The plunge of a fiery steed 
Is a noble thought,—to the brave and free 
It is music, and breath, and majesty,— 
’Tis the life of a noble deed; 
And the heart and the mind are in spirit allied 
In the charm of a morning’s glorious ride. 


Then hurrah! for the ring of the bridle rein,— 
Away, brave horse, away! 

The preacher or poet may chant their strain, 

The bookman his wine of the past may drain,— 
We bide not with them to-day ; 

And yet it is true, we may look with pride 

On the mental spoils of a morning’s ride. 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 





— The Speed of Thought—From The Nineteenth Century— 

Most readers have no doubt frequently made use of 
the expression “ quick as thought,” but have any of them 
ever stopped to consider how quick thought is? A 
writer has made some interesting caiculations regard- 
ing the comparative length of time it takes to cail to 
mind various every-day facts. It takes about two-fifths 
of a second to call to mind the country in which a well- 
known town is situated, or the language in which a fa- 
miliar author wrote. Wecan think of the name of next 
month in half the time we need to think of the name 
of the last month. It takes on an average one-third 
of a second toadd numbers consisting of one digit, and 
half a second to multiply them. Such experiments 
give us considerable insight into the mind. Those used 
to reckoning can add two to three in less time than 
others; those familiar with literature ckn remember 
more quickly than others that Shakespeare wrote Ham- 
let. It takes longer to mention a month when a sea- 
son has been given than to say to what month a season 
belongs. The time taken up in choosing a motion, the 
“will time,” can be measured as well as the time taken 
up in perceiving. If I do not know which of two col- 
ored lights is to be presented, and must lift my right 
hand if it be red and my left if it be blue, I need about 
one-thirteenth of a second to initiate the correct mo- 
tion. I havealso been able to register the sound waves 
made in the air by speaking, and thus have determined 
that in order to call up the name belonging to a 
printed word I need about one-ninth of a second, to a 
letter one-sixth of a second, and to a color one-third 
of asecond. A letter can be seen more quickly than a 
word, but we are so used to reading aloud that the 
process has become quite automatic, and a word can 
be read with greater ease and in less time than a let- 
ter can be named. The same experiments made on 
other persons give times differing but little from my 
own. Mental processes, however, take place more 
slowly in children, in the aged, and in the uneducated. 
—Sctentific Triumphs of Twenty Years—From Natitre— 

On its twentieth birthday, we would think not so 
much of the growth of Nature as of the advance which 
in the last twenty years it has chronicled. A formal 
history of science for that period would be a formidable 
task, but it is already possible to discern what will 
probably appear to posterity to be the most salient 
characteristics of the last two decades. In the physi- 
cal sciences, the enormous development of the atomic 
theory, and the establishment of a connection between 
the theories of electricity and light, are perhaps the 
two main achievements of the years we are consider- 
ing. Methods of accomplishing the at first sight im- 
possible task of measuring atomic magnitudes have 
been devised. Our own volumes contain some of the 
most interesting papers of Sir William Thomson on 
this subject, and the close agreement in the results at- 
tained by very different methods is sufficient proof that, 
if only approximations, they are approximations we 
may trust. The brilliant vortex atom theory of Sir 
William Thomson has not as yet achieved the position 
of a proved hypothesis, but has stimulated mathemati- 
cal inquiry. A number of very powerful researches 
have added to our knowledge of a most difficult branch 


of mathematics, which may yet furnish the basis of a 
theory which shall deduce the nature of matter and 
the phenomena of radiation from a single group of as- 
sumptions. The theory of gases has been extended in 
both directions. The able attempt of Van der Waals 
to bring both vapor and liquid within the grasp of a 
single theory is complementary to the extension by 
Crookes, Hittorf, and Osborne Reynolds of our know!l- 
edge of phenomena which are best studied in gases of 
great tenuity. The gradual expansion of thermodynam- 
ics, and in general of the domain of dynamics from, 
molar to molecular phenomena, has been carried on by 
Willard Gibbs, J. J. Thomson, and others, until, in 
many cases, theory seems to have outrun not only our 
present experimental powers, but almost any conceiva- 
ble extension which they may hereafter uridergo. The 
pregnant suggestion of Maxwell that light is an electro. 
magnetic phenomenon has borne good fruit. Gradually 
the theory is taking form and shape, and the epoch- 
making experiments of Hertz, together with the recent 
work of Lodge, J. J. Thomson, and Glazebrook, furnish 
a complete proof of its fundamental hypotheses. The 
great development of the technical applications of 
electricity has stimulated the public interest in this sci- 
ence, and has necessitated a more detailed study of 
magnetism and of the laws of periodic currents. The 
telephone and the microphone have eclipsed the won- 
ders of the telegraph, and furnish new means of wrest- 
ing fresh secrets from Nature. Science has become more 
than ever cosmopolitan, owing chiefly to the imperative 
necessity for an early agreement as to the values of 
various units for a common nomenclature and for si- 
multaneous observations in widely separated localities. 
International conferences are the order of the day, and 
the new units which they have defined are based upon 
experiments by many first-rate observers in many lands, 
among whom the name of Lord Rayleigh stands second 
tonone. On the side of chemistry the periodic law of 


. Mendeleeff has become established as a generalization 


of the first importance, and the extraordinary feat of 
foretelling the physical properties of an as yet undis- 
covered element has attracted to it the attention of the 
whole scientific world. The once permanent gases are 
permanent nomore. Dulong and Petit’s law has found 
a complement in the methods of Raoult. The old 
doctrine of valency is giving way to more elastic hy- 
potheses. ‘The extraordinary progress of organic chem- 
istry, which originated in the work and influence of 
Liebig and the Giessen school, has continued at an 
accelerated rate. The practical value of even the most 
recondite investigations of pure science has again been 
exemplified by the enormous development of the coal- 
tar industry, and by the numerous syntheses of organic 
products which have added to the material resources 
of the community. The increase of our knowledge of 
the sun by means of localized spectroscopic observa- 
tion, the application of photography to astronomy, 
and, more recently still, the extension and generaliza- 
tion of the nebular hypothesis, are perhaps the most 
remarkable developments of those branches of science 
which relate to astronomy. Stars which no human eye 
will ever see are now known to us as surely as those 
which are clearly visible. The efforts to reduce nebu- 
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lz, comets, and stars under one common law, as vari- 
ous cases of the collision or aggregation of meteoritic 
swarms, and the striking investigations of Prof. Darwin 
on the effects of tidal action, and on the application of 
the laws of gases to a meteoritic plenum give promise 
of a fuller knowledge of the birth and death of worlds. 
In the biological sciences, the progress during the last 
twenty years has consisted chiefly in the firm establish- 
ment of the Darwinian doctrine, and the application of 
it and its subordinate conceptions in a variety of fields 
of investigation. The progress of experimental physi- 
ology has been marked by increasing exactitude in the 
application of physical methods to the study of the 
properties of living bodies, but it has not as yet bene- 
fited, as have other branches of biology, from the fecun- 
dating influence of Darwin's writings: hence there is 
no very prominent physiological discovery to be re- 
corded. The generation of scientific men which is now 
coming to middle age has been brought up in familiarity 
with Mr. Darwin’s teaching, and is not affected by 
anything like hostility or @ priori antagonism to such 
views. The result is seen in the vast number of em- 
bryological researches (stimulated by the theory that 
the development of the individual is an epitome of the 
development of the race) which these twenty years 
have produced, and in the daily increasing attention 
to that study of the organism as a living thing definitely 
related to its conditions which Darwin himself set on 
foot. The marine laboratories of Naples, Newport, 
Beaufort, and Plymouth have come into existence (as 
in earlier years their forerunners on the coast of France), 
and served to organize and facilitate the study of liv- 
ing plants and animals. The Challenger and other 
deep-sea exploring expeditions have sailed forth and 
returned with their booty, which has been described 
with a detail and precision unknown in former times. 
The precise methods of microscopic study by means of 
section-cutting—due originally to Stricker of Vienna— 
have within these twenty years made the study of cell- 
structure and cell-activity as essential a part of mor- 
phology as it had already become of physiology. These, 
and the frank adoption of the theory of descent, have 
swept away old ideas of classification and affinities and 
have relegated the Ascidian polyps of old days to the 
group of Vertebrata, and the Sponges to the Ccelente- 
rates. The nucleus of the protoplasmic cell—which 
twenty years ago had fallen from the high position of 
importance accorded to it by Schwann—has, through 
the researches of Biitschli, Flemming, and Van Bene- 
den, been reinstated, and is now shown to be the seat 
of all-important activities in connection with celi-divi- 
sion and the fertilization of the egg. The discovery of 
the phenomena of karyokinesis and their relation to 
fertilization will be reckoned hereafter as one of the 
most, if not the most, important of the biological dis- 
coveries of the past twenty years. Apart from Darwin- 
ism, the most remarkable development of biological 
studies during these twice ten tedious years is un- 
doubtedly the sudden rise and gigantic progress of our 
knowledge of the Bacteria. Though the foundations 
were laid fifty years ago by Schwann and Henle, and 
great advances were made by Pasteur, and by Lister 
just before our period, yet it is within this span that the 
microscope and precise methods of culture have been 
applied to the study of the vibrions or microbes, and 
the so-called bacteriology established. We now know, 
through the labors of Toussaint, Chauveau, Pasteur, 
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and Koch, of a number of diseases which are definitely 
caused by Bacteria. We have also learned from Pas- 
teur how to control the attack of some of these danger- 
ous parasites. Within these twenty years the antiseptic 
surgery founded by Sir Joseph Lister has received its 
full measure of trial and confirmation, while his oppor- 
tunities and those of his gellow-countrymen for making 
further discovery of a like kind have been ignorantly 
destroyed by an act of Parliament. To particularize 
some of the more striking zoélogical discoveries which 
come within our twenty years, we may cite . . . the es- 
tablishment of the principle of degeneration as of equal 
generality with that of progressive development, by 
Anton Dohrn; the demonstration by Weismann and 
others that we have no right to mix our Darwinism 
with Lamarckism, since no one has been able to bring 
forward a single case of the transmission of acquired 
characters. Perhaps the attempt to purify the Dar- 
winian doctrine from Lamarckian assumption will here- 
after be regarded—whether it be successful or not—as 
the most characteristic feature of biological movement 
at the end of our double decade. Its earlier portion 
was distinguished by the publication of some of Dar- 
win’s later works. Its greatest event was his death. In 
botany twenty years ago the teaching in our universi- 
ties was practically sterile. In one of our earliest num- 
bers, Prof. James Stewart defended with some vigor the 
propriety of intrusting botany to a lecturer at Cam- 
bridge who was also charged with the duty of lecturing 
on electricity and magnetism. It is startling to com- 
pare a past, in which botany was regarded as a subject 
which might be tacked on anywhere, with its present 
condition, in which there is scarcely a seat of learning 
in the three kingdoms which is not turning out serious 
work. The younger English school would be ungrate- 
ful if it did not acknowledge its debt to the eminent 
German teachers from whom it has derived so much 
in the tradition and method of investigation. Sachs 
and De Bary have left an indelible mark on our younger 
professors. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
English modern botany was simply derived from Ger- 
many. It has developed a character of its own, in 
which the indirect influence of Darwin’s later work can 
be not indistinctly traced. There has been a gradual 
revolt in England, the ultimate consequences of which 
have still to be developed, against the too physical 
conception of the phenomena of plant life which has 
been prevalent on the Continent. Darwin, by his re- 
searches on insectivorous plants and plant movements 
from a purely biological point of view, prepared the 
way for this; Gardiner followed with a masterly dem- 
onstration of the physical continuity of protoplasm in 
plant tissues. This has thrown a new light on the 
phenomena studied by Darwin, and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that his son, F. Darwin, has started 
what is virtually a new conception of the process of 
growth, by showing that its controlling element is to 
be sought in the living protoplasm of the cell, rather 
than in the investing cell-wall. On the whole, English 
botanists have shown a marked disposition to see in 
the study of protoplasm the real key to the interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of plant life. The complete 
analogy between the process of secretion in animals 
and vegetables, established by Gardiner, and the es- 
sential part played by ferments in vegetable nutrition, 
illustrated by Green, are examples of the results of 
this line of inquiry. To Germany we owe a flood of 
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information as to the function of the cell-nucleus, which 
it is singular has met with general acceptance but little 
detailed corroboration in this country. In morphology 
a review would be ineffective which did not go some- 
what deeply into detail. The splendid hypothesis of 
Schwendener, of the composite nature of lichens as a 
commensal union of Alge and Fungi, has gradually 
won i‘s way into acceptance. In England there is lit- 
tle of the first rank which calls for note except the re- 
searches of Bower on the production of sexual organs 
on the leafy plant in ferns without the intervention of 
an intermediate generation. In vegetable physiology 
there seems a pause; the purely physical line of in- 
quiry, as already suggested, seems to have yielded its 
utmost. The more biological line of inquiry has only 
yet begun to yield a foretaste of the results which will 
undoubtedly ultimately flow from it. Something must 
be added as to systematic and geographical botany. 
The Genera Plantarum of Bentham and Hooker, the 
work of a quarter of a century at Kew, affords a com- 
plete review of the higher vegetation of the world, and 
has been accepted generally as a standard authority. 
To Bentham also we owe the completion of the Flora 
Australiensis, the first complete account of the flora of 
any great continent. In geographical botany perhaps 
the most interesting results have been the gradual elab- 
oration of a theory as to the distribution of plants in 
Africa and the botanical exploration of China, of the 
vegetable productions of which, twenty years ago, al- 
most nothing was known. In the classification of the 
lower plants perhaps the most interesting result has 
been the happy observations of Lankester upon a col- 
ored Bacterium, which enabled him to show that many 
forms previously believed to be distinct might be 
phases of the same life-history. In geology probably 
the greatest advance has been in the application of the 
microscope to the investigation of rock structure, which 
has given rise to a really rational petrology. All ex- 
cept the coarse-grained rocks were only capable of be- 
ing described in vague terms; with modern methods 
their crystalline constituents are determinable, how- 
ever minute, and the conditions under which they were 
formed can be inferred. It is impossible, even in a 
brief review of this kind, to think only of what has been 
won, and to ignore the loss of leaders who were once 
foremost in the fray. In England three names which 
will never be forgotten have been removed from the 
muster-roll, Darwin, Joule, and Maxwell can hardly be 
at once replaced by successors of equal eminence. As 
the need arises, however, men will no doubt be found 
adequate to the emergency, and it is at least satisfac- 
tory to know that they will appeal to a public more 
capable than heretofore of appreciating their efforts. 
—Areas of the Americas—The Cleveland Plain Dealer— 
The recent coming of the delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress makes it pertinent to remind read- 
ers that Central and South America embrace an area 
of little greater than twice the extent of country in the 
United States and Territories, and a population of 
about fifty millions, or about one-sixth smaller than 
the population of the Republic. Mexico covers an 
area just about equal to that part of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River, exclusive of the States of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and has 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The five Central American Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, 
cover an extent of country about the size of the five 
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States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois, and have a population equal to both New 
York and Indiana. Brazil’s area is somewhat greater 
than that of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
and her population is about that of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. The Argentine Republic, with 
abov. half the area of the United States, has a popu- 
lation not quite as large as Pennsylvania. Colombia 
is nearly equal in extent to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with 
a population probably a little less than that of New 
York State. Bolivia’s territory is somewhat greater 
than that of the Atlantic States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan, and has a population of about Indiana’s 
figure. Peru is a little larger than the Atlantic States 
and Pennsylvania, and her population is about that of 
Illinois. Venezuela is larger than Peru by about as 
much territory as is embraced in New Jersey, and her 
population is about equal to Indiana’s. Ecuador could 
contain Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Illinois, but her population is not quite up to that of 
Michigan alone. Chili’s domain cut up would make 
States as extensive as Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. 
Her population is somewhat greater than that of Indi- 
ana. Paraguay is big enough to include Ohio and 
New York within her borders, but her entire popula- 
tion scarcely exceeds that of Cleveland. Uruguay is 
not quite as large as Ohio and Indiana combined, and 
just about the same number of inhabitants as Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Guianas are English, French, and 
Dutch colonies. British Guiana, twice as large as 
Ohio, has about the population of Cleveland. French 
Guiana, somewhat larger than Ohio, has as many in- 
habitants as Toledo. Dutch Guiana, nearly as large as 
Pennsylvania, has no more inhabitants than Columbus. 

—The Oldest Sculpture ever Found—New York Sun— 

The finding of a pumice-stone doll in a bed of gravel 
320 feet below the surface of the ground at Nampa, 
Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line Railroad, has set the 
archeological experts of the country, and of the world 
for that matter, all agog. The excellence of the work 
of the sculpture, and the date in the history of the world 
when, from its situation, it must have been made, are 
proof almost conclusive that the human race was much 
further advanced on the Pacific coast in the earliest 
days than on the Atlantic. It appears that Mr. M. A. 
Kurtz, a citizen of Nampa, was engaged in boring an 
artesian well in that village. Nampa is located about 
twenty miles from Boise City, and is between the Boise 
and the Snake Rivers. The region thereabouts is 
covered by extensive lava deposits of the post tertiary 
or quaternary date. The driller, on beginning the 
well, bored first through 60 feet of soil. Next he 
drilled through 15 feet of lava rock. Below this he > 
found 100 feet of quicksand, then 6 inches of clay, then 
40 feet of quicksand, then 6 feet of clay, then 30 feet 
of quicksand, then 12 feet of clay, then clay bal!s mixed 
with sand, and then coarse sand. While working 
through the coarse sand the image was brought up by 
the sand pump. Mr. Kurtz was standing by the well 
at the time. He was much interested in the work, and 
when the valve of the pump was opened held his hand 
where the contents would pour over it. As the water 
and sand poured out, something, which Mr. Kurtz sup- 
posed was a petrified twig, caught in his fingers. He 
took it to a barrel and washed it, and found instead 
a well-proportioned red doll. The attention of scientists 
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was first directed to it in a lecture by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, before the Brooklyn Institute, 
on The Ice Age in North America and its Relation to 
the Antiquity of Man. Prof. Wright first learned of 
it through a letter written to him by President Charles 
Francis Adams of the Union Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Cumming, the general manager of the Union Pacific 
lines in that part of the country, reached Boise City the 
day after the discovery of the image, and, hearing about 
it, made inquiry as to the facts. Mr. Cumming is well 
known in Boston, and is referred to by President Adams 
as a “graduate of Harvard College, and a thoroughly 
trained man, whose evidence I would take as conclusive 
in regard to the facts.” After hearing Mr. Cumming’s 
description of it, President Adams wrote to Prof. Wright 
that the image was “apparently the figure of a female, 
one leg and one arm being missing, made of baked 
clay. It is just such a production as an ingenious boy, 
with a taste that way, might now produce.” Any one 
looking at the figure would naturally ask whether it 
might not have been thrown into the well by some one, 
who wanted to originate a scientific hoax. It was also 
suggested that the image might have fallen into the 
well from a point near the surface. To this it is replied 
that the hole is tubed with a heavy six-inch pipe from 
the top, and any light substance thrown in would have 
been ground to pieces by the action of the sand pump; 
furthermore, on subjecting the image to the scrutiny 
of Prof. Putnam, of Cambridge, and Prof. Haynes, of 
Boston, it became evident that it was not a clay image, 
but had been carved from a light pumice stone, and 
that the coating of red material enveloping it was a 
cement of oxide of iron that must slowly have collected 
upon its surface. A further evidence of its genuine- 
ness is found in the particles of sand cemented in the 
crevice between the arm and the body. That the 
image might have been brought up intact by the sand 
pump is unquestioned, for it had a valve three and one- 
half inches across. In short, the Scientific American 
does not doubt that it is a genuine archeological dis- 
covery. In regard to the age of the stratum where it 
was found, Mr. S. F. Emmons, of the United States 
Geological Survey, expresses it as his opinion that the 
beds from which the image is supposed to have been 
derived are probably of far greater antiquity than any 
deposits in which human implements have heretofore 
been discovered. The occurrence of the beds is readily 
accounted for by inspection of the region. Through 
obstructions in the lower part of the valley of Snake 
River, probably caused by lava overflows, the water 
was dammed up anda lake formed. Into this lake 
the Snake River brought a rapid accumulation of ma- 
terial, doubtless from the melting glaciers near its head 
waters, so that a comparatively short time, a few hun- 
dred years perhaps, or a few thousand at most, would 
be ample for the accumulation of the sediment, when 
a lava outflow covered over the whole and sealed it up. 
Before accepting Prof. Emmons’s opinion as final, it is 
suggested that a more minute examination of the region 
should be made. Prof. Wright says that “it is difficult 
to institute any trustworthy comparison between the 
age of this image and that of the paleolithic imple- 
ments found in the eastern part of the United States. 
At Trenton, N. J.; Madisonville, Ohio; Medora, Ind.; 
and Little Falls, Minn., rough stone implements similar 
in type to the paleoliths discovered in the valley of the 
Somme in France and at various places in southern 
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England have been found in glacial grounds, thus con- 
necting man with the closing scenes of the glacial 
period. From data connected with the recession of 
the Falls of Niagara and of St. Anthony, however, it is 
found that this period may not have been more than 
8,000 or 10,000 years ago. As to the connection of 
the deposits on the Pacific slope with the glacial age 
we have no very definite data, though it seems alto- 
gether probable that there was some connection. Dur- 
ing the great ice age glaciers abounded throughout the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, and their 
melting was probably hastened by the vast lava out- 
flows which occurred in the region. The Snake River 
rises in the mountains surrounding the Yellowstone 
Park, where glaciers were of great extent. The sud- 
den melting of these may very likely be the cause of 
the rapid accumulation of silt in the temporary Lake of 
Nampa, where the image was found. Of the image as 
a work of art Prof. Wright says: “The high degree of 
art displayed in the image is noteworthy. It is not the 
work of a boy or of a novice. The proportions are 
perfect, and there is a pose of the body that is remark- 
able, and which differentiates it from anything that has 
been found among the relics of the mound builders. 
Altogether it supports the hypothesis of Prof. Putnam, 
advanced some years ago, that civilization advanced on 
the Pacific coast long in advance of that which has 
anywhere else been discovered. And it is by no means 
impossible that we have here some relic of those cat- 
astrophes by floods which are so universal in the tradi- 
tions of all nations. It is by no means impossible that 
we have in this Nampa image one of the playthings of 
the near relatives of Tubal Cain, and see in it a verit- 
able antediluvian relic.” To this the Scientific Ameri- 
can adds that it is in the line of the various discoveries 
of human remains reported by Prof. Whitney as made 
in the gold-bearing gravels of California, often over- 
laid by extensive lava deposits. The Calaveras skull 
was one of these. This image supports Prof. Whit- 
ney’s theories of the early development and subsequent 
degeneration of the human race on the Pacific coast. 
— Spread of the English Language—Minneapolis Tribune— 
At the opening of the present century there were in 
round figures 20,500,000 people who spoke the Eng- 
lish language. They were chiefly in England. We 
were only a few millions in America. The French- 
speaking people at that time numbered about 31,500,- 
ooo, and the Germans exceeded 30,000,000. The 
Russian tongue was spoken by nearly 31,000,000, and 
the Spanish by more than 26,000,000. These four 
languages, French, German, Spanish, and Russian, 
were, therefore, very nearly equal in the number of 
their users, and were all far beyond the English in that 
regard. Even the Italian had three-fourths as large a 
constituency as the English, and the Portuguese had 
three-eighths as many users. Of the 161,800,000 people 
who are estimated to have been using these seven lan- 
guages in the year r8o1, the English speakers were less 
than 13 per cent, while the Spanish were 16, the Ger- 
mans 18.4, the Russians 18.9, and the French 19.6. 
This aggregate population has now grown to nearly or 
quite 400,000,000, of which the English-speaking people 
number close upon 125,000,000. From 13 per cent 
we have advanced to 31 per cent. The French speech 
is now used by 50,000,000 people, the German by about 
70,000,000, the Spanish by somewhat more than 40,- 
000,000, the Russian by about 70,000,000, the Italian 
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by about 30,000,000, and the Portuguese by perhaps 
13,000,000. The English language has enormously 
outgrown itscompetitors. It is used by nearly twice as 
many people as any one of the others, and its relative 
growth is sure to continue. Neither the French nor 
the German has much room in which to expand, while 
the English has taken as its own the North American 
continent and nearly the whole of Australasia. North 
America alone will soon have 100,000,000 English- 
speaking people. There are 40,000,000 in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Australia will, a generation hence, 
have as many English people as Engiand now has. 
South Africa is to be the seat of an Anglo-Saxon re- 
public with miilions of people. The English language 
is having a marvellous growth in India, and it will ulti- 
mately replace the myriad dialects of the native popu- 
lation. There is serious talk in Japan of a national 
adoption of the English language. In Egypt the Eng- 
lish occupation is resulting in the substitution of the 
English for French, and throughout the Orient there 
is a growing eagerness to learn the coming language. 
—The Gulf Stream—from the Philadelphia Inguirer— 
“T was anchored for three months over the true 
source of the gulf stream, and what I learned of the 
nature of that mysterious and errati: current during 
that time knocks all the accepted theories as to its ori- 
gin in the head.” Thus spoke W. S. Howard, late of 
the United States coast survey steamer Blake, to a re- 
porter. “Iwas attached to the Blake for three years,” 
continued Mr. Howard, “and during that time we 
definitely fixed the source of the gulf stream. We 
spent two years in tracing up the gulf stream and study- 
ing its peculiarities, and while we are still in the dark 
as to the primary cause of this great ocean river, we 
have definitely fixed upon the spot where it originates. 
Formerly it was believed that the gulf stream was sim- 
ply the continuation of the Mississippi River, the im- 
mense volume of water flowing out of which cleaved 
its way through old ocean, and preserving its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics as to temperature and color, 
finally was lost and assimilated by the waters of the 
frozen northern seas. Others held to the opinion that 
the gulf stream was formed and controlled by the trade 
winds. Our observations and investigations furnished 
us with conclusive proof that neither of these elements 
has anything to do with it. One curious fact was es- 
tablished, however. We found that the moon affected 
the gulf stream and that the current was controlled ab- 
solutely and arbitrarily by that body. The true source 
or beginning of the gulf stream, established by careful 
scientific observation extending over a period of two 
years, is at a point between Fowey Rocks, Fia., and 
the Gun Cay, on the coast of the Bahamas. At this 
place, in 498 fathoms of water, we anchored, and for 
months devoted ourselves toa careful study of the great 
ocean river. Let me tell you something about the pe- 
culiarities that we noticed. To begin with, the current 
of the gulf stream at the point where we were anchored, 
and which we unanimously agreed upon as its true 
source, varies daily in velocity. The difference in the 
flow was at times as much as two and a half knots per 
hour. The greatest velocity noted was generally about 
nine hours before the upper transit of the moon. The 
variations were most excessive on the eastern side of 
the straits and least on the western side. The average 
daily currents vary during the month, the strongest 
current coming a day or two after the greatest declina- 
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tion of themoon. The axis or true point of beginning 
of the gulf stream (determined by fixing the position of 
the strongest surface flow) is eleven and one-half miles 
east of the Fowey Rocks lighthouse. The strongest 
surface current found here was five and one-quarter 
knots per hour, the least one and three-quarter knots, 
and the average three and six-tenths knots. We used 
two meters in our observations, one for the surface 
current and one for the sub-surface stream. The wind 
has no effect upon the velocity of the stream and does 
not change the axis of the current. The surface cur- 
rent, it was noticed, has a much higher velocity than 
the sub-surface. During our observations we occupied 
twenty-six different stations, being anchored at each 
for several days atatime. We took 1,557 current ob- 
servations with the meter and 1,807 current observa- 
tions with the pole during this time.” “And what de- 
ductions did you make?” “These only: That neither 
the Mississippi River nor the trade winds were in any 
way responsible for the gulf stream; that it was affected 
by the changes of the moon, and that this particular 
point, eleven and one-half miles east of Fowey Rocks 
lighthouse, was its true axis or source.” “What theo- 
ries have you in reference to the probable first cause 
of the stream?” “Hundreds. It is a great field for 
speculation. Just imagine, if you can, what would 
have been the result if we could have donned submarine 
armor and dived tothe bottom in 498 fathoms of water. 
We made soundings, but they revealed to us nothing. 
The bottom was a sandy coral foundation; fish and 
other submarine creatures lived and disported them- 
selves in the depths and all the time that surging, re- 
sistless current boiled about us, defying inquiry as to 
its true origin. It might be, for aught any one could 
say to the contrary, the mouth of a great river, with its 
source deep down in the bowels of the earth, among 
those everlasting fires that scientists tell us are contin- 
ually burning there. The superheated water gushing 
to the surface of the ocean at that depth with a power 
that cannot be estimated would be apt to displace the 
chilled and heavier water of the ocean, and with an in- 
itial velocity of nearly six miles an hour would certainly 
clear for itself a pathway through the ocean until chilled 
and rendered inert by the frozen waters of the Arctic 
seas. Again, it may be that we were anchored over an 
immense and ever-active volcano, which, in no way 
crippled by the constant influx of the cold ocean water 
into its yawning crater, continually, with a power that 
human thought cannot measure, hurls back the heated 
waves, and this repulsion, going on day after day and 
year after year for a period of time that has not yet been 
fixed upon by observation or deduction, has increased 
the volume of the at first puny geyser until now it has 
become a fixed and well-founded current differing in 
color and temperature from the water that surrounds 
it, and with a sweep and stretch that extends over 
thousands of miles. You can theorize all day over the 
matter, and perhaps be as far from the truth as ever. 
The observations made by the coast survey steamer 
Blake are extremely valuable as permanently settling 
several disputed points: First—That the winds and 
the Mississippi River have nothing whatever to do 
with the formation of the gulf stream. Secondly— 
That a point eleven and a half miles east of Fowey 
Rocks lighthouse, Florida, in the Caribbean Sea, is the 
true axis or source. Thirdly—That the velocity of the 
current is controlled by the declination of the moon.” 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS-SILAS MARNER’S LIVING GOLD* 





While Godfrey Cass was taking draughts of forget- 
fulness from the sweet presence of Nancy, willingly 
losing all sense of that hidden bond which at other 
moments galled and fretted him so as to mingle irrita- 
tion with the very sunshine, Godfrey’s wife was walking 
with slow, uncertain steps through the snow-covered 
Raveloe lanes, carrying her child in her arms. 

This journey on New Year’s Eve was a premeditated 
act of vengeance which she had kept in her heart ever 
since Godfrey, in a fit of passion, had told her he would 
sooner die than acknowledge her as his wife. There 


would be a great party at the Red House on New . 


Year’s Eve, she knew: her husband would be smiling 
‘and smiled upon, hiding her existence in the darkest 
corner of his heart. But she would mar his pleasure: 
she would go in her dingy rags, with her faded face, 
once as handsome as the best, with her little child that 
had its father’s hair and eyes, and disclose herself to 
the Squire as his eldest son’s wife. It is seldom that 
the miserable can help regarding their misery as 2 wrong 
inflicted by those who are less miserable. Molly knew 
that the cause of her dingy rags was not her husband’s 
neglect, but the demon Opium to whom she was en- 
slaved, bedy and soul, except in the lingering mother’s 
tenderness that refused to give him her hungry child. 
She knew this well; and yet, in the moments of 
wretched unbenumbed consciousness, the sense of her 
want and degradation transformed itself continually 
into bitterness toward Godfrey. He was well off; 
and if she had her rights she would be well off too. 
The belief that he repented his marriage, and suffered 
from it, only aggravated her vindictiveness. Just and 
self-reproving thoughts do not come to us too thickly, 
even in purest air, and with best lessons of heaven and 
earth; how should those white-winged messengers make 
their way to Molly’s poisoned chamber, inhabited by 
no higher memories than those of a bar-maid’s paradise 
‘of pink ribbons and gentlemen’s jokes? 

She had set out at an early hour, but had lingered 
on the road, inclined by her indolence to believe that 
if she waited under a warm shed the snow would cease 
to fall. She had waited longer than she knew, and now 
that she found herself belated in the snow-hidden rug- 
gedness of the long lanes, even the animation of a 
vindictive purpose could not keep her spirit from failing. 
It was seven o'clock, and by this time she was not very 
far from Raveloe, but she was not familiar enough with 
those monotonous lanes to know how near she was to 
her journey’s end. She needed comfort, and she knew 
but one comforter—the familiar demon in her bosom; 
but she hesitated a moment, after drawing out the black 
remnant, before she raised it to her lips. In that mo- 
ment the mother’s love pleaded for painful conscious- 
ness rather than oblivion—pleaded to be left in aching 
weariness, rather than to have the encircling arms be- 
numbed so that they could not feel the dear burden. 
In another moment Molly had flung something away, 
but it was not the black remnant—it was an empty vial. 
And she walked on again under the breaking cloud, 





* From Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe, by George Eliot, 
Silas Marner, who loved nothing but his gold, has been robbed 
of his treasure, which he kept hid in a box under the boards of the 
floor, and brooding over his loss this incident befalls him. 


from which there came now and then the light of a 
quickly-veiled star, for a freezing wind had sprung up 
since the snowing had ceased. But she walked always 
more and more drowsily, and clutched more and more 
automatically the sleeping child at her bosom. 

Slowly the demon was working his will, and cold and 
weariness were his helpers. Soon she felt nothing but 
a supreme immediate longing that curtained off all 
futurity—the longing to lie down and sleep. She had 
arrived at a spot where her footsteps were no longer 
checked by a hedgerow, and she had wandered vaguely, 
unable to digtinguish any objects, notwithstanding the 
wide whiteness around her, and the growing starlight. 
She sank down against a straggling furze bush, an 
easy pillow enough; and the bed of snow, too, was 
soft. She did not feel that the bed was cold, and did 
not heed whether the child would wake and cry for her. 
But her arms had not yet relaxed their instinctive 
clutch; and the little one slumbered on as gently as if 
it had been rocked in a lace-trimmed cradle. 

But the complete torpor came at last, the fingers lost 
their tension, the arms unbent: then the little head fell 
away from the bosom, and the blue eyes opened wide 
on the cold starlight. At first there was a little peevish 
cry of “mammy,” and an effort to regain the pillowing 
arm and bosom; but mammy’s ear was deaf, and the 
pillow seemed to be slipping away backward. Sud- 
denly, as the child rolled downward on its mother’s 
knees, all wet with snow, its eyes were caught by a 
bright glancing light on the white ground, and with the 
ready transition of infancy, it was immediately absorbed 
in watching the bright living thing running toward it, 
yet never arriving. That bright living thing must be 
caught; and in an instant the child had slipped on all 
fours, and held out one little hand to catch the gleam. 
But the gleam would not be caught in that way, and 
now the head was held up to see where the cunning 
gleam came from. It came from a very bright place; 
and the little one, rising on its legs, toddled through 
the snow, the old grimy shawl in which it was wrapped 
trailing behind it, and the queer little bonnet dangling 
at its back—toddled on to the open door of Silas 
Marner’s cottage, and right up to the warm hearth, 
where there was a bright fire of logs and sticks, which 
had thoroughly warmed the old sack (Silas’s great-coat) 
spread out on the bricks to dry. The little one, accus- 
tomed to be left to itself for long hours without notice 
from its mothey, squatted down on the sack, and spread 
its tiny hands toward the blaze, in perfect content- 
ment, gurgling and making many inarticulate communi- 
cations to the cheerful fire, like a new-hatched gosling 
beginning to find itself comfortable. But presently the 
warmth had a lulling effect, and the little golden head 
sank down on the old sack, and the blue eyes were 
veiled by their delicate half-transparent lids. 

But where was Silas Marner while this strange visitor 
had come to his hearth? He was in the cottage, but 
he did not see the child. During the last few weeks, 
since he had lost his money, he had contracted the 
habit of opening his door and looking out from time to 
time, as if he thought that his money might be some- 
how coming back to him, or that some trace, some 
news of it, might be mysteriously on the road, and be 
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caught by the listening ear or the straining eye. It 
was chiefly at night, when he was not occupied in his 
loom, that he fell into this repetition of an act for which 
he could have assigned no definite purpose, and which 
can hardly be understood except by those who have 
undergone a bewildering separation from a supremely 
loved object. In the evening twilight, and later, when- 
ever the night was not dark, Silas looked out on that 
narrow prospect round the Stonepits, listening and gaz- 
ing, not with hope, but with mere yearning and unrest. 

This morning he had been told by some of his neigh- 
bors that it was New Year’s Eve, and that he must sit 
up and hear the old year rung out and the new rung in, 
because that was good luck, and might bring his money 
back again. This was only a friendly Raveloe way of 
jesting with the half-crazy oddities of a miser, but it 
had perhaps helped to throw Silas into a more than 
usually excited state. Since the on-coming of twilight 
he had opened his door again and again, though only 
to shut it immediately at seeing all distance veiled by 
the falling snow. But the last time he opened it the 
snow had ceased, and the clouds were parting here 
and there. He stood and listened, and gazed for a long 
while—there was really something on the road coming 
toward him then, but he caught no sign of it; and the 
stillness and the wide trackless snow seemed to narrow 
his solitude, and touched his yearning with the chill of 
despair. He went in again, and put his right hand on 
the latch of the door to close it—but he did not close 
it: he was arrested, as he had been already since his 
loss, by the invisible wand of catalepsy, and stood like 
a graven image, with wide but sightless eyes, holding 
open his door, powerless to resist either the good or 
evil that might enter there. 

When Marner’s sensibility returned, he continued 
the action which had been arrested, and closed his 
door, unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, un- 
aware of any intermediate change, except that the light 
had grown dim, and that he was chilled and faint. He 
thought he had been too long standing at the door and 
looking out. Turning toward the hearth, where the 
two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red 
uncertain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside 
chair, and was stooping to push his logs together, when, 
to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there were gold 
on the floor in front of the hearth. Gold!—his own 
gold—brought back to him as mysteriously as it had 
been taken away! He felt his heart begin to beat 
violently, and for a few moments he was unable to 
stretch out his hand and grasp the restored treasure. 
The heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger be- 
neath his agitated gaze. He leaned forward at last, 
and stretched forth his hand; but instead of the hard 
coin with the familiar resisting outline, his fingers en- 
countered soft warm curls. In utter amazement, Silas 
fell on his knees and bent his head low to examine 
the marvel: it was a sleeping child—a round, fair thing, 
with soft yellow rings all over its head. Could this be 
his little sister come back to him in a dream—his little 
sister whom he had carried about in his arms for a year 
before she died, when he was a small boy without shoes 
or stockings? ‘That was the first thought that darted 
across Silas’s blank wonderment. Was it a dream? 
He rose to his feet again, pushed his logs together, and 
throwing on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a 
flame; but the flame did not disperse the vision—it 
only lit up more distinctly the little round form of the 
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child, and its shabby clothing. It was very much like 
his little sister. ‘Silas sank into his chair powerless, 
under the double presence of an inexplicable surprise 
and a hurrying influx of memories. How and when 
had the child come in without his knowledge? He 
had never been beyond the door. But along with that 
question, and almost thrusting it away, there was a 
vision of the old home and the old streets leading to 
Lantern Yard—and within that vision another of the 
thoughts which had been present with him in those far- 
off scenes. The thoughts were strange to him now, 
like old friendships impossible to revive; and yet he 
had a dreamy feeling that this child was somehow a 
message come to him from that far-off life: it stirred 
fibres that had never been moved in Raveloe—old 
quiverings of tenderness—old impressions of awe at 
the presentiment of some Power presiding over his life; 
for his imagination had not yet extricated itself from 
the scene of mystery in the child’s sudden presence, and 
had formed no conjectures of ordinary natural means 
by which the event could have been brought about. 

Eut there was a cry onthe hearth: the child had 
awakened, and Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. 
It clung round his neck, and burst louder and louder 
into that mingling of inarticulate cries with “mammy ” 
by which little children express the bewilderment of 
waking. Silas pressed it to him, and almost uncon- 
sciously uttered sounds of hushing tenderness, while he 
bethought himself that some of his porridge which had 
got cool by the dying fire, would do to feed the child 
with if it were only warmed up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. The 
porridge, sweetened with some dry brown sugar from 
an old store which he had refrained from using for 
himself, stopped the cries of the little one, and made 
her lift her blue eyes with a wide quiet gaze at Silas, 
as he put the spoon into her mouth. Presently she 
slipped from his knee and began to toddle about, but 
with a pretty stagger that made Silas jump up and follow 
her lest she should fall against anything that would 
hurt her. But she only fell in a sitting posture on the 
ground, and began to pull at her boots, looking up at 
him with a crying face as if the boots hurt her. He 
took her on his knee again, but it was some time before 
it occurred to Silas’s dull bachelor mind that the wet 
boots were the grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. 
He got them off with difficulty, and baby was at once 
happily occupied with the primary mystery of her own 
toes, inviting Silas, with much chuckling, to consider 
the mystery too. But the wet boots had at last sug- 
gested to Silas that the child had been walking on the 
snow, and this roused him from his entire oblivion of 
any ordinary means by which it could have entered and 
been brought into his house. Under the prompting of 
this new idea, and without waiting to form conjectures, 
he raised the child in his arms, and went to the door. 
As soon as he had opened it, there was the cry of 
“mammy” again, which Silas had not heard since the 
child’s first hungry waking. Bending forward he could 
just discern the marks made by the little feet on the 
virgin snow, and he followed their track to the furze 
bushes. “Mammy!” the little one cried again and 
again, stretching itself forward so as almost to escape 
from Silas’s arms, before he himself was aware that 
there was something more than the bush before him— 
that there was a human body, with the head sunk low 
in the furze, and half-covered with the shaken snow. 
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—Florentine Cat Cloister—C.W. Stoddard—Ave Maria— 
Adjoining the dimly lighted church of San Lorenzo 
is the new sacristy, built by Michael Angelo for Pope 
Clement VII. (Giulio de’ Medici) in 1523-9, as a 
mausoleum for the noble house of Medici; and there 
are the famous statues by Michael Angelo of the two 
Medicis, Giuliano and Lorenzo, flanked by those mas- 
sive recumbent figures, Day and Night on the one side 
of the chapel, and Dawn and Dark on the other—the 
Medicis solemnly enthroned between them. Nor was 
it this that most interested me on the day in question, 
for I had visited them before when my eyes were hun- 
gering for art. Close at hand is the entrance to the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana, where a scholar might easily 
go mad with joy—or envy; for there he will finda 
Virgil of the fourth or fifth century; Tacitus—two 
MSS. of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the older the 
sole copy of the first five books of the Annals; also 
the Pandects of the sixth or seventh century, on which 
the Roman Law almost entirely hinges; and most im- 
portant MSS. of Aéschylus, the best MS. of Cicero’s 
Epistole ad Familiares; Petrarch’s Canzone, with 
portraits of Petrarch and Laura; MSS. and letters of 
Dante; Boccaccio’s Decamerone; MSS. of Alfieri; 
Syrian Gospels, etc., etc. Yet these I had seen more 
than once, and came not to see again. I came to see 
a cloister that perhaps few see—since cloisters are to 
be seen at any time and almost everywhere in Italy, 
and this cloister is not remarkable for its beauty, or its 
elegance, or its silence or seclusion. It is a large 
square cloister, with light arches leaping from column 
to column all the way round, in sunshine and shadow; 
and with the customary campanile towering far above 
it, and, whenever the bell strikes the quarter-hours, 
flooding the air with affrighted doves—such white 
doves, sailing dizzily against such a vast blue sky! 
Between the columns of the cloister is a parapet, and 
beyond it a mote, four or five feet in depth, and dry 
save when the rain rains into it; and this mote, backed 
by all the columns and the parapet, surrounds a kind 
of island terrace, that rises out of the mote as high as 
the parapet, and is covered with the greenest grass and 
a little cluster of the darkest cypresses. So here you 
have an odd garden in the centre of a cloister, sur- 
rounded by a mote, quite out of reach of everybody. 
It seems to be a kind of enchanted spot—and so it is; 
for that island is the kingdom of the cats, as many as 
choose to colonize there; and, as is usually the case 
with cats, their name is legion. Cats! Fat ones and 
lean ones; the lazy and the lively, and the dreamy and 
contemplative. Cats with tails and cats without them; 
cats whose lives have evidently been a burden to them 
—and to others, and who have sought the seclusion of 
the cloister in which to end their days. There they 
are fed regularly, through the charity of some one who 
long ago left a legacy for their sole sake; and they are 
fed irregularly by any one who chooses to feed them— 
as I chose to do, and found to my humiliation that 
these pampered felines look with indifferent eyes upon 
the bait of the worldling—the sleekest of them even 
seemed to pity my proffer of good-fellowship. So there 
they lay, the tabbies of the cloister, sunning themselves 
in the rich grass of spring; shading themselves under 


the boughs of the cypresses of their native land; climb- 
ing into these boughs in some cases, and sprawling 
there in an attitude of such luxurious content that I 
feared lest some feathered innocent might fly to the 
velvety embraces of the cunning and slaughterous 
beasts, and all unwittingly seek sudden death in the 
most peaceful nook in Florence. There was something 
Oriental in the languor of the spot; something that 
made-it easy for an imaginative mind to conceive of 
these being souls in process of transmigration—sleepy 
souls, unconscious of suffering, slowly living out a period 
of gentle penitence in the very mildest of all purgatories. 
I was continually thinking of the dervishes of Damascus 
while I looked at them; not the dervishes when they 
are wound up and set a-spinning for an indefinite period, 
or when they are keyed up to concert pitch and are 
shrieking the name of Allah at the top of their hoarse 
lungs, hour after hour—though no doubt these softly- 
purring creatures can shriek and whirl with the most 
fanatical dervish of them all; but I thought of the der- 
vishes sunning themselves among roses and the fig- 
trees in the cloisters, and looking as comically solemn 
and as drowsily sly as the veriest grimalkin. After all, 
thought I, as I turned away and left that happy family 
purring in concert, is there anybody or anything in the 
whole wide world more comfortable than a convent 
cat?—a cat that has nothing whatever to do but to 
pose for the edification of the idly curious, and to let 
the world go by, as it sits washing its pink-tipped face 
with gracefully curved paws, before resuming its favorite 
pastime, a sedate friendly game of puss in the cloister. 

— Sound Produced by Flying Insects—N. Y. Ledger — 

It is an opinion generally entertained that the noise 
produced by insects, such as the gad-fly and bee, dur- 
ing their flight, arises from the vibration or rapid mo- 
tion of their wings. Such a supposition is extremely 
plausible at first sight. We see the animal moving 
through the air; we know that the wings are in a state 
of rapid motion; and we also know that it is natural 
for a body rapidly vibrating to cause a sound. But, 
like many other hypotheses which owe their origin 
to the evidence of the senses alone, this appears to be 
erroneous. The subject has been investigated with 
much ingenuity, and the conclusion arrived at is very 
different from the common belief. We shall present a 
brief outline of the researches. They are not only in- 
teresting in themselves, but afford a good example of 
the manner in which scientific investigations are pur- 
sued. It has been found that the wings have no part 
in the formation of the sound, for the hum of the in- 
sect continues even when its wings are entirely cut 
away. There is, however, a different pitch of the 
sound, and it has been ascertained that the more of 
the wing there is taken away, the higher this becomes. 
The sound which the insect emits is susceptible of con- 
siderable variations. It may be that it maintains an 
equality of pitch and strength during a uniform motion 
of the wings, for so in fact it appears; but every change 
in the velocity of the flight, every disturbance of the 
ordinary motion, generally causes also an alteration in 
the tone. An idea of the origin of the tone is, how- 
ever, only to be obtained when the insect is held by 
the legs, and excited by pressure or other means to 
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go through all its motions of the wing, and thus to pro- 
duce a sound. It has been found in this manner that 
the tone of the common gad-fly varied, as the effort to 
extricate itself was put forth with greater or less en- 
etgy. That part of the insect by which alone the 
sound is produced, is the breast or thorax. In two- 
winged insects, this consists simply of a cavity covered 
by thin membrane, which exhibits on its surface various 
elevations and depressions, but is, nevertheless, per- 
fectly continuous. To this hollow case are attached 
different sets of muscles, which serve for the motions 
of the legs and wings, and are capable of contracting 
the cavity in various directions. In this cavity of the 
insect’s thorax there are two very small holes, which 
let air out or in by the following process: When the 
wings rise and fall, as in flying, the cavity is alternately 
contracted or expanded, the result of a peculiar mech- 
anism on which the motion is dependent. Now, it is 
clear that the contraction must drive out a part of the 
air, just as a piper expels the air from the bag of his 
instrument by pressing his arm against it. On the 
other hand, when the cavity of the insect is expanded 
by an opposite motion of the wing, an equal quantity 
of air rushes through the air-holes. There is, therefore, 
connected with the motion of the wings, a constant 
proportionally rapid and intense breathing, and this 
breathing is the true cause of the sound. It is the 
efflux and influx of the air which produces the buzz or 
hum which we hear, just as the current of air draws 
music from the AZolian harp when forced at short in- 
tervals through the small holes of the sound-board, or, 
to take a more familiar example, by a mechanism sim- 
ilar to that of the mouth in whistling. The sound of 
the AZolian harp bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of many insects. Now, it is evident that this the- 
ory can be proved or disproved in a very simple and 
satisfactory manner—namely, by closing up the air- 
holes of the thorax of the insect, without injuring it in 
any other way. This was done, and the flight of the 
gad-fly was then found to be accompanied by no sound 
whatever. It is true that the insect dies of suffocation 
soon after such an experiment, but not directly, be- 
cause there are air-holes situated lower down, in the 
abdomen of the animal, and through these respiration 
is continued for a short time. But they emit no sound 
during the flight of the insect, for they are then totally 
inactive. The insect breathes through the air-holes of 
the abdominal part when it sits and crawls, but through 
air-holes of the thorax when on the wing. Accord- 
ing to this, the hum of insects is in reality a whistle. 
—How to bring up Bears—New York Evening Sun— 
“T wouldn’t ha’ killed that big b’ar if it °d ben me,” 
said Joe McRay, the boss bear killer, to Capt. Hollis 
of the city, who had killed the biggest of three big 
bears that had been bagged that day. “What!” ex- 
claimed the captain, astonished. “You wouldn’t? 
Why wouldn’t you have killed him?” “’Cause he 
hain’t a him,” replied Joe. “ He’s a her, an’ the rea- 
son I wouldn’t ha’ killed that b’ar is th’t it wouldn’t 
ha’ ben many weeks fore there’d ha’ ben mebby two 
or three more b’arin the woods. They'd ha’ ben pooty 
small, an’ not p’ticklary sassy, but they’d ha’ grow’d, 
an’ somebody ’d likely had a heap o’ fun with ’em, 
one 0’ these days. W’enever I run agin a lady b’ar 
like that I jist say: ‘ All right, ol’ gal! Go home, an’ 
good luck to ye!’ Ye didn’t kill less th’n three b’ar 
wen ye knocked that un over, cap’n.” “Ah!” said 
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the captain, “how sad!” There was silence in the 
cabin, and then Joe said: “I guess ye never heerd the 
true history of a family o’ genuine Pennsylvany b’ars.” 
“ T’ve read all the books on bear,” replied the captain. 
“ Thuz a heap about b’ars,” said Joe, “tht ye can’t 
learn out o’ books. Books is all right, but they hain’t 
never followed a b’ar fam’ly from the ground up. I 
hev. I’ve see a b’ar th’t was only four inches long an’ 
weighed just four ounces w’en I fust see him, an’ I 
helped kill that same b’ar w’en he riz up more’n six 
foot in his stockin’ feet, an’ weighed ’most a quarter 
of a ton. W’at does the books tell ye ‘bout how a 
mother b’ar fetches up her children in the way they 
should go?” “Nothing particular,” said the captain. 
“ How big did you say that bear was the fust time you 
saw it?” “Four inches long, an’ a orphint at that!” 
replied Joe. “ Ye think that b’ar’s stretched a mite or 
two, little ez it is, don’t ye? That shows th’t you don’t 
know no more about b’ar th’n yer books does. How 
big do ye think a b’ar is w’en it’s born?” “As big as 
a deerhound,” asserted the captain. “Thar ye be!” 
screamed the bear hunter. “That’s w’at .ev’ry one 
thinks th’t don’t know! W’y, cap’n, a b’ar cub th’t’s 
a foot long w’en it’s born is a big un, an’ the pride of 
its mammy. If it was twicet ez big, thovgh, it wouldn’t 
be the pride of its daddy, fer the he b’ar don’t like his 
young uns, an’ digs from home ez soon ez he hears their 
fust squawk. Yes, sir! A b’ar cub a foot long w’en 
it’s born is a hefty chap. I’ve see a ba’r cub th’t was 
only two inches an’ a half long, but it was a runt. It 
died, an’ a friend o’ mine on Pine Creek has it in a 
bottle to-day. A four-inch b’ar cub is a small one. 
but it haint no uncommon size. W’en does yer books 
say th’t the she b’ar interduces her children to this vale 
o’ tears?” “In April or May.” “That’s enough to 
make a panther laugh,” said Joe. “ Theshe b’ar drops 
her cubs in Janiwary an’ Febuary, an’ mebby ez late 
ez March, ’cordin’ to the weather. Ez soon ez they 
come the daddy b’ar skins out, no matter how deep the 
snow is or how cold the weather is. The mammy stays 
in with her family till the weather gets nice.” 
“Don’t she go out after food for her young?” 
“Wall, cap’n,” replied Joe, “ez she has right with 
her the fodder th’t her cubs wants, she don’t forage to 
any alarmin’ degree. She feeds her cubs milk, same 
as the cow does her calf, an’ all the baby b’ars has got 
to do is to eat an’ sleep an’ grow, an’ ye can’t blow up 
a soap bubble much faster th’n they grow. W’en the 
weather gits right, their mammy takes ’em out fer a 
leetle exercise in the woods. The old lady, ez she 
hain’t had nothin’ to eat fer three or four months, nat- 
ur’ly begins to feel a léetle hungry herself by this time, 
an’ she considers th’t she'll go an’ git sumpin’ to eat. 
Mebby she'll hev quite a piece to go, an’ her young 
uns hain’t quite got the bottom to go with her yit, so she 
stows em’ away snug in a bed o’ leaves under the warm 
side of a log, or in a holler stump, an’ away she goes. 
The cubs knows w’at’s up, an’ they cuddle down an’ 
go to sleep without a whimper, to wait till their mammy 
comes back. Them little b’ars won’t stir out o’ the 
nest their mammy put ’em in ez long ez she is away. If 
it sh’d happen that a hunter kills her, the cubs ’ll wake up 
w’en the time is up fer to be back, an’ they’ll mourn an’ 
mourn an’ starve to death, but they won’t go away from 
the nest. But the minute their mammy gits back they 
tumble out like rubber balls, git their dinner an’ then 
rassel an’ tumble with one another jis’ like a passel o’ 
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school children, the mammy b’ar settin’ by an’ lookin’ 
on with a funny grin on her face, an’ now an’ then 
boxin’ the ears of a cub th’t she thinks hain’t actin’ 
jist right. W’en spring opens, the mammy b’ar has 
been keepin’ her cubs on a milk diet for two or three 
months, an’ then she takes ’em with her to give ’em 
lessons in gittin’ their own livin’. She'll take ’em to 
the creeks an’ the swamp edges, an’ keepin’ *em close 
by her she'll dig up a root, or peel off some birch or 
sassyfrass. The little b’ars watch her, an’ the fust 
thing they know they’re diggin’ fer roots an’ a peelin’ 
off bark themselves. They don’t eat it at first, but 
pooty soon the smell and the taste kinder tickles ’em, 
an’ ’taint long ’fore they know w’at they’m there for. 
Then their mammy l’arns ’em to turn up stones to git 
bugs th’t’s wintered there, an’ interduces ’em to win- 
tergreen berries. It takes a good while fer a cub to 
Yarn th’t he likes frogs, though, but arter a good deal 
©’ cuffin’ from his mammy, and mebby havin’ a frog’s 
leg stuffed inter his mouth spite o’ hisself, he’ll make 
up his mind th’t thar’s wuss things than frog. By the 
time huckleberries comes on the ol’ b’ar has her family 
pooty well weaned, an’ young pork an’ lamb begins to 
taste good to’em. The ol’ b’ar sticks by her young 
uns, though, an’ they hang to her apron strings, too, till 
holin’-up time comes, but w’en spring opens she tumbles 
em’ out of the house, bag and baggage, an’ start families 
o’ their own. It’s bound to go hard with an orphaned 
b’ar family if it don’t fall in the right hands. 

“Yes. The record is that an unweaned bear cub 
cannot be raised,” said the captain. 

“Then the record is ’way off, cap’n!” exclaimed 
Joe. “I’ve riz b’ar cubs by hand, an’ I’ve had ’em 
adopted by a sympathizin’ mother pig, an’ they thruv 
an’ prospered, if they did turn out ungrateful. I had 
four b’ar cubs, only a week old w’en I got ’em, all a 
suckin’ nussin’ bottles to wunst, one spring, an’ that 
was a pictur’ wuth seein’. I killed the mother o’ these 
cubs afore I thought, an’ knowin’ that the little chaps 
’d die unless I could git somers’ nigh natur’ in keerin’ 
fer ’em, I went to investigatin’. I discovered that b’ar 
milk is thick an’ very sweet, an’ tastes like b’iled milk. 
I skinned that ol’ b’ar an’ took the skin an’ the four 
cubs home with me. I skeert up four nussin’ bottles, 
with rubbers on ’em, around the clearin’, an sot my ol’ 
woman to b’ilin’ milk. We’n it was b’iled I sweetened 
it pooty sweet. By this time the b’ar cubs was a root- 
in’ around on their mammy’s skin, whar I’d put ’em 
on the floor, an’ a whinin’ fer their dinner. I put a 
nussin’ bottle o’ milk in the mouth of each cub, an’ 
they sucked till they went to sleep. I never had no 
trouble with ’em, ’cept wunst. I took ’em off o’ their 
mammy’s skin one day an’ put ’em on another b’ar 
skin I had. ‘They wouldn’t take the bottle, but whined 
an’ rooted aroun’ till I put ’°em back on their mammy’s 
skin. Then they took their rations like little majas. I 
riz them b’ar on the bottle till they could eat solid fod- 
der, an’ they got to be big an’ ugly b’ars, an’ then they 
run away. Th’ hain’t no doubt but what I had some 
fights with ’em in the woods arterward, an’ got even 
with ’em. Another spring I found a young cub ina 
holler stump whar its mammy had left it while she skir- 
mished. I took it home. I had a new litter o’ pigs, 
an’ one o’ the pigs had died. I thought I’d see whether 
the old sow would let the cub take the dead pig’s place, 
an’ so when the litter was at dinner one day I sot the 
b’ar baby in the vacant place in the row o’ little suckin’ 
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grunters. He went to work with a will, an’ filled hisself 
with pig’s milk. The pigs made no objection, an’ 
nuther did their mammy, and the b’ar cub fell right in 
with the fam’ly an’ grow’d up with it. He run away 
to the woods w’en he was five months old, an’ two o’ 
them pigs was stole that very fall. They was stole by a 
b’ar, an’ nobody can’t make me b’lieve th’t ongrateful 
cub didn’t kidnap them two foster brethren o’ his’n.” 
—In the Reindeer Business—From Murray's Magazine— 
“ Rearing and tending reindeer, in all its parts, is 
par excellence the profession of a Samoyede. If not 
rich enough to possess a herd of his own, he enters the 
service of the owner of a large herd, who keeps him 
and his family in food and clothes, and gives him a 
certain number of reindeer calves per annum in return 
for his services. The servant thus lays the foundation 
of a herd of his own, and, if lucky, can, after a few 
years’ service, set up on his own account. Luck, how- 
ever, plays a great part in this means of livelihood, for 
reindeering is a great lottery. The animals are very 
liable to a disease which corresponds to the rinder- 
pest in cattle, and which in a day or two will kill off a 
herd of 600 or 700 deer. If this happens in the mid- 
dle of the Tundra, the local name for these great, bare 
Arctic steppes, it probably means death to the owner 
and his entire family, as they are left possibly hundreds 
of versts from any human help, without food and with- 
out means of locomotion. In my subsequent journey 
I came upon the scene of one of these not uncommon 
tragedies, and I have rarely witnessed a more pathetic 
sight than the half-standing chooms surrounded by a 
few sledges and the other poor possessions of the iil- 
fated owners, and, scattered all around, the bones and 
horns of the pest-stricken herd. The owners them- 
selves had been subsequently buried by some natives 
passing by, as we found by their wooden box-like graves 
on a hill a short way off. Though the loss of the herd 
does not often prove as fatal as this to the owner, it 
always means material ruin, and I saw a good instance 
of this at Obdorsk, where I came across a Samoyede, 
at one time the owner of a herd of 7,000 deer, repre- 
senting roughly a capital of £3,500, content to work 
as a laborer for forty copecks a week. When success- 
ful, on the other hand, the rearing of reindeer is a 
most profitable occupation. When clear of disease, 
the herd is almost sure to double in number year by 
year. Their cost of maintenance is nil, while they 
supply their owner with all his essential wants, and with 
the pecuniary means for obtaining such luxuries as are 
within his reach. Their hides provide him with cloth- 
ing and shelter in the shape of his hide-covered choom ; 
their meat forms the staple of his food. The skin of 
a calf in raw condition yields about three roubles; when 
very young and dark, as much as five. The skins of 
the older deer fetch about two. With this circulating 
medium in his pouch, the Samoyede buys the vodka 
and other creature comforts his soul delights in, or 
adorns his wife with the spangles and strips of colored 
cloth she so highly prizes. But over and above all 
these gifts which the mild reindeer presents to his lord 
is the one which to the nomad dominates and deter- 
mines all the rest—that of locomotion. This industry, 
if so it may be termed, necessarily implies the nomad 
life pure and simple, the Samoyedes pitching their 
tents wherever reindeer, moss is abundant, and moving 
off as soon as their herds have cropped the surround- 
ing district bare. In winter the Samoyedes prefer to 
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be in the vicinity of forests, partly for the sake of the 
wood which they need for fuel, and for making new and 
tinkering up old sledges, partly because the snow here 
is not so deep as in the open Tundra, and the deer can 
thus get more easily at the moss. Here also they trap 
the white fox and ptarmigan, the wings of which have 
a great sale. 
the Tundra, a mossy marsh, slightly accentuated here 
and there with low hills, and sprinkled with number- 
less shallow lakes not connected with each other.” 
—Childishness of the Monkey—Popular Science News— 

Greedy as a monkey is a vulgar expression. Houzeau 
says that those persons who assert that monkeys will not 
have to do again with intoxicating drinks after having 
once been made their victims were more desirous of 
teaching a moral lesson than of telling the exact truth. 
Most tamed monkeys are ready enough to drink wine 
and brandy, and will help themselves to them. They 
like to get tipsy, and will indulge themselves whenever 
they can, in spite of chastisements. Their intoxication 
is characterized by the same symptoms as man’s—weak 
knees, thick tongue, and unsteady movements. This 
identity of the effects of intoxication extends to other 
animals; while, as we have seen, monkeys of different 
species often exhibit antipathies to one another ; those of 
the same species will assist one another, provided they 
are not sexual rivals. This trait of mutual helpfulness 
appears to exist in all animals that have organs of per- 
hension—as among the climbing birds and those insects 
which have mandibles. The instinct is quite well de- 
veloped among monkeys, and those of the same family 
or troop exhibit traits of mutual assistance that might 
be very properly compared with those shown by men in 
their relations with one another. The monkeys in 
Sumatra, according to Cesare Moreno, are very trouble- 
some in the gardens, and even in houses, when they can 
find entrance into them; and no kind of inclosure seems 
adequate to protect fruits and vegetables from their dep- 
redations. Forming a line in order to pass their spoil 
from hand to hand, they scale the walls, enter at the 
doors or windows, and leisurely pillage all that they can 
find. Then they retire to the woods, to dress themselves 
up in the gayly colored cloths which they may have 
stolen, while they have a particular fancy for whatever 
will give a metallic reflection. They will divide their 
trinkets among themselves, or quarrel about them, and 
dress themselves up in them in a grotesque style; and 
then, like children, having become tired of them, will 
leave them hanging in the branches or let them fall to 
the ground, and care no more for them. They seem to 
be thieves by instinct, for the mere pleasure of stealing, 
when they are not catering to their appetites; and they 
are capable of sacking a house and carrying off every- 
thing movable in it with the system and concert of a 
band of robbers. They observe a kind of discipline in 
their operations, and post their scouts, to inform them in 
season when it is time to run away; and this, when 
warned, they can do with wonderful simultaneousness. 

— Winning the Pony’s Heart—New York Tribune— 

I once made a visit at a beautiful old country home 
near the banks of the Mississippi, a few miles below 
New Orleans. The house stood in the centre of a 
tropical garden in which flourished ail kinds of trees 
and plants, including several stately magnolias and a 
half-dozen century plants. The place had once been 
a flourishing sugar plantation, but after the war acre 
after acre of the broad fields had been allowed to go to 
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waste. There were three oddly assorted companions in 
the yard of the house of broad verandas. Two of them 
were relics of the old days of prosperity, one a mule 
which was said to be over thirty years old, and the other 
a horse called Dan. Dan was a white-coated, slender- 
ankled animal of fine blood and high mettle, but he 
was blind. He had met with an accident on the race- 
track once while trotting a race ard the shaft of a sulky 
had cost him his sight. Sarah, the mule, after serving 
her owner faithfully for years, had been allowed to 
make free and easy in the fine old garden with Dan. 
Their companion was a little black Mexican pony who 
was as fickie and spoiled as an only child. He be- 
longed to my host’s young son, and was a pet. When 
the boy went North to school the pony, too, was allowed 
to run loose in the garden, and with his coming began 
a deal of trouble for Dan and Sarah. Dan was by na- 
ture and breeding an aristocrat. This fact was well 
understood by Sarah and by the five or six house-dogs 
about the place. He knew the walks, the trees, shrubs, 
and plants so well that he could make his way among 
them without once touching anything. Whenever he 
went to the watering-trough every one and everything 
gave way before him. He was.a most haughty and 
imperious horse, this Dan, and I have seen him walk 
up to the trough when Sarah was there merely to assert 
his authority. She never questioned his right to the 
trough, but, humble toiler of the fields, meekly stepped 
aside when he appeared. The dogs used to play around 
Dan with evident delight, but when he got tired of their 
antics he would impatiently strike at one with a fore- 
hoof or shake his beautiful mane savagely. Then they 
would at once skulk off until it pleased his mightiness to 
notice them again. There was one corner of the yard 
where there was a narrow opening between a tall cistern 
and a magnolia tree. Dan at times went through this 
place; once beyond it he created a great disturbance 
until some ebony-faced boy with shining ivory teeth 
rushed in and guided him out, when Dan would walk 
off with a haughty air. This is all to show what a 
tyrant Dan was. When the Mexican pony came upon 
the scene Dan took a liking to him at once, and showed 
his royal favor by allowing the pony to follow him 
around. He was even seen on some occasions to share 
the watering trough with the newcomer. Sarah, too, 
became infatuated with the ugly little creature and 
persistently followed the two ata distance, although 
she was too respectful openly to thwart the imperious 
Dan. The pony was fickle from the start, but in the 
end was won over by Sarah. Dan was sadly handi- 
capped by his blindness. When the pony was taken 
out for exercise Sarah was always the first to discover 
his return and she would start for the gate almost at a 
trot, for her days of a genuine trot had long been past. 
This invariably enraged Dan, who would follow her 
when he heard her harsh expressions of delight and 
drive her away. But he could not know that Sarah, to 
gain her point, was putting into practice with the pony 
the homely adage that “the way to a man’s heart is by 
his stomach.” She gave up her share of oats each day 
to the greedy little pony, until he was as round as a 
roll of butter and poor old Sarah’s ribs looked as if 
they were about to come through her shrunken skin. 
Dan, perhaps, was too proud to resort to such means 
had le known the facts, at any rate Sarah won over 
the pony completely. After that Dan took such a dis- 
like to both that they were banished from the garden. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





What is True Life? Marcus Aurelius. 

Of human life the time is a point, and the substance 
is in a flux, and the perception dull, and the composi- 
tion of the whole body subject to putrefaction, and the 
soul a whirl, and fortune hard to divine, and fame a 
thing of judgment. And, to say all in a word, every- 
thing which belongs to the body is a stream, and what 
belongs to the soul is a dream and vapor, and life is a 
warfare and a stranger's sojourn, and after fame is ob- 
livion. What, then, is that which is able to conduct a 
man? One thing and only one, philosophy. But this 
consists in keeping the demon within a man free from 
violence and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures, 
doing nothing without a purpose, nor yet falsely and 
with aught of hypocrisy; and besides, accepting all 
that happens, and all that is allotted, as coming from 
thence, wherever it is, from whence he himself came; 
and, finally, waiting for death with a cheerful mind, 
as being nothing else than a dissolution of the elements 
of which every living being is compounded. But if 
there is no harm to the elements themselves in each 
continually changing into another, why should a man 
have any apprehension about the change and dis- 
solution of all the elements? For it is according to 
nature, and nothing is evil which is according to nature. 





The Reality of Life: Orville Dewey. 

To the reflecting mind there is nothing more extra- 
ordinary, than to observe with what obtuse, dull, and 
commonplace impressions most men pass through this 
wonderful life. Life, which, to such a mind, means 
everything momentous, mysterious, prophetic, moni- 
tory, to the many is but a round of cares, of familiar 
pursuits and formal actions. They look upon. this 
world as a vast domicile, or an extensive pleasure- 
ground; the objects are familiar; the implements are 
worn; the very skies are old; the earth is a pathway 
for those on earthly errands; the world is a working- 
field, a warehouse, a market-place ;—and this is life. 
But life indeed,—the intellectual life, struggling with 
its earthly load, with an eternity unimaginable behind 
it, with an eternity to be experienced before it, with 
all its strange and mystic remembrances, now explor- 
ing its past years, as if they were periods before the 
flood, and then gathering them within a space as brief 
and unsubstantial as if they were the dream of a day, 
—with all its dark and its bright visions of mortal fear 
and hope ;—life, such a life, is full of mysteries. 





Death as Compensation: Rousseau. 

The more intimately I enter into communion with 
myself,—the more I consult my own intelligence,—the 
more legibly do I find written in my soul these words: 
Be just, and thou shalt be happy. But let us not base 
our expectations upon the present state of things. 
The wicked prosper, and the just remain oppressed. At 
this, conscience takes umbrage, and murmurs against its 
author; it murmurs, “Zhou hast deceived me!” Who 
has proclaimed this to thee? Is thy soul annihilated? 
Hast thou ceased to exist? O Brutus! O my son! 
Soil not thy noble life by turning thine own hand 
against it. Leave not thy hope and thy glory with thy 
mortal body on the field of Philippi! Why dost thou 
say, virtue is nothing, when thou goest to enjoy the 


price of thine? Thou goest to die, thou thinkest; no, 
thou goest to live, and it is s4en that I shall fulfil all. 
One would say, from the murmurs of impatient mor- 
tals, that God ought to requite their virtue in advance. 
Oh! let us first be good, and afterward we shall be 
happy. Let us not exact the prize before the victory, 
nor the wages before the labor. It is not on the 
course, says Plutarch, that the conquerors in our games 
are crowned; it is after they have gone over it. If 
the soul is immaterial, it can survive the body; and, in 
that survival, Providence is justified. Though I were 
to have no other proof of the immateriality of the soul 
than the triumph of the wicked and the oppression of 
the just in this world, that spectacle alone would pre- 
vent my doubting the reality of the life after death. 
So shocking a dissonance in this universal harmony 
would make me seek to-explain it. I should say: “All 
does not finish for me with this mortal life; what suc- 
ceeds shall make concord of what went before.” 





The Equality of Death: John Donne. 

Death comes equally to us all, and makes us all 
equal when he comes. The ashes of an oak in a 
chimney, are no epitaph of that, to tell me how high, 
or how large, that was; it tells me not what flocks it 
sheltered while it stood, nor what men it hurt when it 
fell. The dust of great persons’ graves is speechless 
too: it says nothing, it distinguishes nothing. As soon 
the dust of a wretch whom thou wouldst not, as of a 
prince whom thou couldst not, look upon, will trouble 
thine eyes if the wind blow it thither; and when a 
whirlwind hath blown the dust of the church-yard into 
the church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the 
church into the church-yard, who will undertake to sift 
those again, and to pronounce, “ This is the patrician, 
this is the noble flower, and this the plebeian bran”? 





The Thought of Immortality: Massilon. 

If we must wholly perish, then is obedience to the 
laws but an insensate servitude; rulers and magistrates 
are but the phantoms which popular imbecility has 
raised up; justice is an unwarrantable infringement 
upon the liberty of men,—an imposition, a usurpation ; 
the law of marriage is a vain scruple; modesty, a prej- 
udice; honor and probity, such stuff as dreams are 
made of; and incests, murders, parricides are but the 
legitimate sports of man’s irresponsible nature. Here 
is the issue to which the vaunted philosophy of un- 
believers must inevitably lead. Here is that social 
felicity, that sway of reason, that emancipation from 
error, of which they eternally prate, as the fruit of their 
doctrines. Accept their maxims, and the whole world 
falls back into a frightful chaos; and all the relations 
of life are confounded; and all ideas of vice and virtue 
are reversed; and the most inviolable laws of society 
vanish; and all moral discipline perishes; and the gov- 
ernment of states and nations has no longer any cement 
to uphold it; and the human race is no more than 
an assemblage of reckless barbarians, shameless, re- 
morseless, brutal, denaturalized, with no other law than 
force, no other check than passion, no other bond than 
irreligion, no other God than self! Such a world impiety 
would make. Such would be Ais world, were a belief 
in God and immortality to die out of the human heart. 
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Martin Hannigan’s Aunt—Saturday Review 
“Here’s a health to Martin Hannigan’s aunt, 
And I'll tell you the reason why— 
She ates bekase she’s hungry, 
And she dhrinks bekase she’s dhry; 
If she e’er saw a man 
Stop the coorse of the can, 
Martin Hannigan’s aunt would cry, 
‘Arrah, fill up your glass 
And let the toast pass! 
How d’ye know but your neighbor is dhry ?’ 


“ Martin Hannigan’s aunt has a ginerous heart, 
And she never was known to cry; 
And the rason she gave for dhrinkin’ so brave 
Was that ‘ grief an’ sorrow was dhry ;’ 
Sure the landlord so civil 
Has ordered a divil 
On the table immagentlie : 
So fill up your glass 
And let the toast pass ; 
How d’ye know but your neighbor is dhry ?” 


A’ Aboot It—Wm, Lyle—Detroit Free Press 
“O Mary, will you gang wi’ me, 
An’ mak’ my hame a heeven ? 
I'll licht yer nights, an’ bless yer days, 
Wi’ love as lang’s I’m leeven.” 
“ Toots, laddie, dinna waste yer win’— 
Its waur than wasted speakin’. 
Ye hae but ae heart at the best, 
An’ I’m no’ her it’s seekin’.” 
“ Ah, Mary, I had ance a heart, 
But I hae ane nae langer, 
Yer een hae wiled it frae my breest, 
An’ aye the spell grows stranger.” 
“ Ah, havers, Tam, ye ken fu’ weel, 
Noo, whaur were ye’ a roamin’ 
Yestreen, ye followed Maggie Rae 


Adoon the glen at gloamin’. 

































“ Mary, I thacht it was yersel’, 
But ne’er a word was spoken; 
The glen was dark without your smile, 
An’ I cam’ hame heart-broken.” 
“Weel, maybe, Tam, ye were mista’en 
But I'll tak’ leave to doot it, 
It seems ye had to kiss lang Meg 
To find oot a’ aboot it.” 








A Thricherous Cat—Ballyhooly—N. Y. Mercury 
You may talk about tigers and make no mistakes, 
You may talk about scorpions, or badgers, or snakes ; 
You may talk of a skunk or some reptile like that, 
But there’s nothing for thrickery aquels a cat. 


We're told that James Carey was bloody and base, 
For he turned an informer, a curse and disgrace ; 
But Carey was good, for the matter of that, 

To the black-hearted villainy shown by a cat. 


Dan Murphy one day, faith, he ran into me, 

There’s a baste called a cat in the kitchen,” says he, 
So let all of yees come, and we'll dhrive him from that, 
And he foamed at the mouth as he thought of the cat. 


Says I, “I will go and not mind in the laste, 

But I know every turn of that thricherous baste ; 

Of his thricks and manceuvres you’d betther beware, 
For the cat will surround you unless you take care.” 



















Without any more talk, thin, our forces parade, 
And Dan took a toasting-fork, I took a shpade, 
And Tom took a pitchfork with which he did state, 
He could harass the cat on the line of retrate. 










” 


Whin we got in the kitchen we shut to the door, 

And there, sure enough was the cat on the floor ; 

With a clip from the shpade I soon dhrove him from there, 
And thin under the dhresser he wint like a hare. 


Mrs. Murphy advanced with a skewer in her hand— 
She made it red-hot—whin the cat takes a stand, 

And he wounded her ankle just over the boot, 
Where her stocking was darned—the indelicate brute. 


Well, the first blow I hot him I missed him and thin 
In the very same spot, faith, I hot him ag’in ; 

And the only advantage I managed to stale 

Wos the laste taste in life of the animal’s tail. 


Dan Murphy kept twisting the toasting fork round, 
Till a bit of its ear on the ind could be found, 
Whin, without any warning to show what he’s at, 
In the midst of the whole of us out lepps the cat. 


Well, some they sthruck here, and some they sthruck there 
But no one seemed ready or fully aware 

The place where he was, and we all fell down flat, 

And we sthruck one another in place of the cat. 


Well, I let out a blow, and this I can swear, 

’Twould have murthered the cat if the cat had been there ; 
But I followed my fist which was worthy of note, 

And I sint Mrs. Murphy’s false teeth down her throat. 


Thin Murphy hot me and I hot Murphy back ; 

Thin we rowled on the flure and they fell on my thrack, 
And before you’d say knife a big battle went on. 

When the battle was over, the cat, faith, was gone. 


And the cat—well, begad, had the best of the fight, 
For it gave young Dan Murphy a bloodthirsty bite, 
And all it had lost, that was perfectly clear, 

Was the laste taste in life of its tail and its ear. 


Whin the fight was all over Pat Murphy winks, 

As he brings shticking plasther and sinds out for dhrinks ; 
Says he: “ Boys, the thraitor has missed his dissert, 

For every one here but the cat has been hurt.” 


Pint Yo’ Mule—From The Hartford Post 
G’long dar, chile. Whar’s ole Noah! 
Don’ yo’ heah de waters poah ? 

Time to think of t’other shoah, 
An’ a spot de boat can lan’, 


Min’ yo’ mouf, an’ stop dat grinnin’: 

Dis de houah to ‘dulge in sinnin’ ? 

Didn’ dat flood hab a beginnin’ 
Ober dar in Abram’s lan’? 


You young nigga, w’y you winkin’? 

Bet de Ark will set yo’ thinkin’; 

W’en it pass you won't be blinkin’; 
Pint yo’ mule for Abram’s lan’. 


Elam Chase's Fiddle—R. C. Tongue—Hartford Courant 


Sometimes when I get to feelin’ 
Sorter blue an’ melancholy, 
All to once, there comes a stealin’, 
Mighty faint, but mighty jolly, 
Music that jist sets me dancin’, 
Fairly sets my feet a prancin’. 
Seems I hear the prompter singin’, 
“ Balance pariners! Down the middle!” 
Settin’ every couple swingin’, 
Hear John Elam Chase’s fiddle. 
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Eighty eager feet a soundin’, : Even when the Parson’s prayin’, 
Every whirl, the music growin’, Seems I heer them notes repeatin’ ; 
Sets them eighty feet a poundin’. Hear John Elam’s fiddle playin’, 
Sho, thet music still repeatin’, Playin’ swifter, playin’ sweeter, 
Sets my poor old heart a beatin’ ; And the dancers’ eager feet are 
As I hear the prompter singin’, Whirlin’ to the prompter’s singin’, 
“ Balance partners! Down the middle!” “ Balance partners! Down the middle!” 
All them twenty couple swingin’. Swingin’,—every couple swingin’, 
Jist hear Elam Chase’s fiddle! To John Elam Chase’s fiddle. 








The Volunteer Organist—S. W. Foss—The Yankee Blade 


. The gret big church wuz crowded full uv broadcloth an’ uv silk, 

An’ satins rich as cream thet grows on our ol’ brindle’s milk ; 

Shined boots, biled shirts, stiff dickeys an’ stove pipe hats were there, 
An’ doods ’ith trouserloons so tight they couldn’t kneel down in prayer. 







The elder in his poolpit high, said, as he slowly riz: 

“ Our organist is kep’ to hum, laid up ‘ith roomatiz, 
An’ as we hev no substitoot, as brother Moore ain’t here, 
Will some ’un in the congergation be so kind’s to volunteer?” 






An’ then a red-nosed, drunken tramp, of low-toned, rowdy style, 
Give an interductory hiccup, an’ then staggered up the aisle. 
Then thro’ thet holy atmosphere there crep’ a sense er sin, 

An’ thro’ thet air of sanctity the odor uv ol’ gin. 






Then Deacon Purington he yelled, his teeth all set on edge : 

“ This man purfanes the house er God! W'y this is sacrilege!” 
The tramp didn’ hear a word he said, but slouched ‘ith stumblin’ feet, 
An’ sprawled an’ staggered up the steps, an’ gained the organ seat. 






He then went pawin’ thro’ the keys, an’ soon there rose a strain 
Thet seemed to jest bulge out the heart, an’ ‘lectrify the brain ; 

An’ then he slapped down on the thing ’ith hands an’ head an’ knees, 
He slam-dashed his hull body down kerflop upon the keys. 







The organ roared, the music flood went sweepin’ high an’ dry, 
It swelled into the rafters, an’ bulged out into the sky, 

The ol’ church shook an’ staggered, an’ seemed to reel an’ sway, 
An’ the elder shouted “Glory!” an’ I yelled out “‘ Hooray!” 







An’ then he tried a tender strain thet melted in our ears, 

Thet brought up blessed memories and drenched ’em down ‘ith tears ; 
An’ we dreamed uv ol’-time kitchens, ‘ith Tabby on the mat, 

Uv home an’ luv an’ baby-days, an’ mother, an’ all that! 







An’ then he struck a streak uv hope—a song from souls forgiven— 
Thet burst from prison-bars uv sin, an’ stormed the gates uv heaven ; 
The morning stars they sung together,—no soul wuz left alone,— 
We felt the universe wuz safe, an’ God wuz on his throne! 







An’ then a wail uv deep despair an’ darkness come again, 

An’ long, black crape hung on the doors uv all the homes uv men; 
No luv, no light, no joy, no hope, no songs of glad delight, 

An’ then—the tramp, he staggered down an’ reeled into the night! 






But we knew he’d tol’ his story, tho’ he never spoke a word, 
An’ it wuz the saddest story thet our ears had ever heard ; 

He hed tol’ his own life history, an’ no eye was dry thet day, 
W’en the elder rose an’ simply said: “ My brethren, let us pray.” 













Contentment—Eva Wilder McGlasson—Judge 










Thar’s folks eroun this mounting side An’ thawed untel they’re meller, 
Thet hev no use fer winter ; An’ w’en the flames go rorin’ higher 
They ‘low they can’t no-way abide I feel another feller, 
Ter see the snow drift inter I ain’t a-keerin’ fer ter change 
The coves an’ ridges ’bout the spur, Wuth princes ef I could ; 
Ez ef ter stay fer good ; Let them ez wants ter, leave the range — 
But me, I like it passels, fer , My wife totes in the wood. 
My wife totes in the wood. 
I don’t go much on summer life, I set content an’ tell myse’f 
Thar’s too much work ter do; A man is on’y human ; 
Erthough ye may hev trained yer wife He gits th’oo life heaps better ef 
Ter plough an’ plant an’ hoe, He’s hauled th’oo by a woman ! 
Ye’v got ter boss the job yerse’f He larns ter hev the peaceful smile 
No differ whut’s yer mood ; Thet ev’y feller should 
Jes’ gin me winter's chillin’ breaf, Who kamly bakes his shinses while 





Twenty couple all agoin’, Sometimes Sabbath, right in meetin’, 









My jints gits slack before the fire, 


My wife totes in the wood, His wife totes in the wood. 
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Containing two sad lives on earth, 
And two sweet times of sleep in Heaven. 

Overhead the boughs of the trees intermingle, hiding 
the deep blue sky and mellowing the fierce heat of the 
sun. The boughs are so covered with white blossoms 
that it is like a canopy of clustered snow-flakes, tinged 
here and there with a soft pink. It is a natural orchard, 
a spot favored by the wild apricot. 

And among the trees, wandering from shine to shade, 
flitting to and fro, is a solitary figure. 

It is that of a young woman, a savage, one of a wild 
and fierce tribe living the strange life in the fastnesses 
of an inaccessible virgin forest. 

She is dark, but beautiful. Her blue-black hair hangs 
far down over her naked body; its masses shield the 
warm, quivering, nervous brown skin from the direct rays 
of the sun. She wears neither clothing nor any ornament. 
Her eyes are dark, fierce, and tender; her mouth soft 
and natural as the lips of an opening flower. She is 
absolutely perfect in her simple savage beauty and in 
the natural majesty of her strong, untrammelled woman- 
hood, virgin in herself and virgin in the quality of her 
race, which is untaught, undegraded. 

But in her sublimely natural face is the faint light 
of the dawn of a great tragedy. 

Her soul, her thought, is struggling to awake! 

She has done a deed that seemed to her quite simple, 
quite natural; yet now it is done, a dim perplexity is 
rising within her obscure mind. 

Wandering to and fro beneath the rich masses of 
blossom-laden boughs, she for the first time endeavors 
to question herself. Finding no answer within she goes 
again to look on that which she has done. 

A form lies motionless upon the ground within the 
thickest shade of the rich fruit trees. A young man, 
one of her own tribe, beautiful like herself, and with 
strength and vigor written in every line of form and 
feature. But he is dead! 

He was her lover, and she found his love sweet, yet 
with one wild treacherous movement of her strong sup- 
ple arm she had killed him. The blood flowed from 
his forehead where the sharp stone had made the death 
wound. The life blood ebbed away from his strong 
young form; a moment since his lips still trembled 
with the breath of life, now they were still. 

Why had she in this moment of strange fierce pas- 
sion taken that beautiful life? 

She loved him as well as her untaught heart knew how 
to love; but he, exulting in his greater strength, tried 
to snatch her love before it was ripe. It was but a 
blossom, like the white flowers overhead: he would 
have taken it, in his love for her, with strong hands 
as though it were a fruit ripe and ready. 

And then in a sudden flame of wondrous new emo- 





* From the Blossom and the Fruit: A True Story of a Black 
Magician, by Mabel Collins, the English Theosophist (John W. 
Lovell Co.). This extract is the prologue complete. The author 
says in her preface: ‘‘ This strange story has come from a far 
country and was brought in a mysterious manner; we claim only 
to be the scribes and the editors. In this capacity, however, it 
is we who are answerable to the public and thecritics. We there- 
fore ask in advance, one favor only of the reader; that he will ac- 
cept (while reading this story), without doubt or question, the 
theory of the re-incarnation of souls as a living and eternal fact.” 


tion the woman became aware that the man was her 
enemy, that he desired to be her tyrant. Until now 
she had thought him as herself, a thing to love as she 
loved herself, with a blind unthinking trust. And she 
acted passionately upon the guidance of this thing — 
feeling—which until now she had never known. He, 
unaccustomed to any treachery or expression of anger, 
suspected no strange act from her, and thus, unsuspi- 
cious, unwarned, he was at her mercy. 

And now he lay dead at her feet. 

And still the fierce sun shone through the green 
leaves and silvern blossoms, and gleamed warm and 
shining on her black hair and tender brown skin. 
She was beautiful as the morning when it rose over the 
tree tops of that world-old forest. 

But*there is a new wonder light in her dark eyes; a 
question that had never been there until this strange 
and potent hour came to her. What ages must pass 
over her dull spirit ere it can utter the question; ere it 
can listen and hear the answer? 

The savage woman, nameless, unknown save of her 
tribe, who regard her as indifferently as any creature of 
the woods, has none to help her or stay in its com- 
mencement the great roll of the wave of energy she has 
started. Blindly she lives out her own emotions. She 
is dissatisfied, uneasy, conscious of some error. When 
she leaves the orchard of wild fruit trees and wanders 
back to the clearer part of the forest beneath the great 
trees, where her tribe dwells, when she returns among 
them, her lips are dumb, her voice is silent. 

None ever heard that he, the one she loved, had died 
by her hand, for she knew not how to frame or tell 
this story. It was a mystery to her, this thing which 
had happened. Yet it made her sad, and her great eyes 
wore a dumb look of longing. 

But she was very beautiful, and soon another young 
and sturdy lover was always at her side. He did not 
please her; there was not the glow in her eyes that 
had gladdened her in those of the dead one whom 
she had loved. And yet she shrank not from him, 
nor did she raise her arm in anger, but held it fast 
at her side lest her passion should break loose un- 
awares. For she felt that she had brought a want, a 
despair upon herself by her former deed; and now she 
determined that she would act differently. 

Blindly she tried to learn the lesson that had come 
upon her. Blindly she let herself be the agent of her 
own will. For now she became the willing slave and 
serf of one she did not love, one whose passion for her 
was full of constant tyranny. 

Yet she did not, she dared not, resist his tyranny; 
not because she feared him, but because she feared 
herself. She had the feeling that one might have who 
had come in contact with a new and hitherto unknown 
natural force. She feared lest resistance or indepen- 
dence should bring upon her a greater wonder, a greater 
sadness and loss than that which she had already 
unknowingly brought upon herself. 

And so she submitted to that which in her first youth 
would no more have been endured by her than the bit 
by the wild horse of the plains. 

The apricot blossom has fallen and fruit has followed 
it; the leaves have fallen and the trees are bare. The 
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sky is gray and wild above, the ground dank and soft 
with its bed of fallen leaves below. 

The aspect of the place has changed, but it is the 
same; the face and form of the woman have changed, 
but she is the same. She is alone again in the wild 
orchard, finding her way unhesitatingly by some deep 

instinct to the spot where her first lover died. 

She has found it! 

What is there? 

Some white bones that lie together; a skeleton! 

The woman’s eyes fasten and feed on the sight and 
grow large and terrible. 

Horror at last is struck into her soul! 

This is all that is left of her young love, who died 
by her hand—white bones that lie in ghastly order! 

And the long hot days and sultry nights of her life 
have been given to a tyrant who has reaped no glad- 
ness and no satisfaction from her submission; for he 
has not learned yet even the difference between’woman 
and woman. All alike are mere creatures like the wild 
things of the forest; creatures to hunt and conquer. 

Dumbly in her dark heart strange questionings arise. 
She turns from this graveyard of her unquestioning time 
and goes back to her slavery. Through the years of 
her life she waits and wonders, looking blankly through 
the life around her to an unknown future. 

Will no answer come to her soul? 

* * * + * * 

Splendid was the veil that shielded her from that 
other soul, the soul she knew and of which she showed 
her recognition by swift and sudden love. 

But the veil separated them; a veil heavy with gold 
and shining with stars of silver. And as she gazed upon 
these stars, with delighted admiration of their brilliance, 
they grew larger and larger, till at length they blended 
together, and the veil became one shining sheen gor- 
geous with golden broideries. 

Then it became easier to see through the veil, or 
rather it seemed easier to these lovers. For before, the 
star-spangled veil had made the shape appear dim, dis- 
tant and indistinct; now it appeared glorious and ideally 
beautiful and strong. 

Then the woman put out her hand, hoping to obtain 
the pressure of another hand through the shining gos- 
samer. And at the same instant he too put out his 
hand, for in this moment their souls communicated, 
and they understood each other. Their hands touched; 
the veil was broken; the moment of sudden uncon- 
trolled joy was ended, and again the struggle began. 

* * * ok * * 

Sitting, singing, on the steps of an old palace, her 
feet paddling in the water of a broad canal, was a child 
who was becoming more than a child; a creature on 
the threshold of life, of awakening sensation. 

She was girl, with ruddy gold hair, and innocent blue 
eyes, that had in their vivid depths the strange startled 
look of a wild creature. 

She was as simple and isolated in her happiness as 
any animal of the woods or hills—the sunshine, the 
sweet air with the faint savor of salt of the sea in it, her 
own pure clear girlish voice, and the gay songs of the 
people that she loved and sang—these were pleasure 
enough and to spare for her. 

But the space of unconscious happiness or unhappi- 
ness which heralds the real events of a life was already 
atanend. The great wave which she had set in motion 
was increasing in volume ceaselessly; how long before 
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it shall reach the shore and break as in a strip of white 
foam upon that far-off coast? 

None can know, save those whose eyesight is more 
than man’s. None can tell; and she is ignorant, 
unknowing. But though she knows nothing of it, she 
is within the sweep of the wave, and is powerless to 
arrest it until her soul shall awake. 

“My blossom, my beautiful wild flower,” said a voice 
close beside her. A young boatman had brought his 
small vessel so gently and so noiselessly to the steps, 
she had not noticed his approach. 

He leaned over his boat toward her, and touched 
her bare white feet with his hand. 

“Come away with me, Wild Blossom,” he said. 
“Leave that wretched home you cling to. What is 
there to keep you there now your mother is dead? 
Your father is like a savage and makes you live like a 
savage too. Come away with me, and we will live 
among people who will love you and find you beautiful 
as I do. Will you come? How often have I asked 
you, Wild Blossom, and you have never answered. 
Will you answer now?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, looking up with grave, serious 
eyes, that had beneath their beauty a deep and melan- 
choly meaning, a sad question. 

The man saw this strange mystic look and inter- 
preted it as clearly as he could. 

“Trust me,” he said, “I am not a savage like your 
father. When you are my little wife I will care for you 
far more dearly than myself. You will be my soul, my 

guide, my star. And I will shield you as my soul is 

shielded within my body, follow you as my guide, look 
up to you as to a star in the blue heavens. Surely you 
can trust my love, Wild Blossom?” 

He had not answered the doubt in her heart, for he 
had not guessed what it was, nor could she have told 
him even had she wished. 

For she had not yet learned to know what it was, nor 
to know of it more than that it troubled her. But she 
put it sternly aside and silenced it now with all her 
will, for the moment had come to do so. 

Not till she had learned her lesson much more fully 
could the question ever be expressed even to her own 
soul, and before this could be, the question must be 
silenced many, many times. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will come.” 

She held out her hand to him as if to seal the com- 
pact. He interpreted the gesture by his own desire, 
and taking her hand in his drew her toward him. 

She yielded and stepped into the boat. 

And then he quickly pushed away from the steps, 
and, lightly dipping his oars in the water, it shot 
through the current far away down the canal. 

Blossom, looking earnestly back, watched the old 
palace disappear. In some of its old rooms and on 
its sunny steps her child-life had been spent. 

Now she knew that was at an end! 

She understood that all was changed henceforth, 
though she could not guess into what she was going, 
and she waited for her future with a strange confidence 
in the companion she had accepted. 

This puzzled her dimly. 

Yet how should she lack confidence, having known 
him long ago and thrown ‘away his love and his life 
beneath the wild apricot trees in the wild old orchard, 
having seen afterward the steadfastness of his love when 
her soul stood beside his in soul life? 
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A long way they went in the little boat. 

They left the canals and went out upon the open sea, 
and still the boatman rowed unwearyingly, his eyes all 
the while upon the beautiful wild blossom he had 
plucked and carried away with him to be his own, his 
dear and adored possession for all his life. 

Far away along the coast lay a small village of fish- 
ermen’s cots. It was to this that the young man guided 
his boat, for it was here he dwelled. 

At the door of his cot stood his old mother, a quaint 
old woman with wrinkled, rosy face, wearing a rough 
fishwife’s dress and coarse shawl; her brown hand 
shaded her eyes as she watched her son’s boat approach- 
ing. Presently a smile came on her mouth. “ He’s 
gotten the blossom he’s talked of so often in his sleep. 
Will he be happy now, the good lad?” 

He was truly a good lad; for his mother knew him 
well, and the more she knew him the deeper grew her 
love. She would do anything for his happiness. And 
now she took to her arms the child, the Blossom, and 
cherished her for his sake. 

Before many days had passed, the fishing village made 
a grand féte day for the wedding of its strongest and 
best beloved boatman. 

And the women’s eyes filled with tears when they 
looked with wonder at the sad, tender, questioning face 
of the beautiful Wild Blossom. 

She had given her love without hesitation, in com- 
plete and perfect confidence. 

She had given more; herself, her life, her very soul. 

The surrender was now complete. 

And now, when all seemed done and all accomplished, 
her question began to be answered. Dimly she knew 
that, spite of the husband at whose feet she bowed, 
spite of the babes she carried in her arms, till their tiny 
feet were strong enough to carry them down over the 
shore to the marge of the blue waters, spite of the cot- 
tage home she garnished and cleansed and loved so 
dearly, spite of all, her heart was hungry and empty. 
What could it mean for her, that though she had all, 
yet she had none? 

Blossom was grown a woman now, and there were 
some lines of care and of pain on her forehead. Yet 
still she was beautiful, and still she bore her child- 
name of Blossom; but the beauty of her face grew 
sadder and more strange as the years went by, the 
years that bring ease and satisfaction to the stagnant 
soul. Wild Blossom’s soul was eager and anxious; she 
could not still the mysterious voices of her heart, and 
these told her (though perhaps she did not always un- 
derstand their speech) that her husband was not in 
reality her king; that he heard no sound from that 
inner region in which she chiefly existed. 

For him there was contentment in the outward life 
that he lived, in sheer physical pleasure, in the excite- 
ment of hard work, and the dangers of the sea, in the 
beauty of his wife, the mirth of his happy children. 

He asked no more. 

But Wild Bossom’s eyes had the prophetic light 
in them. She saw that all this peace must pass, this 
pleasure end; she recognized that these things did not, 
could not, absolutely satisfy the spirit; her soul seemed 
to tremble within her as she began to feel the first 
dawn of the terrible answer to her sad questioning. 

* * * * * * 

Many a long ‘year later, a solitary woman dwelled in 

that fisherman’s cottage on the shore of the blue sea. 
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She was old and bowed with age and trouble. But still 
her eyes were brighter than any girl’s in the village, 
and held in them the mysterious beauty of the soul; 
still her hair, once golden, now gray, waved about her 
forehead. The people loved her and were kind to her, 
for she was always gentle and fuli of generous thought. 
But they never understood her, for they were long ages 
behind her in her growth. 

She was fully ready now for the great central and 
only perfect test of personal existence. The experi- 
ence of life in civilization. 

When the old fishwife lay dead within her cottage, 
and the people came to grieve beside her body, they 
little guessed that she was going on to a great and glori- 
ous future; a future full of daring and of danger. 

When her eyes closed in death, her inner eyes 
opened on a sight that filled her with absolute joy. 
She was in a garden of fruit trees, and the blossom 
of the trees was at its full) When her eyes fell on 
this white maze of flowers and drank in its beauty, 
she remembered the name she had borne on earth 
and dimly understood its meaning. The blossoms hid 
from her the sky and all else until a soft pressure 
on her hand drew her eyes downward; and then she 
saw beside her that one whom she. had loved through 
the ages, and who, with her, was experiencing the pro- 
found mystery, and learning the strange lesson of incar- 
nation in the world where sex is the first great teacher. 

And with each phase of existence that they passed 
through, these two forged stronger and stronger links 
that held them together and compelled them again and 
again to meet, so that together they were destined to 
pass through the vital hour; the hour when the life is 
shaped for great ends or for vain deeds. 

Here within this sheltered place, where blossoms 
filled the air with sweetness and beauty, it seemed to 
them that they had attained to the full of pleasure. 
They rested in perfect satisfaction, drinking deep 
draughts of the joy of living. To them existence was 
a final and splendid fact in itself; existence as they 
then had it. The moment in which they lived was 
sufficient, they desired none other, nor any other 
place, nor any other beauty, than those they had. None 
knows, and none can tell what time or age was passed 
in this deep contentment and fulfilment of pleasure. 
At last Wild Blossom’s soul woke from its sleep, 
satiated; the hunger returned to gnaw at her heart; the 
longing to know reasserted itself. Holding tight the 
hand she held in hers, she sprang from the soft couch 
on which she lay. Then, for the first time, she noticed 
that the ground was so soft and pleasant, because there, 
where she had lain, had drifted great heaps of the fallen 
fruit blossoms. The ground was all white with them, 
though some had begun to lose their delicate beauty, 
to curl and wrinkle and turn dark. Then she looked 
overhead and saw that the trees had, with the loss of 
the delicate petals, lost their first fairness, the splendor 
of the spring. Now they were covered with small, 
hard, green fruit, scarce formed, unbeautiful to the 
eye, hard to the touch, acid to the taste. With a 
shudder of regret for the sweet spring-time that was 
gone, Wild Blossom hurried away from the trees, still 
holding fast that other hand in hers. She was going 
to face new, strange experiences, perhaps terrible dan- 
gers: her task seemed the easier for that tried com- 
panionship, for the nearness of that other who was 
climbing the same steep ladder of life. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





The Lord’s Prayer in Verse—Unidentified 

The sixty-six words of the original here number fifty-nine. 

Father in heaven, hallowed be thy name; 

Thy kingdom come; thy will be done the same 

In earth and heaven. Give us daily bread; 

Forgive our sins as others we forgive. 

Into temptation let us not be led, 

Deliver us from evil while we live. 

For kingdom, power, and glory must remain 

Forever and forever thine: Amen. 


Valentine—Edgar Allan Poe—Lover’s Dictionary 

To translate the address, read the first letter of the first line in 
connection with the second letter of the second line, the third let- 
ter of the third line, the fourth of the fourth, and so on to the last 
line. The name Frances Sargent Osgood will then be formed. 
For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leeda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestling lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines !—they hold a treasure 
Divine —a talisman—an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the measure— 
The words—the syllables! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labor! 
And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 
Eyes scintillating soul, there lies perdus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets, by poets—as the name is a poet’s too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 
Like the knight Pinto—Mendez Ferdinando— 
Still form a synonym for Truth.—Cease trying ! 


You will not read the riddle, though you do the best you can do. 


Grammar in Rhyme—Fireside Recreations 

Three little things you often see 

Are articles a, an, and the. 

A noun’s the name of anything ; 

As school or garden, hoop or swing. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun; 

As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 

Instead of nouns the pronouns stand ; 

Her head, his face, your arm, his hand. 

Verbs tell of something being done ; 

To read, count, sing, laugh, jump or run. 

How things are done the adverbs tell; 

As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 

Conjunctions join the words together; 

As men and women, wind or weather. 

The preposition stands before 

A noun, as in or through a door. 

The interjection shows surprise ; 

As, oh! how pretty! ah! how wise! 

The whole are called nine parts of speech, 

Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 
What is Life ?—A Centone—Newcastle Chronicle 
What strange infatuation rules mankind,—Chatterton. 
What different spheres to human bliss assigned ;—Rogers. 
To loftier things your finer pulses burn,—Chas. Sprague. 
If man would but his finer nature learn ;—R. H. Dana. 
What several ways men to their calling have,—Ben Jonson. 
And grasp at life though sinking to the grave.—Falconer. 
Ask what is human life! the sage replies :—Cowper. 
Wealth, pomp, and honor are but empty toys :—Ferguson, 
We trudge, we travel, but from pain to pain,—Quarles. 
Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main :—Burns. 
We only toil who are the first of things,—Tennyson. 


From labor health, from health contentment springs;—Beattie. 
Fame runs before us as the morning star,—Dryden. 

How little do we know that which we are ;—Byron. 

Let none then here his certain knowledge boast—Pomfret. 
Of fleeting joys too certain to be lost ;—Waller. 

For over all there hangs a cloud of fear,—Hood. 

All is but change and separation here.—Steele. 

To smooth life’s passage o’er its stormy way,—T. Dwight. 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ;—Herbert. 

Be rich in patience if thou in gudes be poor ;—Dunbar. 

So many men do stoope to sight unsure ;—Geff. Whitney. 
Choose out the man to virtue most inclined,—Rowe. 

Throw envy, folly, prejudice behind.—Langhorn. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise,—Congreve. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys ;—Johnson. 
Remembrance worketh with her busy train,—Goldsmith. 
Care draws on care, woe comforts woe again ;—Drayton. 
On high estates huge heaps of care attend,— Webster. 

No joy so great but runneth to an end ;—Southwell. 

No hand applaud what honor shuns to hear,—Thomson, 
Who casts off shame should likewise cast off fear.—Knowles. 
Grief haunts us down the precipice of years,—W. S. Landon. 
Virtue alone no dissolution fears ;—Edward Moore. 

Time loosely spent will not again be won,—Robert Greene. 
What shall I do to be forever known ?—Cowley. 


But now the wane of life comes darkly on,—J. Baillie. 
After a thousand mazes overgone ;—Keats. 

In this brief state of trouble and unrest,—B. Barton. 

Man never is, but always to be blest ;—Alex. Pope. 
Thine is the present hour, the past is fled,—Marsden. 

O thou Futurity, our hope and dread ;—Eliot. 

How fading are the joys we dote upon,—Blair. 

Lo! while I speak the present moment’s gone.—Oldham. 


O thou Eternal Arbiter of things,—Akenside. 

How awful is the hour when conscience stings ;—Percival. 
Conscience, stern arbiter in every breast,—Hillhouse, 

The fluttering wish on wing that will not rest.—Mallett. 


This above all—To thine own self be true,—Shakespeare. 
Learn to live well, that thou may’st die so, too.—J. Denham, 
To those that list the world’s gay scenes I leave ;—Spencer. 
Some ills we wish for, when we wish to live.—Young. 


Address to the Aurora—An Alliterative Poem 
Lines written on ship-board in mid-ocean. 

Awake, Aurora! and across all airs 

By brilliant blazon banish boreal bears. 

Crossing cold Canope’s celestial crown, 

Deep darts descending dive delusive down. 

Entranced each eve Europa’s every eye 

Firm fixed forever fastens faithfully, 

Greets golden guerdon gloriously grand; 

How holy Heaven holds high his hollow hand 

Ignoble ignorance, inapt indeed— 

Jeers jestingly just Jupiter’s jereed : 

Knavish Kamschatkans, knightly Kurdsmen know, 

Long Labrador's light lustre looming low ; 

Midst myriad multitudes majestic might. 

No nature nobler numbers Neptune’s night, 

Opal of Oxus or old Ophir’s ores. 

Pale phyrrhic pyres prismatic purple pours,— 

Quiescent quivering, quickly, quaintly, queer, 

Rich, rosy, regal rays resplendent rear ; 

Strange shooting streamers streaking starry skies 

Trail their triumphant tresses—trembling ties. 

Unseen, unhonored Ursa—underneath : 

Veiled, vanquished—vainly vying—vanisheth : 

Wild Woden, warning, watchful—whispers wan 

Xanthitic Xeres, Xerxes, Xenophon, 

Yet yielding yesternight yule’s yell yawns 

Zenith’s zebraic zigzag, Zodiac zones. 
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In the Year Ten Thousand: Edgar Fawcett: Arena. 
Lucina: A Poem: Edith M. Thomas: Century Magazine. 
Lieder Ohne Worte : William H. Carruth : Cosmopolitan. 
Lieut. Polly : Wilbur Larremore : Cosmopolitan. 

Love Song: M. G. McClelland: Cosmopolitan. 

Meum et Tuum: A Poem: James McCarroll: Belford’s Mag. 
Old Age’s Ship and Crafty Death’s: Walt Whitman : Century. 


Robert Browning : A Sonnet : Sir Theo. Martin: *Blackwood’s. 


Robert Browning: In Memoriam : Edmund Gosse : *New Rev. 
Sappho: Florence Earl Coates: Atlantic Monthly. 

Smiles and Tears: Alice Wellington Rollins; Century. 
Taormina ; George E. Woodberry: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Ballad of the Last Suttee: Yussuf ; *Macmillan’s, 

The Burn: Peter Bayne : *Blackwood’s Magazine, 

The Dead Tree: John B. Tabb: Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
The Lieutenant: May Kendall: *Longman’s Magazine. 


The Moon-path: Archibald Lampman: Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Old Band: James Whitcomb Riley: Century Magazine. 
The Ship that Sailed: A Poem: William Winter: Harper's. 


The Song of Monterey: A Poem: Frances L. Mace: Harper's. 


The Sun Cup: A Poem: Archibald Lampman: Harper's. 
The Tryst: Harriet Prescott Spofford: Harper’s Magazine. 
Thought; Richard Henry Stoddard: Century Magazine. 


Through a Glass Darkly: Graham R. Tomson: *Art Review. 


To Youth: A Poem: Orelia Key Bell: Century Magazine. 
Valentine: Margaret H. Lawless: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Where Palms Make Pleasant Shade: J. Bennett: *Eng. IIl. 


Political Science : 


A Political Paradox : Leonasd W. Bacon: The Forum. 
Actual and Political Ireland: T. W. Russell: *XIX. Cent. 
An American History of the English Constitution: Atlantic. 
Bellamy and Nationalist Party : Francis A. Walker: Atlantic. 
English Government and Tithes: Earl Grey: *XIX. Cent. 
Free Trade: Wm. Evarts Gladstone: *North Amer. Review. 
Home Rule in India and in Ireland: *Contemporary Review. 
Merit System versus Patronage System: T. Roosevelt : Century. 
Outiine of the Japanese Constitution: K. Kaneko: Atlantic. 
Portugal’s Aggressions and England’s Duty: *Fortnightly. 
Protections: James G. Blaine: *North American Review. 
The Behring Sea Question: Chas. B. Elliott: Atlantic. 

The Melbourne Government: W. E. Gladstone: *XIX. Cent. 
The Political Position: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The Power of the Supreme Court: Eaton S. Drone: Forum. 
The Reconstruction of Europe: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Tithes Bill and the House of Commons: *New Review. 
The Whigs and Imperial Federation: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Washington and Montana: F. N. Thorpe: Century Mag. 
Why I am a Protectionist: H. K. Thurber: Belford's. 


Religious and Philosophical : 


Key Notes from Rome: Henry C. Lea: The Forum. 

Nature and Method of Revelation: G. P. Fisher; Century, 
Psychical Research: Richard Hodgson, LL.D. : The Arena. 
State and Sermon on the Mount: Bp. of Peterbor’gh: *Fortn. 
Theosophy, the Divine Wisdom : H. S. Olcott: *Nat. Rev. 


Scientific and Industrial: 


Canadian Asbestus : Occurrence & Uses: Donald : Pop. Sci. 
Chinese Silk-Lore : General Tcheng-Ki-Tong: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Dangers of Electric Lighting: C. W. Vincent: *XIX. Cent. 
Evolution of Railway Bridge : C. D. Jameson: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Facts about Manufacturing: P. T. Austen: *North Am. Rev. 
Rainfall on the Plains: Stuart O. Henry: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Recent Developments in Gun-Making: John E. Greer : Cosmo. 
Sacred Stones: Grant Allen: *Fortnightly Review. 

The Border-Land of Science : R. H. Thurston: *No, Am. Rev. 
The Localization of Industries: J. J. Menzies: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociological Questions : 


An American Salon: Grace Greenwood ; Cosmopolitan. 

An Economic Cure for Socialism: W. E. Hodgson: *Nat. R. 
Brotherhoods : The Bishop of Ripon : *Contemporary Review. 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the Slave Trade: C. Trotter: *Blackw. 
Competition among Women: Mrs, Jeune: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Decline of Reserve in Women: Countess Cowper: *XIX. Cent. 
Future of City Charities: Robert Hunter; *XIX. Century. 
Granville Sharp and Slave Trade: Lieut.-Col. Browne: *Macm. 
Henry George and the Rum Power: Clinton B. Fiske: Arena. 
Is Life Worth Living ?: Alfred Austin: *English Illustrated. 
Letters on the Land Question: A Symposium: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Long Fastings and Starvation: Charles Richet: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mrs. Grundy’s Kingdom : Eliza Lynn Linton: The Forum. 
Natural Inequality of Men: Professor Huxley: *XIX. Cent. 
Ourselves and Foremothers: Countess of Jersey: *XIX. Cent. 
Profit Sharing: AStudy: N. P. Gilman: The Arena. 

Profit Sharing: J. S. Nicholson: *Contemporary Review. 
Proposed Miners’ Federation: Sydney Wyatt: *National Rev. 
The Ethics of Property: W. S. Lilly: The Forum. 

The Homes of the Poor: Mary Jeune: *Fortnightly. 

The Immigrant’s Answer: John T. Altgeld: The Forum. 
The New English Invasion: William A. Phillips: Belford’s. 
The Origin of Death: Edward Clodd: *Longman's Magazine. 
The Salon Idea in New York: C. H. Crandall: Lippincott’s. 
Through Three Civilizations ; W. H. Mallock: Scribner’s Mag. 
Trades Unionism for Women: Lady Dilke: “New Review. 
Truth about Female Criminals: M. Harland: *No. Am. Rev. 
Two New Utopias: Emile de Laveleye : *Contemporary Rev. 
Women’s View of Divorce: A Symposium: *North Am. Rev. 


Sport and Recreation : 


Brant Shooting at Smith Island: Alexander Hunter: Outing. 

Fencing for Women: Margaret Bisland: Outing. 

Fishing for Tarpon: O. A. Mygatt: Outing. 

Football : The Winter's Play: R. M. Hodge: Outing. 

Running for Records: J. R. Werner: *Contemporary Review. 

The Metropolis of the Turf: Charles Turner: Outing. 

The New York Cyclists’ Meet: Glen McDonough: Outing. 

The Setter: With Illustrations; E, H. Morris: Outing. 

Tobogganing: Canada’s Sport: James C. Allan; Outing. 
Travel and Adventure : 

A Corner of Old Paris: Elizabeth Balch: Century Magazine. 

A Cruise Around Antigua: Poultney Bigelow : Cosmopolitan. 

A Glimpse of Lake Nyassa: F. D. Lugard: *Blackwood’s. 

A Winter’s Drive from Sedan to Versailles : *Blackwood's. 

Down Outside the Eiffel: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

Hoorn and Enkhuizen: R. T. Blomfield: *English Illust. 

Jamaica, New and Old: Howard Pyle: Harper's, 

King Carnival in New Orleans: Mary Bisland: Cosmopolitan. 

Letters from Egypt: W. M. Conway: *The Art Review. 

Life Among the Congo Savages: Herbert Ward: Scribner's. 

Lost in the Jungle: A. C. Chamberlain; Outing. 

New Year's Day in a Persian Village: J. T. Bent: *Eng. Ill. 

Opening up Indo-China: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Portuguese Claims in Africa: V. Lovett Cameron: *Nat. Rev. 

St. Alban’s Restoration: Arthur Blomfield: *Murray’s Mag. 

Stanley Expedition: a Retrospect: *Fortnightly Review. 

Straits Settlements and British Malaya: F. Dickson: *Eng. IIl. 

The Realm of Congo: W. P. Tisdel, E. J. Glave: Century. 

What Stanley has Done for the Map of Africa: *Contemp. 

Wintering in California: Charles H. Shinn: Outing. 
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Fancy Free—A. C. Gahan—Mailand Express 

Let fancy sport, 
In a fairy court, 

And revel in sprightly play ; 
’T will dance in the light 
Of a sunbeam bright, 

And flirt with the fountain spray. 
From flower to flower, 
In a roseate bower, 

’Twill flit on its gossamer wing, 
And in perfect bliss, 
Bright leaves ’twill kiss, 

And love-laden melodies sing. 
And then it will cull 
A nosegay full 

Of the blossoms that it hath seen, 
And with whispered word, 
Request a bird, 

To bear it to beauty’s queen. 
Then merrily, 
Will it gambol free, 

By the side of a tiny stream; 
Or recline at ease, 
In the shade of trees, 

And delight in a golden dream. 
Anon ‘twill arise 
With glad surprise, 

And fly from the world afar; 
*Twill speed with grace, 
Through boundless space, 

Till it reaches some distant star. 
There will it rest, 
On the virgin crest, 

Of a mountain crowned with snow; 
And fondly gaze, 
On the nymphs and fays, 

In their wanton play below. 
Soon will it fly, 
From its throne on high: 

Rejoicing wherever it goes, 
And when daylight dies, 
In western skies, 

’T will sleep in the heart of a rose. 


Moonrise over Salamis—Clinton Scollard—The American 
Back from o’erthrown Corinthian shrines we came ; 
The day had died in flame. 
The purple mountains one by one grew black 
As some dense thunder-wrack, 
And like a fiery meteor ’mong the stars 
Flamed the red war-orb Mars. 


With sweet monotony of silvern sound 
Did the warm waves rebound,— 

The fond dark waves caressing the curvéd shore. 
There was no noise of oar, 

But from the olives, rapturous notes and swift 
Did one lone night-bird lift. 


Then o’er the isle’s dim brow did we behold 
A radiant blade of gold, 

That grew by gradual increase, till it hung 
In middle air, and flung 

From its resplendent arc such lines of light 
That night was no more night. 


This moon-bright isle, this moon-bright bay-sweep,—this 
Was glorious Salamis, 

Where Persia’s boasted pomp of Empire fell 
Sheer to defeat’s grim hell ; 

And where, heroic o’er the rout-strewn seas, 
Towered grand Themistocles. 





Dimmed by the magic moonlight, from its throne 
Paler the war-star shone ; 

No serried oar-banks did we see arise, 
We heard no battle cries, 

Yet vague the breathing present seemed to us,— 
The past was luminous. 


The Dear Irish Matd—M. D.—Boston Pilot 
My Shula, her cheek’s like the dawn of the morning, 
Her lip’s like the heart of the rose of the south ; 
From her hair Cupid steals all his bow-strings, adorning” 
His bow with the curve of her proud, smiling mouth. 
Smiling, beguiling, 
Cheering, endearing, 
Together oft over the green hills we've strayed ; 
By each other delighted, 
And fondly united, 
All the bright hours I’ve spent with my dear Irish maid. 


With the pail on her head stepping down to the river, 
More graceful she looks than a queen with her crown, 
Ah Shula! my darling, no queen sways it over 
A soul more adoring and true than my own. 
No morning more charming 
No fairy more airy,- 
The lark’s song less joyful, the fawn’s step less fleet. 
To my fond bosom pressing, 
With many a blessing, 
Every pulse of my heart throbs its love ‘neath her feet. 


The Swans of Wilton—Providence Journal 
Oh, how the swans of Wilton 
Twenty abreast did go! 
Like country brides bound to the church, 
Sails set and all aglow, 
With pouting breast, in pure white dressed, 
Soft gliding in a row. 
Where through the weed’s green fleece 
Like perch in brazen coat, 
Like golden shuttles mermaids use, 
Shot past my crimson float, 
Where swinish carp were snoring loud 
Around the anchored boat. 


Adown the gentle river 
The white swans bore in sail, 

Their full soft feathers puffing out 
Like canvas in a gale; 

And all the kine and dappled deer 
Stood watching in the vale. 


The stately swans of Wilton 
Strutted and puffed along 

Like canons in their full white gowns, 
Late for the even-song, 

Whom up the close, the peevish bell 
In vain has called along. 


Oh, how the swans of Wilton 

Bore down the radiant stream, 
As calm as holy hermits’ lives, 

Or a play-tired infant’s dream. 
Like fairy beds of last year’s snow, 

Did those radiant creatures seem! 


A Life Thought—H. F. Macdermott—Boston Transcript 
If drunk, we live in the present, 
If grave, we live in the past; 
If gay, we dwell in the future, 
The only dwelling to last. 


The maiden who greets the morning 
With a smile that’s all divine, 

Is peering into a future 
For a brighter morn to shine. 
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The youth who studies the planets, 
Or the diverse ways of men, 

His heart is fixed on the coming 
Of his rule by sword or pen. 


The toiler who drains his forces 
In the stress of life for gain, 
Wearily drops his weary head 
At the sightless Future’s reign. 


There's naught in gold or silver, 
There’s nothing in house or land, 
Barring the greed to get it 
By the cold and worldly hand. 


But the greed that’s for the future 
Shall never that future find, 

For the future’s always future 
To the wish that rules the mind. 


If drunk, we live in the present, 
If grave, we live in the past ; 

If gay, we dwell in the future, 
The only dwelling to last. 


Dream-Song—Samuel M. Peck—Atlanta Constitution 


The sweetness of loving is dreaming 
Sweet dreams that will never come true, 
With the star of hope blissfully beaming, 
In a bright and impossible blue ; 
Dreaming that vows fondly spoken 
Will ever be true as they seem; 
Dreaming that hearts ne’er are broken 
Dreaming that life is a dream. 


O Fate, awake me not, 
Sweet dreams forsake me not. 


Shine on, fair star, in love’s beautiful blue. 


Dreaming you love me yet, 
Dreaming you'll ne’er forget, 
Let me not waken to find love untrue. 


The sorrow of love is waking 
To a world that is withered and old, 
With the star of hope swiftly forsaking 
A sky that is faded and cold; 
Waking when time hath bereft us 
Of all that the future endears ; 
Waking when nothing is left us, 
Nothing but memories and tears. 


O Fate, awake me not, 
Sweet dreams forsake me not, 
Shine on, fair star, in love’s beautiful blue. 
Dreaming you love me yet, 
Dreaming you'll ne’er forget, 
Let me not waken to find love untrue! 


Bells of Notre Dame—Eugene Field—Chicago News 


What though the radiant thoroughfare 
Teems with a noisy throng ? 

What though men bandy everywhere 
The ribald jest and song? 

Over the din of oaths and cries 
Broodeth a wondrous calm, 

And ’mid that solemn stillness rise 
The bells of Notre Dame. 


“ Heed not, dear Lord,” they seem to say, 

“ Thy weak and erring child ; 

And thou, O gentle mother, pray 
That God be reconciled ; 

And on mankind, O Christ, our King, 
Pour out thy precious balm ”’— 

’Tis thus they plead and thus they sing, 
Those bells of Notre Dame. 


And so, methinks, God, bending down 
To ken the things of earth, 

Heeds not the mockery of the town 
Or cries of ribald mirth ; 
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For ever soundeth in His ears 
A penitential psalm— 

’Tis thy angelic voice he hears, 
O bells of Notre Dame ! 


Plead on, O bells, that thy sweet voice 
May still forever be 

An intercession to rejoice 
Benign divinity : 

And that thy tuneful grace may fall, 
Like dew, a quickening balm 

Upon the arid hearts of all— 
O bells of Notre Dame! 


The Ninkum Land—Portland Oregonian 
A thingamajig met a thingamaree 
One day in the land where the ninkums be; 
And the thingamajig, with a swaggering air, 
Gave the thingamaree a well-bred stare; 
And the ninkums all gathered around to see 
The thingamajig meet the thingamaree. 


“ Your hands are horny, your clothes are old 
And tattered and torn, and I’m even told 
That you work for hire! that I can’t forgive! 
On my coupons and bonds and rents I live. 
You fellow, how dare you look at me?” 

Said the thingamajig to the thingamaree. 


Then the ‘ree got down on his marrow bones, 
And he abjectly kissed the dusty stones 
Where the ’jig had stood, like a slavish thing, 
Who bows in awe of a tyrant king; 

And the ninkums all laughed and jeered to see 
The craven looks of the thingamaree. 


“We all must work for our daily bread ; 


Those who will not work may not eat,” they said 


“ And whether a man, from pride or shame, 
Would shirk his duties, we equal blame ; 
And no greater difference can we see 
’Twixt a thingamajig and a thingamaree 
Than ’twixt tweedletedum and tweedletedee.” 


’*Twas a long time ago, in a distant land, 
Where the ninkums lived, you will understand. 
We manage things better here, and to-day 
Those who work the least get the biggest pay ; 
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And the ninkums are those who the work must do, 


Who must toil and slave, and go hungry, too ; 
And we neither wonder nor laugh to see 
A thingamajig or a thingamaree. 


Still, still—so still that you might carve, 
Like marble in the bed, 

Vast blocks of solid silence, from 
The night around us spread. 

Till stealthy-glimmering Dawn with gray 
Dilutes the ebon dark, 

And, tuning for the sky his song, 
Awakes the woodland lark. 


Thou Dawn that silent flood’st the vale, 
Wilt flood the vale with song, 

As open’d beak and fluttering wing 
In their green nurseries throng. 


With those who chant His praise and float, 


Through Heaven their ordered way, 
God's little ones of hedge and holt 
Their angel service pay. 


Now o’er the bay a second sea 
Of liquid amber swims ; 
Each grove now to the gracious light 
Breaks forth in thankful hymns ; 
With jocund cry the blackbird trim 
Leaps on the dewy lawn. 
O snow soft silence of the night! 
O music of the dawn ! 


Between Night and Morning—F. T. Palgrave—Indepena. 
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THE SALON-—PRIZE PARAGRAPHS AND EDITORIALS 





Man’s Limitations: Franklin (Ga.) Banner: 

A man may be in possession of various talents, and 
capable of enacting wonderful and noble deeds, but 
there is one thing which is an utter impossibility for 
him—that is, he can’t wink and work his ears at the 
same time. Nothing but the much-slandered, intel- 
lectual mule has the gift to perform this marvellous act. 


Our Platform: Norwich (Ct.) People’s Gazette: 

The Gazette is published ostensibly for the public 
good, but in reality for the good of the publisher, and 
is conducted strictly on the European plan. If you 
don’t see what you want, ask for it. If you don’t get 
what you ask for, go without it. It recognizes no fixed 
orbit, but wanders along the milky way and among the 
fixed stars. We claim the proud distinction of being 
the only pious journal in North America published “ for 
revenue only,” have no constitution, preamble, or by- 
laws, simply this trade-mark and nothing more: “The 
under dog: May he ever be right! But right or wrong 
we shall always be with the under dog in the fight!” 








Honesty Doubly Rewarded: Kerrville Press: 

A man lately bought a pocketbook at Stewart’s drug 
store and when he arrived at home and opened it, he 
discovered that it contained a $2 bill, which he imme- 
diately returned to the store. As a reward for his 
honesty, Mr. Stewart not only told him to keep the 
money, but gave him a large dose of pills, as well. 





Nothing! Maine Golden Transcript: 

To-day is New Year’s day; our coal-bin is empty, 
no celery, no turkey, no money, no hopes, and Ephe- 
sians, the second chapter and twelfth verse. 


’ “Married!” Bradford (Cape Colony) Enterprise: 

We’ve been and gone and done it, and having duly 
installed our /ocum fenens in the editorial chair, we 
depart for that period of time prescribed by custom 
wherein to repent at leisure the rash act. Whether we 
are doubled or halved time will show, but the editorial 
“we” is no longer singular, and a plural “ we” necessi- 
tates an increased expenditure in our office. Will sub- 
scribers and advertisers please take the hint? 








Valedictory: Stillwater (Minn.) Democrat: 

We admit that the thought had gained a place in our 
alleged mind that we possessed the ability to edit a 
paper, and had relentless fate been less unkind might 
have succeeded in bringing the public to participate in 
the illusion, but we find that the emoluments of the 
position are totally inadequate to the support of a small 
but interesting family with an appetite like a buzz saw, 
and consequently are impelled to seek a means of live- 
lihood that will justify the occasional expenditure of a 
quarter for some of the luxuries of life. In view of all 
these facts and with the most pleasant social relations 
with our late business associates remaining unruptured 
we herewith tender our thanks for the kindness of 
friends who have permitted us to send them the paper 
four months and charged us nothing for the privilege. 
We return the editorial mileage tickets for which we 
have paid in advertising at the rate of thirteen cents a 
mile. We bid farewell to the editorial prerogative of 
working thirty-six hours a day for $1.50 a week and 
the privilege of being cursed by one-half of the com- 


munity for the articles that have been written to please 
the other half. Wrapped in regret and a ten-dollar 
overcoat for which we gave $35.00 worth of advertis- 
ing, we turn our back to the familiar “cases” and for- 
ever eschew the deadly double-leaded editorial. With. 
mingled emotions of regret, relief, and wonder how in 
thunder we ever had the nerve to tackle the job of 
editing the Democrat we respectfully make our bow of 
adieu to its readers, and bespeaking for the future of 
the paper a liberal patronage at the hands of old and 
new friends withdraw from our connection with it. 


Self-Control: Greensburg (S. C.) Argus: 

When you step on a loose brick and an ice cold 
stream of mud shoots up to your collar button, don’t 
say any naughty words. Smile pleasantly and explain 
to the grinning people about you that you don’t mind 
little things like that. They will then admire you and 
depart wondering whether your wings will sprout on 
this earth or wait until you join the silent majority. 


Wounded Dignity: Kent (Wash.) Advertiser: 

We have been in town only ten days, and already 
our warm friend Splog Magin, the veteran mixer of the 
Hole-in-the- Dark saloon, intimates that it is time for 
us to whack up and give our score on his books a 
blight. We would like to inquire if this is the usual 
practice in this community? We have done the Hole- 
in-the-Dark honor to imbibe at its bar the greater por- 
tion of the elixir that we have absorbed since our ar- 
rival. It requires inspiration to fit one to illuminate 
and enlighten a community; if Splog Magin hesitates 
to supply the inspiring elixir we shall either transfer 
our patronage and saturate our system elsewhere, or 
we shall decline to illuminate and enlighten the com- 
munity. We will certainly not submit to be bulldozed 
by Mr. Splog Magin’s duns, or annoyed by his hints. 
We are destitute of wealth; but we are heeled with 
gilt-edge dignity, and we will maintain it untarnished. 











Our Apologies: Oregon Banner: 

We tender our sincere apologies to our readers for 
being three days behind in getting out this paper. Our 
“patent insides” came all right from Chicago with a 
lot of groceries, but a friend mistook them for a side of 
bacon and packed them off to his ranch. 

Crime! Freeport (Ohio) Journal: 

Henry Gardner ought to be arrested for cruelty to 

animals. He came along on Wednesday with a keg of 





‘fresh cider on his wagon, and induced us to sample it. 


The result has been, we have had a terrible pain under 
our vest ever since. Next fall we are going to send 
him an under-ripe watermelon to get even. 


A Rest Cure: The Arizona Kicker: 

A subscriber in Massachusetts writes to inquire if 
this climate is good for asthma. That’s~ according. 
We have known men to come here and get their breath 
within a week, and others to lose it inside of three 
days. A great deal depends on the patient. If he 
comes here with his mind made up to play our game, 
drink our whiskey and mix in our society, his asthma 
will soon leave him. If he comes in the opposite spirit 
some one of our townsmen will very likely feel it his 
solemn duty to give the weary sufferer rest. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





Stepniak, who is coming to this country shortly, is 
described as a black-haired, bristly-bearded, vigorous- 
looking six-footer, with gentle manner and kindly 
ways.—The late Martin Farquhar Tupper, author of 
Proverbial Philosophy, once defeated Gladstone at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, in a theoldgical-essay 
contest, but generously allowed him to take one-fifth 
of the prize money, becuse he was a good second.— 
Queen Victoria has expressed her willingness to accept 
a copy of Miss Wood’s latest work on Nursing; special 
permission has to be obtained before a book can be 
sent to her majesty; then the volume has to be bound 
by the royal book-binders in color and material to 
match the other books in that part of the queen’s 
library in which the new volume will be placed.—Phil- 
ologically MacMahon and Bjérnson are the same 
name; MacMahon is the Irish translation of the Nor- 
man Fitz Urs, and Fitz Urs the translation of the Nor- 
wegian Son Bjarnar, which has been modernized into 
Bjérnson.—Prof. James Darmester, husband of Mary 
F. Robertson, the English poet, has nearly finished his 
translation of Afghan songs into French.—George Ban- 
croft, who is now eighty-nine years old, says he still re- 
members his early literary days, when he received two 
dollars for a long article, and was very glad to get it 





A diary kept by Gordon during the Taiping rebellion 
in China will be published in London soon, edited by 
Egmont Hake, with portrait, maps, and plans.—French, 
German, English, American, Australian, and Danish 
editions will be issued of Prof. Carl Lumholtz’s Among 
Cannibals, a book on one of the most degraded races 
on earth.—The Marquise Clara Lanza wrote Basil 
Morton’s Transgression, seated in the chair in which Poe 
wrote the Raven.—Dr. James McCosh, the venerable 
ex-president of Princeton, said recently at the funeral 
services of Robert Carter that this well-known publisher 
was in a large measure responsible for his coming to 
this country; the publisher and the philosopher were 
warm friends, and the house of Carter Brothers had 
published many of Dr. McCosh’s philosophical works. 
—The Rev. Lester L. Potter, of Hartford, Conn., has 
won a prize of $400 for the best translation into Eng- 
lish verse of the Prometheus of Aschylus.—Alphonse 
Daudet’s novels have won a fortune for him, but his 
plays on the stage have been failures, and his jealousy 
of Sardou is set down by his critics to be intense. 





Captain Charles King’s forthcoming book is to be 
called Starlight Ranch, and Other Stories of Army 
Life.—Marshall Wilder, the clever little humorist, made 
his first appearance on the stage on the back of Joseph 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle.—Mr. Andrew Young, 
the author of the popular children’s hymn, There is a 
Happy Land, died recently at his residence in Edin- 
burgh at the age of eighty-two.—Lionel F. Gowing, 
who did the adventurous journey of 5,000 miles in a 
sledge across Siberia, is the son of Mr. Richard Gow- 
ing, formerly editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
now secretary of the Cobden Club; young Gowing 
held a journalistic post in China for some years, and 
decided to come home overland; the account of his 
travels is now published in a very readable volume.— 
The oldest medical work, an Egyptian papyrus dating 


from 1500 years or more betore Christ, and containing 
prescriptions then old, has been translated by Georg 
Ebers, the German novelist.— George Meredith has 
found a new recreation, in translating five passages of 
Homer into English hexameters.—Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Japanese Language and Literature in 
the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, is a nephew 
of Admiral Basil Hall, whose writings on the Orient 
were so popular a quarter of a century ago.—Miss 
Vizetelly, an English lady, is preparing a memoir of 
the late W. R. S. Ralston, the folk-lore authority. 





This announcement recently appeared in a French 
advertising sheet: “ M. Ernest Zola (of Paimbeuf), in- 
ventor of the spring nippers, notifies his customers that 
he has nothing in common with his namesake, Emile 
Zola, writer.” —S. Baring-Gould says of his efforts thirty 
years ago to learn Icelandic: “At that time I had only 
a Danish grammar of Icelandic and an Icelandic-Dan- 
ish dictionary, and I did not know a word of Danish, 
so I had to learn Danish in order to learn Icelandic.” 
—A meeting of Polish historians is to be held early in 
the year, at Lemberg, with a view of considering how 
best to promote the study of the history of Poland.— 
The Melancholy Hussar is the quaint title of Thomas 
Hardy’s new book, just completed.—Thomas G. Shear- 
man, of Brooklyn, has offered a prize of $250 for the 
best essay on state and local taxation, the essay not to 
exceed 25,000 words, and to be completed before De- 
cember 1st, 1890.—Gen. Lew Wallace is an inventor, as 
well as author, and has a patent steel cross-tie for rail- 
toad tracks, out of which he expects to make more 
money than many Ben Hurs combined.—A unique and 
precious memorial of Browning is a phonogram of his 
voice; Browning once spoke into a phonograph for 
Col. Gouraud, who has carefully treasured the speech. 





Prof. R. B. Richardson, of the Lawrence Chair of 
Greek Language and Literature at Dartmouth College, 
has been granted leave of absence for one year to 
enable him to accept the Directorship of the American 
School at Athens.—Edwin Lasseter Bynner, author of 
Agnes Surriage, is librarian of the Boston Law Library. 
—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the English novelist and 
historical writer, is now engaged upon her one hundred 
and first book.—Madame Bashkirtseff, the mother of 
Marie (whose journal has attracted the admiring atten- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone and other eminent people), is 
still living in Paris, surrounded by mementos of her 
gifted child, in the same house on the Rue |’Ampére; 
although Marie died in 1884, her mother’s grief is still 
fresh, and she can think of nothing and talk of nothing 
but the bright young life that burned itself out just 
when it was nearest realizing its longings.—Regierungs- 
rath Rudolph Grimm died in Berlin recently; he was 
the son of the famous Prof. Wilhelm Grimm, and 
brother of the present Prof. Hermann Grimm; as a 
writer he was only known as author of a long poem 
entitled Italia.—A. McClurg & Co. have begun the 
publication of a series of classics to be known as Laurel 
Crowned Tales.—E. A. Arnold, a grandson of Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, is to open a publishing and importing 
house in London; Mr. Arnold was for some time with 
Bentley & Sons, and has been the editor of Murray’s 
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Magazine since the start.—Westland Marston, the 
poet-dramatist and one of the editors of the National 
Review, died recently; he was the author of a number 
of short stories published in the periodicals; and won 
distinction as a critic in dramatic and art matters; his 
sonnet on Immortality appears in this number. 





The New York Tribune said recently: “It must 
be acknowledged that this diary of Marie Bashkirtseff 
is a wonderful psychological study; a revelation of 
a character strangely blended of the most conflicting 
elements; a record filled with aspiration, frivolity, the 
wildest hope, the deepest despondency, the most un- 
disciplined imagination, the frankest vanity, in short, 
the strangest mixture of tendencies, motives, and 
thoughts ever brought together between the covers of 
a book.”—George Klingle, author of In the King’s 
Name, a collection of verse, graceful, tender, and deeply 
religious, is in real life known as Mrs. Georgianna 
Holmes.—Professor Dilthey has undertaken the editor- 
ship of several important manuscripts showing Kant’s 
struggle with the royal censor at Berlin in 1792, re- 
cently discovered in the University Library at Rostock. 
—Robert Browning is likely to be the last of the Eng- 
lish men of letters (save Tennyson) who will find a 
grave in Westminster Abbey; the interment of any 
more bodies there is opposed on sanitary grounds.— 
George E. Woodberry, well known for his life of Poe, 
has collected his lyrics and sonnets for publication 
under the title The North Shore Watch.—Right Rev. 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, bishop of Durham, died re- 
cently; he was a distinguished professor at Cambridge, 
and a contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; 
his commentaries on the Pauline Epistles display great 
learning and ability.—Ouida uses scent in her hair and 
on her eyebrows that costs $30 an ounce; she can’t 
bear a piece of muslin that has been starched, and the 
touch of velvet, she says, makes her flesh creep; she 
hates the world, likes to offend it in her books and 
shock it with her manners; her study has a great Per- 
sian rug before the hearthstone, and here she likes to 
lie and scream a little to ventilate her feelings; her 
love for lilies and hyacinths is shown in the artistic 
Atoille, who figures as the heroine of Friendship. . 





Robert Burns Wilson, poet, artist, lecturer, lives in 
Kentucky; he is a typical Southerner in appearance, 
having sombre, gleaming dark-eyes and very dark hair; 
he is ardent and impressionable and a most genial 
comrade in the company of his friends.—When Brown- 
ing’s Sordello was published, Tennyson tried to read it, 
and, in relating his experience, said: “ There were only 
two lines in it that I understood, and they were both 
lies; they were, these, the opening and closing lines: 

‘** Who will may hear Sordello’s story told,’ 

‘** Who would has heard Sordello’s story heard.’” 
Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Wonderland, has 
planned to edit a Child’s Bible, a book of selections 
from the Bible, and a Shakespeare for girls of from ten 
to seventeen years.—W. Ronald Macdonald, son of 
George Macdonald, the English novelist, has accepted 
the principalship of the High School at Asheville, 
North Carolina.—The most popular living Bohemian 
novelist is Alois Jirasek, a most genial, open-hearted 
and friendly man, whose only fault in the eyes of his 
countrymen is his lack of interest in politics; although 
but thirty-eight years old, he has produced some twenty 
volumes, the best of which are historical novels.—Glad- 
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stone is a very prolific writer; during his distinguished 
career he has published no fewer than 299 books and 
pamphlets, exclusive of numberless newspaper and 
magazine articles.—A new book on Coats-of-Arms con- 
taining fac-similes of 2,500 armorial bearings, is in prep- 
aration in Paris; it is said to be the completest thing 
of the kind ever projected; the text is by M. Joannis 
Guigard, a high authority in such matters. 





J. E. Keating, formerly editor of the Memphis Ap- 
peal, has begun the publication of a new daily, The 
Memphis Commercial; its month of life has forced for 
it a strong position—T. S. Perry, the writer, who is 
the grandson of Commodore Perry, and the great 
grandson of Franklin, is now in Europe busily engaged 
on his History of Greek Literature—Wm. Morris, the 
poet and designer, is very unpopular in England just 
now, for he has been telling the shopkeepers that two- 
thirds of the things seen in their windows are “hideous 
in color and form, without semblance of any artis- 
tic spirit in them.”—Mrs. Schliemann, wife of the 
archeologist, is nearly thirty years younger than her 
distinguished husband, but is possessed of wonderful 
knowledge in the very channels of her husband’s work ; 
she is Grecian by birth and education, and has long 
been considered one of the most. beautiful women of 
Athens; she is the master of several languages and a 
finished scholar in several scientific branches, knows 
the Iliad word for word, and possesses remarkable 
memory and power of conversation.—Francis Park- 
man, the historian, originated a brilliant variety of lily, 
the Lilium Parkmanni, which an English gardener has 
been propagating and will soon put upon the market. 





Henrik Ibsen’s plays appear to have met with 
dire failure in Australia, for a writer in Melbourne 
says of A Doll’s House: “Shakespeare can give Ibsen 
three hundred years’ start in knowledge of human 
nature and beat the Norwegian gentleman in a trot: 
three centuries hence the Doll won’t have a grain of 
sawdust left in her false creation, while Desdemona 
will be clinging to her sweetheart in the good old 
style.”"—Mrs. Jefferson Davis is busily engaged, at 
Beauvoir, upon the Life of her husband.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth W. Champney, whose Vassar Girls Series of 
books of travel has reached its eightieth thousand, is 
going to Ireland in the spring to catch the “local color” 
for a new story; Mrs. Champney is dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, and often dresses in black with a crimson 
scarf thrown picturesquely about her shoulders.—E. F. 
Beadle, senior member of the firm that began the pub- 
lication of Beadle’s Dime Novels in this city thirty 
years ago, has retired after fifty years of active life.— 
A toyshop-keeper named Johnson, living at Bury St. 
Edmunds, a town in Suffolk County, England, was the 
original of Smike, one of Dickens’s characters in Nich- 
olas Nickleby; not till long after the book was written 
did Johnson know how he had been honored; Johnson 
says there was no exaggeration of the condition of 
affairs at the Hall, and corroborates everything, even 
to the administration by Mrs. Squeers of her favorite 
remedy of “flour of brimstone and molasses.” 





The death is announced of Prof. Reuter, of Géttingen, 
founder of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, and 
known by several works on ecclesiastical history, such 
as his Augustinische Studien, his Alexander III. und die 
Kirche seiner Zeit, the book which first gave Reuter a 
reputation.—Professor Curtius, the distinguished his- 
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torian, says that he will decline the membership of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions; this would be a very 
unfortunate decision, as this is the first election of a 
German made by the institute since the war.—A. C. 
Wheeler, better known as Nym Crinkle, has written a 
novel, the scene of which is laid in New York at the 
time of the Draft Riots.—George Allen, John Ruskin’s 
publisher, has decided to start a London house, to re- 
lieve the pressure on his premises at Arpington.— 
“Bab,” who writes bright gossipy Vanity Fair letters 
for the syndicates, is in private life Mrs. Mallon, the 
widow of an Irish gentleman; “ Bab” was a rebel and 
is fond of the Confederate colors; she is a slender, 
graceful blonde, with brown eyes in which gleam a 
whole heap of latent fun; in speaking she has the 
typical and rather fascinating Southern drawl; she is 
a stylish woman, too, with aplomb and dash. 





John Walter, the new managing editor of the Lon- 
don Times, is only thirty-five years of age.—Miss 
Agnes Repplier, who has won a flattering reputation 
for her literary essays, is the grand-niece of Sister Anne 
Alexis, who was one of the pioneer Sisters of Charity 
in Boston, and who is affectionately remembered there. 
—The new editor of Time, the well-known English 
magazine, is Belford Bax, author of several able works 
on socialism.—-Robert Browning, it now appears pretty 
well-established, was of Hebrew origin; his mother’s 
maiden name was Wiedemann; his father was a trusted 
clerk of the Rothschilds at a time when the famous 
firm was supposed to employ none but persons of their 
own faith.—Sir Percy Florence Shelley, son of the poet, 
who died recently, was a portly, rubicund, cheery coun- 
try squire, without a trace of genius from either the 
father or the mother; at Bournemouth he was a neigh- 
bor and friend of Robert Louis Stevenson; the baron- 
etcy now passes out of the poet’s direct line to a cousin. 
—Sarah Tytler, whose work, Citoyenne Jacqueline, is 
said to be one of the great novels of the language, is 
known to her friends as Miss Henrietta Kedder, a 
native of Fifeshire, Scotland.—H. F. Evald, one of 
Denmark’s important literary men, was born in 1821, 
but was forty years old when his first book was pub- 
lished, his works are generally historical, very religious 
and written with almost exaggerated care as to facts; 
he belongs to the “ good old time” and is in strong op- 
position to everything new in thought and literature. 





The Bishop of Carlisle is to publish a work on the 
Foundations of the Creed, a discussion of the grounds 
on which the articles of the Apostles Creed may be 
held by thoughtful and enlightened men in the present 
day.—Clark Howell, son of Captain Evan P. Howell, 
is the new managing editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the place made vacant by the death of Mr. Grady. 
—Gladstone is writing an important article on Motley 


and his work as an historian, which will contain inter- . 


esting personal reminiscences.—“ Rolf Bolderwood,” 
the author of a capital story of Australian bush life, 
Robbery under Arms, is known in private life as T. A. 
Browne; he is the police magistrate in charge of the 
wine-producing district of Albury, New South Wales, 
and no man living has a larger or more intimate knowl- 
edge of the wild life and the exciting events of the early 
colonial days, gathered in an Australian experience 
extending over half a century.—Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard, whose bright, clever story, One Summer, was 
so marked a success, is thirty-eight years old, but her 
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face is still full of the freshness of youth; she dresses 
with exquisite taste, and the arrangement of her hair is 
particularly attractive; she has lived abroad for more 
than twelve years, chiefly in France and Germany. 
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Zola describes his working thus: “I am as regular as 
clockwork: every morning I write four pages, no more,’ 
no less, that makes about 800 words, and is all I can 
do in a day and do it well; as I take a year for each 
one of my novels, I have plenty of time; of course a 
large part of my work has been done before I take up 
the pen, and what I write the first time goes to the 
printers with few erasures; I never dictate, but write 
every line of my book with my own hand.”—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says of Mark Twain’s new book, A Con- 
necticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, “it vul- 
garizes and defiles the Arthurian legend, which to many 
is almost as sacred in its appeal to the higher soul of 
man as anything found in Holy Writ.”—W. H. H. 
Murray, of Adirondack fame, is about to publish a vol- 
ume on the great pleasure resorts of the country.—* I 
think it wisest in a man,” Tennyson recently wrote to 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, “to do his work in the world 
as quietly and as well as he can, without much heeding 
the praise or the dispraise.””—Prof. Von Gneist, the 
well-known writer on English constitutional law and 
kindred subjects, recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his connection with the University of Berlin. 


Lafcadio Hearn, whose witchery in describing the 
charms of women gives the impression that he must 
have passed his days in the most ideal companionship, 
is said to be a most hopeless recluse and utterly indif- 
terent to the society of women.—Carit Etlar, whose 
real name is Christian Brosboll, is one of the popular 
Danish authors of to-day; at the age of sixteen he 
went to Copenhagen with the intention of becoming a 
painter, but literature soon won a greater place in his 
heart; he has written a long series of novels, the scenes 
generally laid in olden times; his books have a wide 
circulation and are looked upon as national reading.— 
Millais has received the sum of $25,000 for his latest 
portrait of Gladstone; it was paid for by subscriptions 
of the women of England.—Cardinal Haynold, of Hun- 
gary, the famous botanist, has suddenly lost the faculty 
of reading and writing.—Marshal MacMahon has fin- 
ished his memoirs; the work will not be published for 
general circulation; only six autograph copies will be 
printed, one for the author and the others for his wife, 
their sons Patrice, Eugéne, and Emmanuel, and their 
daughter, the Comtesse de Piennes.—Herr Anzen- 
gruber, the Austrian poet and playwright is dead.—W. 
T. Stead, the far-famed editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has begun the publication of an English eclectic 
monthly which he calls The Review of Reviews. 


William Preston Johnston, who wrote an able life 
of his distinguished father, Albert Sidney Johnston, is 
president of Tulane University, New Orleans; he is a 
tall, scholarly-looking man of most agreeable and cour- 
teous manners.—A monument to Leopold Arends, the 
inventor of the system of shorthand known by his name, 
was lately unveiled at Berlin.—Dr. W. Oswell Living- 
stone, the only surviving son of David Livingstone, the 
African explorer, died recently at his home at St. 
Albans, England, at the age of thirty-nine; almost with 
his dying breath he regretted that he could not live to 
see Stanley again.—Five copies of Cardinal Gibbons’ 
new book, Our Christian Hermitage, have been sent to 
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Rome handsomely bound; the copy intended for the 
pope is bound in rich white calf, in a white watered- 
silk case, with round corners and solid gold edges; the 
front is lettered in gold “To Our Most Holy Father, 
Leo XIII.”; the other copies are in rich red morocco, 
with foiding cases to match.—Charles Lever, son of the 
celebrated Irish novelist, and himself a scientific elec- 
trician of prominence, recently died of heart disease. 


Robert Browning is said to have made up scraps of 
verse when he was a small child, and to have done 
something in the way of translating Horace when but 
eight years old.—The French Academy gives a prize of 
4,000 francs every year for the best verses upon what- 
ever subject it may select; at the close of 1889 the as- 
signed theme was labor, but of the 200 poets who en- 
tered the contest not one considered labor in any other 
light than that of pessimism; they all dwelt upon its 
pains, its hardships, its drudgery, and its miseries, with- 
out once touching upon its benefits, its duties, or its 
saving influences.—A veteran Italian journalist, Count 
de Nobili, died lately at Lucca; fifty-two years ago 
he founded a literary paper, Messagero delle donne 
Italiane.—The writer of the funny dialogues in the 
New York Sun is Paul Ciarendon West, who is only nine- 
teen years old; his work in the Lawrence Daily Amer- 
ican and other papers has been widely copied.—Fred- 
‘eric E. Weatherley, the eminent English song-writer, 
says that inspirations for his verses come to him at the 
least expected moments; “generally it is while walk- 
ing along the Strand or in some crowded thoroughfare 
that most ideas come; but with the exception of Lon- 
don Bridge and The King’s Highway, which any one 
might well believe were suggested in a hansom, scarcely 
any of my songs indicate the circumstances under which 
they were written.”—Zola has reduced his weight by 
forty-five pounds, through abstinence from liquids. 


Professor Herkomer, one of the most enthusias- 
tic students of Joseph Pennell’s new book on Pen- 
Drawing, is so much impressed by the excellence of the 
autographic reproductions in that work that he is 
almost persuaded to give up etching and take to pen- 
drawing for “ process.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes, like 
Tennyson and Gladstone, is eighty years old; he isa 
small, slender man with a bright face, dresses with taste 
and talks with ease; his first verses were written at 
college and published in the college paper; Old Iron- 
sides was originally published in the Boston Advertiser, 
in 1830, when he was twenty-one years old.—William 
Sharp, the English critic, will write a monograph on 
Robert Browning for the. Great Writers Series.—An 
American lady who recently visited Count Tolstoi, the 
great Russian novelist, complains that he is not quite 
consistent in practising what he preaches; he holds 
that there is something degrading in the mere handling 
of money and property, and accordingly delegates to 
the countess the control of the household; however, he 
has a luxuriously furnished study, and horses, carriages 
and servants at his call—although they are his wife’s. 


Rezin A. Wight, who began the work on Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, which Mr. John Bartlett fin- 
ished and dedicated to his colaborer, died recently at 
the age of fifty-three; for seventeen years Mr. Wight 
was a trustee of Vassar College and Rochester Univer- 
sity.—John G. Nicolay, one of the writers of the Cen- 
tury life of Lincoln, is the son of German peasants, and 
began his career as a boy in a country store, at $4a 
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month; he regarded himself lucky when he was pro- 
moted from that position to be printer’s devil in the 
effice of the Pike County Free Press, and gradually 
worked himself up to be editor and proprietor; he is 
now Marshal of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.—Captain Haggard, the author of Dodo and I, 
is a tall, manly-looking young fellow, with broad, square 
shoulders, close-cropped blonde hair, a long, fair mus- 
tache, and singularly honest, straightforward blue eyes; 
he bears apparently a charmed life, as he has been 
under fire 150 times, and escaped without a scratch. 
—There are now sixteen Browning societies in the 
provincial towns of England; Boston, in our own 
country, has sixty-six.—The accomplished Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, Dr. Charles Wordsworth, who recently pub- 
lished The Waverley Birthday Book, is now reviewing 
the proofs of a volume of Latin verse translations of 
collects and certain psalms and hymns; he was Glad- 
stone’s tutor at Oxford, and is one of the greatest 
classical scholars in Europe.—Prof. John Stuart Blackie 
lives in Edinburgh, in a house overlooking the Leith; 
a charming place, with a big welcoming hail and the 
most richly stocked libraries in “the Northern Athens.” 





Robert Buchanan’s views on social and religious 
questions are to be proclaimed in the new monthly 
review which he has undertaken to edit.—Rhoda 
Broughton lives at Oxford, England, in a rose- 
embowered cottage, the idol of the Oxford students, 
for whom she gives Bohemian suppers.—It is said that 
the 225 illustrations in Scribner’s American Railway 
book cost over $14,000.—Daudet regards Numa Rou- 
mestan as his best work.—Dr. Carlos Martyn is to edit 
for Funk and Wagnalls a new biographical series called 
American Reformers; it will consist of twelve volumes, 
beginning with Wendell Phillips.—John G. Whittier, 
the aged poet, recently refused $2,000 from a magazine 
for a short Christmas poem.—Mrs. Haggard, of Bra- 
denham, Eng., the mother of Rider Haggard, who died 
recently at the age of sixty-nine, was an accomplished 
woman of literary tastes, and well-known as the author 
of volumes of verse.—Swinburne delights to fill his 
pockets with candies and crackers to give to children 
he meets in his walks.—James Stetson Metcalfe, man- 
aging editor of Life, is a slender man of medium 
height, about thirty-three; he has the face but not the 
air of a parson, big, blasé eyes, and thick, dark hair, 
combed forward above his ears; he is a typical man 
about town, clever, satirical, cynical, and generous. 


Annie Besant, the English socialist, who is about 
to visit New York, is a tall, thin, sad-faced woman 
with wavy dark hair and “the pluck of a flamin- 
go”; she edits a labor paper called The Kite; is a 
sister-in-law of Walter Besant, the novelist; has lately 
figured conspicuously and unsuccessfully in an action 
for libel, and is anxious to investigate for herself how 
woman rule is working in Kansas.—Rev. Edward Brad- 
ley, better known by his om de plume Cuthbert Bede, 
and author of Verdant Green and other popular works, 
died recently in his sixty-second year.—Mark Twain, in 
his home life at Hartford, is said to find great com- 
fort in the society of an amiable black cat that he has 
named Satan.—The Rev. Kinsley Twining, editor of 
the New York Independent, is a large-framed, ruddy, 
blue-eyed and white-haired old gentleman, with a turn 
for humorous anecdote, and a real love for his club. 
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